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PART II. 

“War is the reason that, while clergymen 
are proverbially careless about business mat- 
ters, and have a very imperfect appreciation 
of the value of money, their wives so often de- 
velop parsimonious traits? learn the practice, 
not only of small economies in their own 
households, but also of cunning play upon the 
sympathies and means of others?” said a lady 
tomeonce. ‘Some of the most adroit beggars 
I have ever known, and, beyond all question, 
the sharpest managers, were the partners of 
popular preachers.’’ 

To which I replied: “She is dull, indeed, 
who does not learn in the school of Necessity, 
and that soul is of purest metal that does not 
tarnish in such an atmosphere of fretting 
anxieties and noisome dreads and corrosive 
disappointments as surrounds the modern pas- 
tor’s wife. That there are exceptions to the 
universality of the latter situation, I cheer- 
fully, gratefully admit, but they are notable 
and not numerous. That the pastor himself 
so frequently passes through the test unharmed 
is usually because the active wits and unceas- 
ing care of his helpmeet guard him from the 
influences that dwarf and canker her.”’ 

Annie Sherman had dreamed of rest, appre- 
ciation, and help in her new home, and in the 
imposing reception that greeted them there 
she tasted the first delicious drops of the cup 
in which she was to forget “toils and dangers 
overpast.’’ Her cramped nature seemed to 
expand; the heart, so long stifled by the 
mighty aggregate of petty duties and trials, 
beat almost lightly. The parsonage was a 
modern, showy building, and the ladies of the 
congregation had carpeted it throughout, en- 
tirely furnished the parlors and study. The 





house was filled on the evening of the day suc- 
ceeding the Shermans’ arrival. A committee 
of ladies had taken possession of the premises 
at noon, and under their direction preparations 
for the festival were made upon a scale that 
seemed princely to the unsophisticated eyes 
regarding them. Mrs. Sherman had never 
seen anything like it in all her precious life, 
and the children betrayed their rustic breeding, 
despite her repeated checks, by exclamations 
of*the wildest amaze and delight. If any- 
thing could have marred the mother’s pleasure, 
it would have been the glimpses she caught now 
and then of amused and meaning smiles ex- 
changed between the ladies, who treated the 
little ones to all sorts of delicacies, hitherto 
unknown to their palates, and answered their 
questions with unfailing good-humor. This was 
the first shadow that fell athwart the new-born 
brightness of her spirit, but it was only a pass- 
ing mortification. Children would be children, 
and they would soon become used to that 
which now excited their astonishment. Her 
complacency had a severer blow before the 
business of the evening fairly begun. 

Nothing doubting that the committee would 
remain where they were until the company 
assembled, she slipped away from them as 
darkness came on, and arrayed herself care- 
fully in her gala costume—a brown silk, with 
raised satin figures of the same hue upon it. 
“ Brocade,”’ it was called in its day, which was 
the winter of her marriage, and, like most 
marked styles, it soon “went out.” Annie 
had taken great care of the dress—had made it 
over this season and re-trimmed it with brown 
velvet, not grudging the expense that made it 
look “‘quité as good as new.”” She remarked 
upon the excellence of the texture and fit, and 
the general freshness of the whole robe, while 
she got herself ready. 

“It és a comfort to feel that one is well- 


dressed !’’ she said to George, who was shaving 
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in the same room. ‘And brown is such a 
modest, serviceable color! One is never over- 


dressed in a small company, or feels out of | 


place in a large assembly, when she has it 
on.”’ 

George let her twitter on as he would a small 
brown wren, and thought his own thoughts, 
never so much as looking at her, when she 
pronounced the new blue cravat her sister had 
sent her at Christmas, “‘such a lovely contrast” 
to her dress ; assented pleasantiy to the sup- 
position that she “had better go down, in case 
anybody should come, a little ahead of time.” 

The supper, with the exception of creams 
and other like perishable edibles, was laid in 
the dining-room, the parlors were ablaze with 








She was before the long pier-glass, pulling 
down and spreading out the skirts of the 
brown silk ; untying and re-arranging the blue 
neck ribbon. A queer sensation was creeping 
over her, not unlike that she had felt in 
dreams of mingling in a gay company of ac- 
quaintances, all in their best attire, and coming 
suddenly to the consciousness of the fact that 
she was in her night-gown. She said to her 
discontented self that she looked like a Dutch 
doll, or the painted shepherdess upon the 
gaudy tea-tray that used to stand upon her 
grandmother’s beaufet—so short and scant had 
her dress grown under Mrs. Hayward’s eyes. 
Her skin had lost its transparency in the steam 


| of stove and wash-tub; her hair was thin and 


| 


gas, and Mrs. Hayward, the chief manager of | 
the entertainment, attended by three other | 


ladies, was taking a final survey of the ar- 
rangements for doing their pastor—and them- 
selves—honor. She was a handsome woman— 
a widow of large means and much popular 
talent, the recognized leader in the church, 
and a personage of consequence in the com- 
munity. Her satisfied smile showed how well 
she had acquitted herself in the present enter- 
prise. Mr. Sherman was her chosen candidate 
out of ali who had preached in the vacant 
pulpit, and she meant the reception to be a 
“sensation.” 

“IT am glad you have looked in upon us, 
Mrs. Sherman,” she said, at Annie’s entrance. 
“IT am just going home. The carriage has 
been waiting some time. I shall return in less 
than an hour—be the first on the ground. 
You have nothing to do but to dress and rest 
until we come back. If we have seemed a 
little arbitrary in refusing to allow you to as- 
sist us, it was because we wanted you to be 
bright and fresh for the evening. Ah, Mr. 
Sherman !’’ this radiantly, as George appeared. 
“We are in flight, I assure you! We trust 
you to see that Mrs. Sherman does not weary 
herself in body and mind until we rally to her 
assistance in force. Aw revoir!’’ 

George handed the First Directress and her 
aides into the carriage, talking easily and gal- 
lantly on the way, shut them in and bowed 
them off. 

“As if he had done the same every day of 
his life,’’ reflected Annie, viewing it all from 
the entry. ‘‘I1 am glad he feels so much at 
home. They overpower me somewhat—these 
fine ladies who have so much ‘manner!’ I 
suppose because I[ have lived in the backwoods 
so long.” 

“We could ask no more beautiful home—no 
kinder people, Annie,’ said George, treading 
the soft carpets with marked satisfaction, and 
looking about him on the furniture that bore 
no resemblance to the plain appointments of 
the country parsonage. 

“The lines have fallen to us in pleasant 
places,’’ replied his wife, somewhat absently. 





dry ; there were crows-feet at the corners of 
her eyes, and the blue of the eyes themselves 
had faded. She wished, for George’s sake, 
that she were bright and pretty as when he 
married her. He did not look a day older 
than then. His step was light, his complexion 
clear, his whole mien that of a man in the 
glory of his youth and strength.. She had per- 
suaded him into the purchase of a handsome 
suit of clothes before entering upon his new 
pastorate. They became him well, and he 
would become any station, however exalted. 

“Tt is only what you deserve, my dear,’’ she 
continued, more heartily. ‘‘The people evi- 
dently understand that they have drawn a 
prize. I knew how it would be!” 

She would not attract his attention to her an- 
tiquated apparel, by repeating Mrs. Hayward’s 
observations. 

‘‘She probably did not notice, in the hurry 
of the moment, that I had changed my dress,”’ 
she tried to comfort herself by saying. ‘‘ Brown 
is such an unremarkable color, She could not 
be expected to know that I had nothing gayer 
than this. I suppose the ehildren and I do 
look countrified. I can only hope that the 
guests will be too much taken up with their 
new pastor to bestow many remarks upon us. 
I shall be well content to stand in his 
shadow.”’ 

To do the guests justice, they did their best 
to make her forget her shabbiness—the more 
marked to her as to others when compared 
with the fashionable toilettes that presently 
filled the spacious rooms. Before the splen- 
dors of these the impression of being in abso- 
lute undress increased upon her until in the 
abjectness of her shame she felt like crawling 
under the nearest table or sofa to hide herself 
from the curious regards bent upon her; sym- 
pathized fully with the bashfulness that caused 
the two elder children who had been allowed 
to sit up “to see the party,’ to shrink into 
obscure corners, stick their fingers in their 
mouths, and obstinately resist all efforts to 
draw them from their covert, ‘‘ Mrs. Sher- 
man’’ was put into the most conspicuous place 
in the room, beside her well-dressed, animated 
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husband, who remembered every* visage he 
had ever seen before, and fitted the right 
name to each owner as he took him by the 
hand, while her brain whirled dizzily; her 
senses were caught up and tossed to and fro 
by the restless sea of strange faces ; the surge 
of many voices in her unaccustomed ears. 
She smiled and bowed, and tried to seem at 
her ease, and to catch the prevailing tone of 
familiar converse and well-bred cordiality, the 
social spirit of those who, belonging to the 
same church, and most of them to the same 
neighborhood, rejoiced together as one family 
in the reunion, and in the occasion for it. 

She failed, and she knew it, but bore the 
knowledge without other sign of discomfiture 
than a certain constraint of tone and expres- 
sion; greater awkwardness of movement, and 
diffidence of speech. She impressed those 
among whom she was henceforward to dwell, 
with the facts that she was rustic and not in- 
tellectual ; amiable and not ambitious; timid, 
but very grateful for the kindness showed to 
herself and family. Things might have been 
much more unfavorable for her future comfort 
had she been a woman of more “character.” 
The ladies of the congregation liked her none 
the less for being unassuming and ignorant. 
Their former pastor was a studious bachelor, 
who never interfered in their department of 
action. They were too much in the habit of 
following in Mrs. Hayward’s wake, and she 
was too fond of leading for them to contem- 
plate cheerfully the prospect of submitting to 
the dictatorship which had from time imme- 
morial been the prerogative of the minister’s 
wife who chose to accept the reins. They 
could have wished, since Mrs. Sherman was 
so ‘‘incapable,”’ that she were a more comely 
lay-figure, but, after all, it was tacitly agreed 
that her husband would not be less popular 
because she was uninteresting. 

“She is a domestic dowdy, without a symp- 
tom of style or manner ; as destitute of dignity 
as she is of brilliancy—but there is no harm 
in her,”’ had been Mrs. Hayward’s report that 
afternoon to her invalid sister, who was not 
able to attend the house-warming. 

The lady mentally added dulness of percep- 
tion and feeling to the unflattering list of 
qualifications for the office of nonentity in 
parish and society as she noted Annie’s appa- 
rent unconsciousness of the homely absurdity 
of her figure amid its present surroundings. 

“She is naturally awkward, and is unused 
to entertain company,” thought the critic. 
‘She locks like a good-natured dolt, but she 
feels none of the distress under which a sensi- 
tive person would writhe in discovering her 
unfitness for her present position. Why must 
our most gifted preachers marry while they 
are boys? Can her husband be blind to her 
deficiencies, or is he a miracle of self-control?” 

She turned from these meditations with 





mingled compassion and admiration, to the 
lion of the evening, and wasted no more 
thoughts upon his consort in name. 

The lion of the town he speedily became, 
and under the inspiration of the enthusiastic 
devotion of his own parishioners, the tokens of 
kindliness and appreciation he received from 
the citizens at large, his genius ripened into 
more worthy fruitage than it had hitherto 
borne. During his seclusion in the mountain 
township he had laid up treasures for future 
use that stood him in good stead now—mental 
stores and a magazine of physical forces which 
were beyond all price. His learning and elo- 
quence filled his church to overflowing within 
six months after he assumed the charge of it. 
At the end of a year they tore it down and 
built a greater—one larger than any three 
other houses of worship in Aiken, and there 
was not a vacant pew in it three weeks after 
the dedication. ‘‘A prize,’’ his wife had said, 
the evening of the reception. The Aikenites 
knew it now, if they had not then, and their 
pride in their acquisition leaped the bounds of 
the usual means by which a flock are fain to 
testify their approbation of the shepherd’s 
services. Figuratively they fell at his feet, 
kissed the hem of his garment, and offered 
their necks to his tread. Literally they doubled 
his salary; let him have his own way in all 
ecclesiastical matters; féted him continually, 
and flattered him unceasingly, and wearied 
not of making him presents of every deserip- 
tion under the sun that could contribute to his 
individual comfort and pleasure. 

He would have been more—or less—than 
human had these things failed to move him. 
Being at heart true and earnest, and in pur- 
pose upright, they stimulated, instead of ener- 
vating him. His most determined detractors— 
for envy is begotten by eminence as surely as 
the sun draws water from the bog—called him 
dogmatic, vain, and arbitrary; bruited that 
adulation had turned his head, and talked 
wisely of the rocket and the stick, and their 
willingness to abide the workings of time. 
Even they never said that he was idle or neg- 
ligent ; that he failed to play the man at the 
height of his dangerous elevation. Of course 
the ladies of church and congregation were 
foremost in the ranks of the brilliant preacher’s 
allies and admirers. 

I say “‘of course,”’ in no invidious or sarcas- 
tie tone. While Gop’s own law of the mutual 
attraction of the sexes holds good, and while 
women’s nature remains more emotional as 
more devout than that of man, the clergyman 
will continue to find his warmest supporters 
and most faithful yoke-fellows among the 
imitations of Dorcas, Persis, Priscilla, and 
Damaris, of whose distinguished services the 
celibate Chief Apostle was proud to make 
honorable mention. It was natural, moreover, 
that the women of the Aiken Tabernacle 
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should be fond of their attractive minister ; 
should sit under his pulpit discourses with 
great delight, and hearken, with rapt ears, to 
the many profound, witty, and pleasing say- 
ings which made him the ornament of their 
parlors. He was a model pastor, they were 
agreed in affirming, sympathizing, instructive, 
and entertaining, as circumstances appealed to 
his affluent heart and mind, and divided his 
visits so impartially between rich and poor that 
neither class could complain or feel slighted. 
In fine, he was all they could desire—more— 
far more than they had hoped for. “For,” 
said the very candid ones, “how could we 
imagine, without seeing and knowing him, 
that there was a faultless being in this imper- 
fect world? But what a pity” (Full chorus 
here!) “that he has such an uncongenial 
wife !’’ 

Which brings us, by a somewhat abrupt 
transition, from the high noon of our hero’s 
career to the more chequered existence going 
on within the parsonage walls. 

Mrs. Hayward had not been remiss in duty 
to those connected by lawful and blood-ties 
with the Man of the Day. If she anticipated 
his wishes, and seconded his endeavors in 
church and Sabbath-school; if she was an ex- 
cellent listener to his sermons and lectures, 
and so discriminating in her praises of these, 
that he soon found himself speculating in his 
study as to the probable effect of this, that, 
and the other passage upon her speaking face, 
or regardful of her views and desires as he ex- 
pounded doctrines and enforced belief—he 
was also reminded of her at every turn in the 
home she delighted to beautify. She ‘‘ took” 
Mrs. Sherman ‘“‘in hand’’ the day after the re- 
ception, and had guided her in all important 
affairs ever since. Under her tutilage the 
brown figured silk had vanished from Aiken 
sight and ken before it was sported a second 
time in that lively place; the stiff little curls, 
like twisted wisps of pale straw, cherished by 
Mrs. Sherman as a souvenir of her youthful 
charms and courting days, when George called 
them “golden,” and “sunny,” were trained 
into more modest and modish bandeaux, and 
the children were made almost presentable. 
Another bud was added to the cluster in the 
parents’ possession when they had lived 
eighteen months in Aiken—a little girl, who 
was baptized in the hearing of the congregation 
one fine Sabbath as ‘‘ Aurelia Hayward.’’ Her 
the First Directress would have adopted but 
for the opposition of the real mother, who still 
held to certain obsolete notions touching the 
will of the Creator in such cases, as expressed 
by His disposition of what too many American 
matrons regard as questionable blessings. 

“Tf he had not meant for me to have my 
baby for myself, He would not have sent her 
to me,”’ said the benighted creature. 

But “Baby Aura”—Mrs. Hayward's pet-title 
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| for her name-child—was a daily visitor at that 


lady’s house ; was caressed, and indulged, and 
adorned by her until she grew into such dis- 
similarity in appearance and behavior to her 
healthy, affectionate, country-born brothers 
and sisters, as excited general remark. The 
same butcher, baker, and grocer served Mrs. 
Hayward and Mrs. Sherman, and they did 
their shopping in spring and fall in company. 

“Tt is very kind in you to spend so much 
time and pains upon that uninteresting wo- 
man,’’ said the invalid sister already mentioned, 
one windy April afternoon, as the First Di- 
rectress returned from a prolonged expedition 
through millinery and dry goods stores. 

**T often ask myself why I do it,’’ confessed 
the other, throwing off her velvet cloaks and 
sables, and sinking down wearily among the 
elastic cushions of her lounge. ‘But what 
would become of her if I were to let her go? 
She has not a liberal instinct in her composi- 
tion. But for me, she would never have a de- 
cent thing for herself and children. I have to 
be constantly on the watch lest she should 
sacrifice taste to cheapness, or get a scar ty 
pattern for the sake of saving a dollar or two. 
Her disposition to pinch wherever she can is 
incorrigible.”’ 

“She yields to you generally, does she 
not?” 

“In my presence, yes, for she is a poor- 
spirited creature, and easily put out of counte- 
nance, besides being shrewd enough to appre- 
ciate, in some sort, the value of a wealthy, 
generous friend. She knows she would suffer 
severely, were I to withdraw my help. But 
she wears such a miserable face sometimes 
when J] have argued down her fears that she 
‘cannot afford this,’ and her suggestions that 
‘a simpler style will answer her purpose as 
well’ as that I have selected, that I am 
ashamed of her. The very clerks know her 
failings, and appeal to me for directions. How 
a man like George Sherman ever, even in his 
‘real’ days, fancied himself in love with that 
piece of commonplace insipidity, passes my 
comprehension. She is a clog about his neck, 
and will be always. These life-long blunders 
are miserable, hopeless complications !’’ 

Her handsome face looked so nearly misera- 
ble as she said it; was changed from its ordi- 
nary brightness into such haggardness, as no 
extremity of bodily fatigue could set there, 
that her sister refrained from a second glance 
at it. She was a good and pure woman, who 
had learned wisdom and gentleness from suf- 
fering, yet she discerned no impropriety in 
this tender sympathy with a fascinating man 
who was unsuitably wedded; did not hesitate 
to speak out the form of consolation that came 
to her mind. 

“He is fortunate in finding true friends who 
comprehend, and can minister to his spirit- 
needs. But for their companionship, and ap- 
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preciation of his higher nature, his life would 
indeed be barren.”’ 

The tears gathered slowly in the widow’s 
dark eyes. 

‘* You do not know how fearful is his need, 
Julia, or how blank is his home life; how ex- 
quisite are his sensibilities; how strong the 
cravings of the intellectual man for the ready, 
intelligent response of a kindred soul to his 
aspirations and inquiries. Eyen I, who under- 
stand him as few others ever could; to whom 
he says he can reveal more of his inner self 
than to any one else alive, am daily discover- 
ing new wants, new depths of thought and 
feeling, greater capabilities for enjoyment and 
suffering. And this, after our intimate friend- 
ship of six years’ standing! But what does 
this dull-witted clod who bears his name and 
lives under his roof—whom the world calls his 
‘wife’—guess of all this! It is the union of 
the owl and the eagle!’ 





| took this into account. 


At the same hour, Mrs. Sherman, having | 


laid away carefully her cloth cloak and mink 
furs, sat herself down at her writing-desk, 
opened a ‘“‘ Family Expense Book,’’ and began 


to record in order the purchases of the day. | 


There were no superfiuities. She acknowledged 
this to herself; also, that Mrs. Hayward’s 


were needed in their town life; prices were 
higher, and everything was to be bought. She 
had not understood until their change of loca- 
tion that their means in their old home had 
been really enlarged by the homely donations 
of her fellow housekeepers ; that when Mrs. 
Johnson sent her a pound of butter, the gift 
saved her from buying it; that Mrs. Van- 
dyke’s freshly-baked loaf of rye bread which 
came to her every Wednesday and Saturday, 
and Mrs. Peyster’s invariable rice-pudding for 
Sunday’s dinner, were, in effect, as much 
money in her purse. City parishioners never 
The stores and mar- 
ket were as convenient to her as to them, and 
they chose to presume that she had as much 
money. Yet they were generous in their way. 
She could not complain of a want of presents. 
She had laced handkerchiefs, embroidered 
hand-screens, mantel ornaments in such pro- 
fusion that her chimney-pieces looked like the 
show-counters of a fancy store; cut glass co- 
logne flasks, five pair ; match-boxes and paper- 
cutters and paper weights; inkstands of all 
patterns, and four writing-desks ; easels for 
pictures, and carved brackets for books ; watch 
cases not a few, and six jewelry stands; three 


| glove boxes, and as many for handkerchiefs ; 


maxim, ‘“‘ The best always the cheapest,’’ was | 
| keep half of them in the china closet; not to 


in the main sound policy. Her girls ought to 


have the dresses and hats she had ordered; | 


her fast-growing boys the new suits from the 
tailor who made the young Haywards’ clothes. 
The black silk, the lace collar and undersleeves, 
the steel-colored poplin walking-suit and bon- 
net to match, were only what a woman in her 


station should have if she would appear as | 


well clad as her neighbors. Yet her face, 
which had been anxious when she began her 
task, was sorrowful and perplexed as she 
wrote out the sum-total. There was nervous 
alarm in the twitching muscles of lips and 
fingers as she reviewed the columns of figures 
in the vain hope of discovering some mistake 
that should alter the result. 

Finally she shut up the book with a heavy 
sigh, and locked it out of sight, lest George 
should happen upon it and be annoyed by what 
he called her ‘‘ Martha-like calculation of ways 
and means,’ and, leaning her head upon her 
hand, sank into deep and painful reverie. 
She had no confidante, and sometimes she 
feared the seething brain would lose its bal- 
ance. Was this to go on forever? this ceaseless 
tug at the income, which, sweat and strain as 
she might, was always short of the outgo? 
this contriving, night and day, to make ends 
join that had never yet met—which shrank 
further and further apart every year? The 
salary which had seemed princely when talked 
over in the country-manse, had dwindled and 
wasted like fairy gold in the handling. It 
took ten dollars in Aiken to do the work she 


used to accomplish with one. More things 
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such a profusion of flower vases, she had to 


mention gift books in Turkish morocco and 
gilt, highly illustrated, and very expensive ; 
elaborate and costly toys for the children, in- 
cluding gold and silver rattles for the baby ; 
until from pleased surprise she passed by 
regular stages to a state of feeling akin to 
loathing. She liked “useful things.” If they 
were pretty as well as useful, so much the 
better, but this shower of what she esteemed 
baubles dispirited and irked her. Her devo- 
tion to the practical equalled the reverent de- 


light with which her spouse bent before the 


beautiful. 

And all the while the money was taking to 
itself wings. Tlfe habit of painstaking econo- 
my, the study and planning, the sifting of 
‘*must haves’”’ from ‘“‘may wants’’ was closing 
in upon heragain. Yet she had thought when 
she removed to this place to cast these behind 
her forever, as one would shake off a protracted 
nightmare from which she had just escaped 
with her life. She was beginning to suspect 
what many other clergymen’s wives have 
demonstrated as a certainty, viz., that large 
salaries invariably bring larger—and unavoid- 
able—expenses in their train. They must main- 
tain a creditable appearance in the eyes of the 
world. The interests of the clerical profession 
and the Aiken church demanded it. This was 
one of Mrs. Hayward’s cardinal doctrines. 

Before it went down the brown silk. ‘‘ Which 
was a handsome thing in itsday. What a pity 
brocades had such a short run! I haven’t seen 
one before in five years.” 
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Thus Mrs. Hayward: The children’s ward- 
robes. were ‘quite unsuitable for them in exist- 
ing circumstances. There was so much dress 
in Aiken!” The well-saved cottage furniture, 
which had been Annie’s wedding gift from the 
aunt for whom she was named, was also con- 
demned. ‘That will do very nicely for the 
servants’ room, my dear. It is good policy to 
lodge and feed your domestics well, and the 
set is really extremely neat.’’ 

The white curtains Annie had made with 
her own hands for the spare bed-room in her 
former abode were ‘‘entirely out of date here, 
and troublesome on account of the coal-dust 
and all that, you know. The country is so 
much cleaner.”’ 

The bed-quilts, two of them ‘‘album’’ patch- 
work presented by the Iadies and children of 
their late charge, were “‘ just the thing for the 
servants’ bed, and you can, if you like, put 
one under the Marseilles quilt in the nursery. 
It will keep the dust off the blankets.”’ 

Annie made no resistance. George had bid- 


den her consult Mrs. Hayward upon all doubt- | 


ful points, and the business of her life was to 
obey and please him. She knew all the same 
that she was not the mistress of her own 
house, and each concession, the relinquishment 
of each cherished project, gave her as sharp a 
pang as it would you or me, dear sister, pride 
ourselves upon our individuality though we 
may. In place of the old familiar articles, and 
the household ways she had learned with care, 
practised with satisfaction, uprose a legion 
of ‘‘Indispensables,’’ hitherto undreamed of 
which she yet dared not dispute. She may 
have been the clod her adviser deemed her, but 
the stupidest learn fast under the rod, and be- 
fore the first quarter’s salary became due, she 
had arrived at a pretty fair estimate of the 
proportion which their receipts were to bear 
to their expenditures. Her sensibilities were 
not acute perhaps, yet she endured absolute 
torture in lifting the remembered harness, and 
backling it upon her reluctant spirit. In her 
agony of distaste at the return to bondage, she 
made one cry in the ears of him whom she 
seldom troubled with complaint, with whom 
she had long ago ceased to share such trials as 
eould be kept from his knowledge. 

It was at Christmas time, and they had been 
ten months in Aiken. There was a Sabbath- 
school festival, with a loaded “tree ;’’ distri- 
bution of prizes, and much speaking aé¢ the 
children—that inimitable invention of some 
modern Herod in Howard’s clothing—an origi- 
nal story written for the occasion by the pastor, 
which was a gem in its way, and applauded to 
the echo by great and small—and in the even- 
ing a masquerade surprise party, a delightful 
novelty at the parsonage. Santa Ciaus, led in 
a band of elves, decked with holly and other 
Christmas ‘ greens,’’ who piled their gifts in 
the shape of a pyramid_in the middle of the 


| parlor floor; danced, satyr-like, about it to a 
/merry Christmas chorus, chanted as they 
moved, and retired without unmasking. Mr. 
Sherman pulled the ingenious structure to 
pieces, and distributed the presents in obedience 


to the labels attached to each. The children’ 


| were enraptured, the father hilarious as any 
of them, and really gratified by his own acqui- 
sitions, the most valuable of which was a gold 
watch and chain. Mrs. Sherman’s effort to 
| seem pleased was so unsuccessful as to call 
forth a remark which was a virtual rebuke, 
| and was understood as such by the rest as well 
| as herself. 
| ‘Mamma is not as happy as we are; has a 
| touch of the doldrums,” said George, winding 
| up Girard’s race horse. ‘1 hoped we should 
| have no sober faces on this blessed Christmas 
| day ; that we should all be able to ‘drive dull 
care away,’ for a few hours, at least.’’ 

The wondering, reproachful eyes turned to 
| her from the innocent faces about her were 
| the severest ordeal to which he could at that 
instant have subjected Annie. Let us hope he 
did not know it. She felt each as a poniard 
| thrust, and, like the blow following these, 
| came the recollection that she could not defend 
herself then or ever from the unjust suspicions 
engendered in her children’s minds. She could 
not tell them that solicitude for their welfare, 
much study of their interests and her hus- 
band’s, many and pressing fears pertaining to 
present and future embarrassments, made her 
face and spirit ‘“‘sober.” All this would sad- 
den them, and sorrow would come to them 
soon enough. She would not hasten it by her 
selfish repinings. Moreover, they might ask 
why she carried the whole load; why papa 
was light-hearted and she burdened, for chil- 
dren have an innate sense of justice that makes 
them swift in condemnation. She was sensi- 
| tive and devoid of tact or address, but she 
would have bled to death sooner than recrimi- 
nate or lower the father a thousandth part of 
a degree in the esteem of his offspring. 

Oh, the silent heroism of these commonplace 
| women, who are slow of speech and heavy of 
| visage, save when, perhaps once in a lifetime, 
they look into our eyes with a dump piteous- 
ness that rives our souls and startles us as if 
the earth had caved under our feet in what we 
thought was a sure place, as if the stone had 
cried to us out of the wall. I caught sucha 
glance the other day from a neglected wife 
who has neither beauty, nor youth, nor wit, to 
win back the truant heart she has striven for 
long, patient years to hold, and, remembering 
her that night in my prayers for ‘‘ the afflicted, 
and those who draw unto the grave,’’ awful 
words were whispered into the ear of my spirit 
in reply :— 

“When He maketh inquisition for blood, He 
forgetteth not the ery of the humble !’’ 

Annie made a visible attempt to drive away 
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the black brood of stinging tormentors who 
would not let her be at ease even on Christmas 
day. 

‘Mamma is a little tired and headachy to- 
night,” she said. ‘She is not as young as she 


/ used to be.’’ 


‘‘Papa was born last week, and never ate a 
Christmas feast or saw Santa Claus until to- 
night!” retorted George, gayly. ‘‘Clear the 
course for Dexter! He is wound up all right. 
There he goes!’’ and off dashed the spirited 
courser in the ring left by the excited children. 

Papa did not play with them every day, but 
he was the jolliest of comrades when he did; 
much livelier than poor mamma, who “‘hadn’t 
a bit of fun in her,’’ and was teo busy all the 
time to frolic with them. They left her to 
herself, therefore, without the most distant 
imagination of the sufferings hidden by the 
quiet face that watched them. 

‘That horse cost five dollars, at least,’’ said 
poor, sore-hearted Annie, “ practical’ in her 
pain. ‘And Georgie’s wax doll must have 
been twelve! I have not three dollars in the 
world! Iam sure George must have paid fifty 
for the engraving, frame and all, he gave me 
this morning! There is another bill to pay! 
He is very kind and generous, but if he only 
knew how little I enjoy such things when we 
need every cent of our salary for family ex- 
penses. Ilow shall we get along until quarter- 
day—a month and a week off?’ 

It is by nursing such unhealthy thoughts as 
these that ministers’ wives become contracted 
in ideas, mercenary in purpose. 

When the children were in bed, this 6ne of 
the sordid creatures made the outcry to which 
I have referred. ’ 

“‘George,’’ she said, with a low-spirited, 
babyish tremor in her voice, “I am sorry I 
east a shadow over your spirits or the children’s 
to-night. But I had a cause for my grave 
looks. Large as our income seems, it does not 
meet our expenses, and I couldn’t help wish- 
ing that our kind friends. had given us the 
money all these beautiful things cost. It 
would have been areal help to us just now. 
Or that they had sent in something really use- 
ful. For instance, I would rather have had a 
barrel of flour and a tub of butter than this 
mantel clock, which I don’t need in the least, 
and must have cost twice as much as they 
would.”’ 

I believe I have said elsewhere that George 
Sherman was never wittingly unkind or rough 
in word or deed to the wife he knew far his 
inferior. But his quiet sneer hurt her now 
more than downright harshness would have 
done. : 

“Judged by your rule, this workl should be 
a vast grocery and provision store. You must 
bear in mind that there are varieties of taste 
even in the same family. Iregret exceedingty, 
however, that yours were not more correctly 





divined on this occasion. You are at liberty 
to carry your utilitarian principles into action 
and barter the trumpery you do not value for 
solid, sensible bread and butter. As you say, 
that clock, which is, I know, a present from 
Mrs. Hayward and her sister, must be valua- 
ble. The bronze figures upon it—the Muse of 
History watching the motions of Time—are 
remarkably fine. An auction sale of your 
Christmas gifts would replenish your larder 
abundantly—give you pocket money for six 
months to come.”’ 

Annie, recalling his words and look five 
years previous, as she sat alone in the twilight 
of that windy April afternoon, casting. up end- 
less and unsatisfactory accounts in her aching 
head, felt again the positive physical constric- 
tion of heart and iungs that almost suffocated 
her then ; the uprising of her loyal soul against 
insuJt and wrong done her by him who should 
have sheltered her from both. She had never 
given words to the protest ; had tried to forget 
the occurrence. George had “always been 
careless: about money.’”’ Besieged by the 
temptations of the city, it was not strange that 
he grew reckless. His Jove for the exsthetic 
was mounting, or degenerating, into a passion ; 
his desire to possess and enjoy the books from 
which he had been shut out by his secluded 
position and straitened means threatened to 
become inordinate. He sought out and bought 
good pictures ; he would have the finest library 
editions of his favorite authors, let them cost 
what they might. These were a substantial 
investment, he told himself and his friends— 
riches in whieh his-children would revel when he 
had passed into the Land where all was Beauty. 
His wife might exhaust the powers of her in- 
tellect in remodelling last year’s garments and 
saving candle ends. He fed his by his royal 
lavishness of the lucre which was only made 
filthy by hoarding. He made a telling point 
in a charity sermon by comparing such heaping 
up of wealth to the manna which the economi- 
cal, long-sighted Hebrew stored in his vessel 
until the morrow, when he found it alive with 
corruption. 

He was too manly ever to become a petit 
maitre, but he cultivated his naturally refined 
tastes into fastidiousness. The appointments 
of his study were irreproachable—perfect in 
general effect and in detail. “‘A rare poem! 
visible music!’ Mrs. Hayward said, softly, 
one day, entering while he lounged in his 
reading chair and read Euripides in the sun- 
shine. It was right—only just that this should 
be. Else how could fair fancies and exalted 
conceptions visit him freely? There were 
subtle harmonies of sense and soul which must 
be consulted if one would attain his highest 
development, mentally or spiritually. The 
room in which he studied and wrote was bright 
in winter, shaded in summer, always luxurious, 
although simple enough to the casual eye. It 
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was kent at an even temperature, that no ex- 
treme of heat and cold should remind him, at 
inopportune seasons, of his corporeal existence 
when he would be all mind and spirit. There 
was a fernery in the brightest window, and 
rustic stands of flowers, often renewed, filled 
the air with delicate fragrance. 

These were not personal luxuries, but appli- 
ances of his art, as were the paintings, the two 
or three statues, and the shelves of superbly 
bound books in the adjoining library. In pre- 
paring the lectures and sermons he meant to 
deliver without notes, it was his habit to walk 
up and down the length of the two rooms, his 
head bent, and hands behind him, with half- 
closed eyes, murmuring to himself in a sort of 
trance—a clairvoyant state, upon which no 
footstep or voice might break, unless the in- 
truder’s errand were one of life or death. 

“The apartments seem to me like holy 
ground, while I catch the sound of his com- 
muning with higher intelligences,” said Mrs. 
Hayward, once to Annie. ’ 

“TI never go in, except to sweep and dust 
when he is out,” rejoined Annie, in her sim- 
plicity. ‘‘He can’t bear to have the chamber- 
maid touch a thing of his. But I am very 
particular.”’ 

“I have no doubt of it,’ Mrs. Hayward an- 
swered, patronizingly. ‘‘It is an inestimable 
privilege to minister even to the temporal 
wants of such a man.”’ 

There was no retreat in the whole house for 
“‘Mamma’s” spirit or body, not so much as a 
closet which she could call her own, in which 
she could sit her down in quiet, secure of ten 
minutes for Bible reading and devotion. She 
said her prayers generally while nursing the 
baby; and when the last one was weaned, 
lifted up her head to Him who knew her in- 
firmities, and was acquainted with her griefs, 
as she could catch a moment’s breathing space. 
A favorite season for her meditations and silent 
supplications was while mending the children’s 
clothes, after midnight had set the seal of 
soundest sleep upon other eyes. She did not 
quite comprehend her husband’s fervent peti- 
tions from the pulpit in the hearing of the 
hundreds who hung breathless upon his lips ; 
breathings after wider, deeper, richer Christian 
experience and the higher life; felt ignorant, 
and dwarfish, and wretched, as she listened 
to these, and his stirring exhortations to his 
hearers to live above the world; to spurn the 
fetters of earthly desire and earthly cares; to 
keep their minds calm and free, ever receptive 

to the influences of the Infinite Thought of 
which the human intellect was a part. 

But then there was so little Annie did under- 
stand beyond housekeeping, and sewing, and 
baby-tending! She had not an idea of what was 
meant by the divinity of hamanity, or the pre- 
Adamic period, or the Arian or Pelagian heresy. 
She had a shadowy fancy that Origen had 





something to do with original sin, and that the 
same firm manufactured the Elgin marbles 
and Elgin watches. But she did not pretend 
to know the difference between Tractarianism 
and Antinomianism, or what Doctor Pusey 
believed and Bishop Colenso did not. She 
read next to nothing, except the nice little 
books her children brought home from the 
Sunday-school library. While Mrs. Hayward 
read everything, remembered all she read and 
heard, and could 4alk so well of what she 
knew, that even George confessed he some- 
times gained new views of truth in his econver- 
sations with her. A wonderful woman was 
Mrs. Hayward! In her humility, Annie never 
thought of questioning this. It was very kind 
and disinterested in her to take her [Annie] 
everywhere in her carriage ; to pilot her through 
shops and dressmaking establishments ; to pre- 
scribe to her what should be eaten, drank, and 
worn at the parsonage. If her income equalled 
that of her chaperon, she might enjoy purchas- 
ing and ordering as much as she did. If her 
talents and education were more nearly equal, 
she would take more pleasure in their inter- 
course, Oddly enough, there floated into her 
memory in this connection a text George had 
read that morning at prayers :— 

‘*Whether he be able with ten thousand to 
meet him that cometh against him with twenty 
thousand ?” 

yeorge would have laughed at this violent 
wresting of Scripture, but there was no danger 
of his knowing of it. She had long ago ceased 
to talk to him of such trifles as her private and 
individual religious experiences. 

(To be continued.) 
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DOST THOU CARE? 


BY ENOLA. 








Dost thou care? No word of loving 
To me from thy lips has passed ; 

Dost thou care that now the shadows 
Fall around me thick and fast? 


Dost thou care that Iam grieving, 

With no friend to whisper cheer? 
Broken up the home I’m leaving; 

Death has claimed the hearts most dear. 


Wilt thou care when I am toiling 
Lonely in a foreign land? 

I shall weep for thee in longing— 
Canst thou coldly from me stand? 


Carest thou not? Thine eyes have brightened, 
And thy lips have smiled in days 

When my lips oft crossed thy pathway 
On those vanished flowery ways. 


But no other sign thou givest, 

And I blush as though in shame, 
Drawing back my outstretched fingers, 
Crushing them with grasp of blame. 
For thou turnest from my darkness— 

I now forward go alone; | 
Dost thou care? Still silent asking, 
Must thy heart my love disown? 
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SMALL STOICISMS. 


SMALL Storcisms, if of no great value in 
themselves, and showing no very tremendous 
amount of guiltiness if absent, are nevertheless 
good and useful as adjuncts, buttresses, step- 
ping-stones to the larger virtues, of endurance 
and courage. Just as some of the loveliest 
work in nature is made up of the incessant 
labors of microscopic insects, so some of the 
finest characters of humanity are those which 
are the most careful of the minor virtues, and 
the truest hero is.he who is most thorough in 
small stoicisms. Indeed, for the most part, a 
person who has no stoicism in little things is 
incapable of endurance in larger ones ; though 
there are certain characters which have to be 
spurred to the quick before they will rouse 
themselves to exertion— certain men whose 
virtues are of that theatrical kind which needs 
the aid of the imagination and the help of 
the public praise if they are to be warmed 
up into life and action at all. ‘These are the 
people who, leading self-indulgent lives in 
general, are capable of one great effort on 
some mighty occasion; who would, with a 
crowd looking on to applaud, do some tre- 
mendously great deed, perform some splendid 
bit of heroism, that would make the world ring 
with their praises ; but who, in daily life and 
without the crowd, wince if their finger aches, 
and find the smallest self-sacrifice a burden 
unendurable. Yet, as we cannot bealways on 
the mountain tops, or before the footlights 
either, and as the greater part of our lives is 
passed in the humble little valleys and by the 
quiet privacy of the home fireside, it is really 
more important that we should daily practice 
small stoicisms rather than do that one great 
deed once in our lifetime ; making our souls 
and our practice beautiful all through, and es- 
pecially in minor things, on the principle of 
many a little making g mickle, and traarslating 
into morals the monetary advice about taking 
care of the pence, by which means the pounds 
will take care of themselves. ? 

One of the small stoicisins necessary to learn 
is to bear ordinary pain without showing that 
you suffer. But some people are so cowardly 
in this that they cannot bear the most unim- 
portant little ache without making every one 
about them take their share of the discomfort. 
A commonplace headache, which in some 
houses would be neither betrayed nor observed, 
in others is considered to be sufficient cause for 
as much sympathetic fuss as if the thumb- 
screws and bootikins were going on, and death 
was stalking right up the front stairs. Good 
Heavens! the anguish of mind and body that 
is created in an establishment where the master 
or mistress is of the fretful order of Sybaritism, 
and has got toothache or themumps! Manya 
man has undergone amputation or ahy other 
terrific operation with fewer groans’; and for a 











pain which some people would have carried so 
cheerfully that no one would have known any- 
thing about it, with others no epithet express- 
ing the most excessive, the most agonizing tor- 
ture is too much to use forits description. Those 
who see the most of this kind of thing are medi- 
cal men. ‘They leave one bedside where a pa- 
tient, racked with pains that almost touch his 
reason, bravely shuts his lips over his groans 
and lets no cry escape him ; they go to another, 
where a fine lady has the faceache, where a fret- 
ful man has a fit of dyspepsia, and they are 
greeted with a volley of sighs and moans and 
complaints, and superlatives, which makes them 
smile inwardly—and more or less than smile, 
when they remember the poor fellow who bore 
his agony with such patience, and even found 
‘‘a smile for the doctor’’ in between whiles. 
Well, to bear small pains, and large ones too 
for the matter of that, without wincing, and 
without even showing that you suffer, is one 
of the lesser stoicisms which have to be learnt 
if we would not be mere Sybarites. And this 
no man or woman of our strong brave Sean- 
dinavian blood should be. 

What is true of pain is true also of bodily 
discomfort. Takea walking party, a travelling 
party of any kind, where the penalty paid for 
the pleasure on hand is fatigue. Some of them 
will go on gallantly to the last, and never utter a 
word of complaint. They know that it has to 
bedone, however tired they may be. They can- 
not stop all night in the middle of the moor or 
on the side of the, mountain ; cotite que coiite, 
they have to go on; so they make up their 
minds, square their shoulders, and go on un- 
complainingly. Others, again, fret and fume, 
and lag behind if they do not stop altogether, 
and say they cannot do it, and they will die, 
they are sure they will! and it is perfectly im- 
possible for them to move a step farther, and 
they don’t care what becomes of them—go on 
they cannot and will not. Andif you say, 
‘“Well, we are all tired, but we must put up 
with it,” they assure you in all seriousness 
that no one is so tired as they are, and no one 
suffers so much. These are the people too 
who, in a moment of perhaps real, perhaps 
apparent peril, make matters worse by their 
lamentations, by their distracted advice to the 
steersman, the driver, the oarsman — whomso- 
ever it may be that has the lead or is responsi- 
ble for the safe conduct of the party. If wo- 
men, they scream; cluteh hold of arms that 
want all their strength and freedom for work ; 
demand for themselves and their hysterical 
fears the attention which should be given, 
fixed and undivided, to the real business of the 
moment. Others of the same group, whose 
lives are just as precious, and who have no 
more wish todie than those shrieking creatures, 
and who have no more power of extricating 
themselves from peril, if there is any peril to 
extricate themselves from, yet keep silent and 
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look cheerful, or at the least are quiet and pas- 


sive. If they cannot do any active good, they 
take care not to add to the perplexities of the 
moment by active folly ; and, as a general rule 
too, they think that the man in whose charge 
they are knows his own business best and may 
be trusted. Of course sometimes there are ca- 
tastrophes sad enough, and the pitcher which 
has been scores of times to the same well gets 
broken at last ; pleasure boats upset, and the 
poor holiday-makers are drowned; railway 
trains get smashed, and scores of excursionists 
with them; and even .summer-worked horses 
take fright, and traps are overturned at sharp 
corners where there are rugged stones or an 
unhandy bridge, and eternity lying not a foot’s 


pace from the splashboard.. But, with all these | 
possibilities before them, those who have learnt | 


the grace and practice of small stoicisms can 
command themselves, and not show the fear 
they may perhaps feel just as keenly as the 
rest ; and if women would only remember that 
screaming and clutching hold of working arms, 
and distracted demands on the attention of 
those employed in regulating the course of 
things, are just so much dead weight thrown 
into the scale of danger, perhaps they too would 
learn that very useful stoicism of keeping quiet 
when there is, or seems to be, a perilous hitch 
in matters, and at the most content themselves 
with sympathetic squeezes exchanged with 
some sister, as frightened as they are, but out- 
wardly self-restrained. 

Another of the small stoicisms, which unfor- 
tunately seems to be dying out as an element 
of education, is that of eating what we do not 
like with a good grace. Some foolish person 
set it afloat as an article of belief that a child’s 
appetites were instinctive, and that it should 
never therefore be forced to eat what it.did not 
like ; some people add, and allowed to eat all 
that it does like. But we have to do now with 
the former of these two clauses. To those who 
have not tried it, it may seem a very small in- 
convenience to have the companionship of one 
who will not eat what he or she does not like, 
with the invariable corollary that he or she 
likes very few things indeed. But try it for 
yourselves, and then see what you make of it. 
Let us premise that you yourself are catholic 
in your tastes, and can (or say you can, and do 
in fact, which is the same thing) eat every- 
thing. You have no index expurgatorius in 
your bill of fare, and you have a certain pride 
in your own stoicism of not being dainty. 
Your companion can eat only three or four 
things, and these three or four cooked only in 
a particular way, and with such and such ad- 
junets. You go toa place where the cookery, 
to put it mildly, is primitive, and adjuncts a 
science of which the first principles are not 
known. For yourself, you can make yourself 


comfortable enough on what you can get; if 
you have no venison, you can eat mutton ; and 
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| if mutton runs short, you can fall back upon 

eggs and bacon, or on eggs alone if the bacon 
|is a myth. If you have no wine, you can 
drink beer, and you do not disdain milk or the 
pump if the brewer has played the district 
false. But your companion can eat nothing. 
The mutton is boiled, and he never eats boiled 
mutton ; or it is baked, and he abhors baked 
meats ; bacon and eggs are his taboo, and he 
would rather have a crust of bread and cheese 
than either ; but the bread is stale and he eats 
| only new, or new and he eats only stale; the 
| butter is salt, and the cheese hard ; he hates 
| milk; water he never touches ; beer is fit only 
| for the people who can eat fried bacon; if he 
cannot have wine such as he is used to, he will 
have nothing; and soon. At first you do not 
mind this enforced self-abnegation ; at last it 
becomes a cross laid on you as well as on him- 
| self, and even your stoicism is not sufficient to 
| bear you up under it. You only wish that you 
could take your friend back the thirty years or 
so that would put him into the educable age, 
and that you might have the ordering of the 
| nursery dinner, till you had taught that dainty 
| mouth some of the catholicity you have learnt 
| for yourself—or at least till you had taught 
him such amount of self-control as would en- 
| able him to make the best of what he has, and 
_ when he cannot get white bread to put up with 
‘brown. Besides the weakness of this form of 
Sybaritism, there is its rudeness to be consid- 
ered. In @ large dinner it may escape atten- 
tion ; and, moreover, in a large dinner there 
must be something even the most fastidious 
person can eat. But in a small entertainment, 
or maybe a ¢éte-a-téte or family dinner, is it 
cheerful, think you, to have your guest biand- 
ly refusing everything offered with a quiet 
“Thank you, no, I never eat salmon. I can- 
not touch boiled beef. Is that duck stuffed 
with onions? none, then, thank you, for me ;’’ 
and soon? Perhaps winding up with “Have 
you any cold meat in the house? May I ask 
for it if you have?” This is not a fancy 
sketch, it is a reality ; and because it is a real- 
ity, and to be found accompanied with many 
sweet and charming virtues of another kind 
—else it would scarcely need demonstrating as 
an evil at all— we advocate so strenuously this 
small stoicism of eating everything set before 
one, as part of the self-education absolutely 
necessary for us all to learn. 

In other words, these small stoicisms are 
commentaries on the law of unselfishness, and 
part of the very essence of politeness. Put a 
self-indulgent Sybarite and one of the old 
knights of chivairy together, and say who is 
the better gentleman of the two—he who cried 
out if a rose leaf was crumpled, and who knew 
nothing of self-control but the name; or he 
who cuuld brave hunger, thirst, fatigue, pain, 
peril, and every kind of bodily misery, with a 
calm face and a steady heart, keeping secret 
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all his own griefs while giving himself up to 
assuage the griefs of others? We donot think 
there can be two answers te that question ! 


—__~-e 
“UNE CHANSON,” 
BY EMMA NASH. 








LOUISIANA! I love thee, land of my birth; 

Truly, I adore thee, gem of the earth! 

Legend and romance around thee are thrown, 
Beauty and valor claim thee their own— 

Spain and gay France once called thee daug/ter, 
Thou bérest their ‘scutcheon o’er the water ; 
Each did bequeath thee charms to enhance— 
The beauty of Spain, the wit of France. 


A daughter thou art ofa sunny clime ; 
Jasmines and roses forever twine 

A wreath of beauty for thy fair brow 

In thy grand forests! and even now, 

In thy mild spring sun, fruits and flowers 
Are budding forth in thy sweet bowers 
With a lavish pride. Oh, charming land 
Of wondrous beauty! All things expand 


In thy balmy air. The human heart 

E’en beats with a more impulsive start 
And soft emotion. The generous hand 

Is ever kind to the poor’s demand, 

And Charity gives with a sweet smile 

To friendless stranger and helpless child. 
Sweet land of my birth! I love thy shades 
Of jasmine boughs and magnolia glades— 
Thy rich orange tree and graceful cane, 
And the luscious fig that shades the lane. 
I love thy lagoons of sombre hue, 

And the hanging moss; the perfumed dew 
That in the silence trickles at night; 

Thy heaven's vault and its starry light, 
And the bright-eyed stars that sweetly shine 
Through thy scented groves and feathery pine— 
And weird moonlight, so softly staying 
O’er mimosa plant, and delaying 

Its silv’ry touch on bird and flower 

In the solemn and magical hour 

Of midnight; hour, when the southern air 
Is burdened with the fragrant prayer 

Of a thousand flowers. All, all, I love— 
And the placid lake, which like a dove 
Lies in thy bosom, still and bright, 

And gilded o’er with thy sun’s warm light; 
And thy noble river, grand and deep, 
Flowing along with majestic sweep, 

With a thousand vessels on its breast, 
And the Crescent City for its crest. 
Lousiana! I love thee, land of my birth; 
Truly, I adore thee, gem of the earth! 


> oS 


TENDER SusseEcts.—In things that are ten- 
der and unpleasing break the ice by some 
words of less weight, and reserve the more 
weighty voice to come in as by-chance. 


Do all in your power to render your parents 
comfortable and happy. If they are aged and 
infirm, visit them 4s often as you can, carry 
them tokens of your love, and show them that 
you feel a tender interest in their happiness. 
Be ali to your parents which you would wish 
your children to be to you. 





THE MORAL UNIVERSE, 
WITH A WOMAN’S EYE AT THE 
‘TELESCOPE. 


BY SUE CHESTNUTWOOD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MALBROOK’’ 
AND ‘“‘ HONOR BRIGHT.” 








Woman’s sphere; unsexing the sex; and 
their many other aphorisms, had set me think- 
ing. 

‘‘Women should live at home; mind the 
children, and make it comfortable and pleasant 
for their husbands.”’ 

This is their untiring theme. Every proof is 
brought to sustain it; their erudition citing 
every illustration history affords, backing them 
up with a very cloud of authorities, way back 
to the blunt, eloquent bachelor, St. Paul. 

Well, I hav’n’t any home to make comfort- 
able ; I don’t live, I board ; I hav’n’t any chii- 
dren to look after; why I hav’n’t even a hus- 
band, nor any one else in this wide world but 
Uncle Griff. Will some wiseacre mercifully 
point out to me my sphere? 

This world isasphere. Every living creature 


-on its surface has his individual sphere. I am 


not so great an egotist, as for one moment to 
imagine myself an exception to an established 
law of nature. I would as soon doubt the force 
of gravitation, and start out for a pleasant, 
airy stroll from my window in the third story; 
or turn atheist, and mock the existence of an 
All-controlling mind, which had framed these 
laws ; ora miserable sceptic, questioning my 
own immortality, as to imagine for one moment 
that the Omnipotent will, that called me into 
being, did so, only to cast the work of His 
hand a stray waif on the surface of life to 
drift hither and thither, aimless, objectless. 
Every life has its centrifugal and centripetal 
force, as certainly as the planets, which, in 
their dumb, passive way, are guided through 
their wide circuitous orbits. Let one of these 
break loose from the law of attraction and re- 
pulsion, and imagine the havoc among the 
spheres. Such an infringement, and the whole 
universe would run riot. One of nature’s sim- 
iles; let us make the application. 

No man can break a law, whether divine or 
human, and not have that violation felt 
throughout his entire community, aye through- 
out the entire universe. Therein lies the sel- 
fishness of sin. Let us prove the position 
advanced. Conceive the crime to be one of the 
most heinous murder. First, the man himself 
is a blight ; his whole life from seeming honor 
suddenly a foul blot; wife, children, friends 
disgraced ; the community enraged, demand 
life for life; human law urges, divine law 
sanctions the penalty. Thus two lives are sacri- 
ficed, one to rage, malice, probably jealousy, 
the other to justice. Thus each life, beiyg a 
sphere, two shoot from their orbits, making as 
palpable confusion in the moral] universe as the 
random course of a planet would in the mate- 
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rial. Now the moral and material universe 
being indubitably admitted to be closely allied, 
one cannot vibrate without quickening the 
pulsation of the other. 

I talked to Uncle Griff about it the other 
evening. He laughed, saying my analogous 
reasoning was mere sophistry, that I was stray- 
ing into the cloudy waves of metaphysics, and 
stood a fair chance of losing myself. 


We were in the drawing-room, I in the bay | 


window, Uncle Griff pacing the floor, his arms 
folded behind him, a restless habit he has. 

The apartment found us its sole occupants. 
The devotees that constitute our stylish little 
world at Madame Berrié’s, were offering their 
oblations at fashion’s crystal shrine, or, in 
plainer phraseology, making their dinner toil- 
ets before their mirrors. Our landlady, in 
downright English, is plain Mrs. Jeremiah 
Berry, but she gives the homely name a French 
accent, hoping thereby to give prestige to her 
house; and though you may scoff, there is po- 
licy in it, for Madame Jerémia Berrié has more 
stylish boarders, and gets richer pay than Mrs. 
Jeremiah Berry would ever dare to ask. It is 
characteristic of our nation, be it spoken to our 
shame, this love of everything foreign. 

But of Uncle Griff. I was not to be put aside 
by a sneer, so continued :— 

* But, Uncle Griff, supposing my theory to be 
true?” 

‘*Well?”’ from the other side of the room, in 
his quiet tone of questioning, waiting for me 
to fill out the diagram of my thought. 

“Everybody, even right in this house, has his 
sphere. There is Madame Berrié¢, Atlas-like, 
holding our domestic skies on her shoulders ; 
Mrs. Beauchamp, rapt up in her soroses; Mrs. 
Bowen, negotiating and plotting to secure es- 
tablishments, and their accompanying male 
appliances, for her daughters ; Miss Sheldon, 
with her whole soul absorbed in the latest style 
of pannier, and her chignon; so through the 
entire lady list, and the same with the gentle- 
men. Even yourexcellency is no exception. I 
alone have no orbit.”’ 

‘“Umph! Emulate Mrs. Beauchamp, ‘Lucy 
Stone, Olive Logan, and the like. Cultivate 
strength of Mind, to the expense of womanly 
grace! Prepare a lecture on the wrongs of 
your sex, as the China question,”’ in a tone of 
utter scorn. 

Uncle Griff’s contempt always raises every 
particle of latent animosity in my nature. I 
had a hateful retort on my lips; he prevented it 
by adding sneeringly :— 

‘Or, like every other of your kind, fall in 
love and marry.”’ 

“Shall I, Uncle Griff? Do you adviseit? For 
if you do I will think seriously of it. The young 
minister asked me to be his wife last week 
before he went away,’’ I said, quite cooly, 
though with a little trembling of the lips. I 
had been trying to muster courage to tell him 





for days. He gave a little, almost impercepti- 
ble start, strode up and down the.room in 
silence fora moment, then remarked with a 
sort of smothered anger, 

“A minister’s wife — ten children — and six 
hundred a year! You set your standard 
high !’’ 

What woman would have borne that? I 
half made up my mind to accept the-minister 
just out of spite, and was about telling him so, 
when he came to a sudden stand quite beside 
me, and taking my face in his hands looked at 
me earnestly. Such eyes as has Uncle Griff— 
gray eyes, dark, deep, intense, and when bent 
on me in that kind, searching way, they swept 
away every vestige of anger. 

**Do you love him, little woman?” 

‘Who? The minister?’’ my cheeks very 
hot. 

‘*Yes,’’ with the anger breaking out again. 

‘“No! Why should 1?” laughing. Hedrew 
a long breath, and leaving me, strode up and 
down the room again. 

For a little my thoughts took a discursive 
flight after the young minister, with a little 
wonderment as to whether he would really 
eare that I did not love him, then, girl fashion, 
they flew off at a tangent, comitg back to the 
subject that had set us quarreling. I took up 
the thought where we had dropped it. 

“Uncle Griff, do you believe in the existence 
of a moral universe?’”” There was a bit of a 
sinile in his eye that bade me continue. ‘“ Well, 
sir, according to mathematical assumption, 
every whole is composed of parts, therefore the 
universe, as a whole, is indubitably composed 
of said part or atoms.’’ Another bit of smile 
with its unspoken ‘“‘ Well?”’ ‘In order to sus- 
tain irrefragable the harmony of the whole, 
each atom must perform its function, no mat- 
ter how minute and infinitesimal that function 
may be.’’ He drew a chair to my side, and sit- 
ting down, stroked his moustache in a sort of 
lazy amusement. It provoked me, but I was 
just ready tosum up my substance, so deemed 
it polite to be blind. ‘‘ Then as the moral uni- 
verse is composed of moral atoms, and as each 
human being is such an atom, why J, having 
every reason to suppose myself a human being, 
ean deduce no other conclusion than that I am 
amoral atom, and as such have my part to 
perform in order to maintain the entirety of 
the whole.’”’ He raised his eyebrows; that 
always makes me angry, and he knowsit. I 
added, excitedly: “And J am only one of 
many thousands of women whose lives are not 
blanks, nature admits of none such, but rather 
disturbing elements in the harmonious whole.” 

‘Find the remedy! Prove the benefactress 
of your much abused sex! Collect your femi- 
nine sphere into a grand luminous constellation, 
that shall put to the sixth magnitude every 
other star in your moral firmament,’’ sarcas- 
tically. 
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At that moment the gong sounded. With 
his courtly grace he offered his arm to lead me 
to the dining-room ; I declined, defiantly ; he 
laughed. 

“ The ‘ Declaration of Independence’—a good 
beginning,’’ with covert scorn. 
the hall and came in with the boarders, so I 
bit my lip for answer, but I carried my tele- 
scope to the dining-room, and, when we were 
seated, levelled it, first of all, at Uncle Griff. 


PART II. 


AND viewed physically, a man finely built, 
with a certain elegance of bearing quite dis- 
tingué,; a head of intellectual cast; a face ver- 
satile in expression, more puzzling than hand- 
some; mentally, strong, vigorous, original ; 
morally, an enigma. He had baffled me al- 
ways, this kind, cynical, haughty Uncle Griff. 
He fills his orbit with the steady brilliancy of 
a Jupiter, having at thirty-five amassed a 
splendid fortune. From a worldly point of 
view, his life is rounded and complete, yet he 
is dissatisfied, unbelieving, sometimes skep- 
tical. 

There must have been something in my eyes 
savoring of their moral medium, for suddenly 
he brought his to bear upon me, with an ex- 
pression’ half amused, half satirical, which 
rendered further telescopic observations, in 
that direction, utterly impossible. My chicken 
had grown cold in the meantime; I pushed my 
plate away in disgust. He laughed provok- 
ingly. 

“‘Tam glad you areso happy,” I said, curtly. 

There was a cynical curve to his lip that in- 
stantly brought my telescope into requisition 
again. 

“Why is not this man happy? There is a 
reason for everything under the sun.”’ I had 
just mentally enunciated that trite truism, 
when Mrs. Beauchamp observed, at my elbow: 

“We had a very forcible discussion on the 
divorce question at the Sorosis last evening.” 

‘Ah, indeed! May I presume to ask the 
decision of your august assembly?’ asked 
Uncle Griff, with courtesy of manner, save to 
the initiated, quite covering the latent irony of 
his tone. 

Polemic as Mrs. Beauchamp is in disposition, 
she took the question bona fide, and gnswered 
it accordingly. 

** We voted it ‘woman’s safeguard.’”’ 

I turned to Uncle Griff with an air of tri- 
umph, expecting his defence, and met such an 
expression. His dark, intense eyes were ter- 
rible; his lips grand, in their infinite scorn. 
Mrs. Beauchamp was angry, and did not 
glance at him; but J, my eyes fairly ached with 
their moral lenses. He looked annoyed at my 
persistent gaze, and turned his back quite on 
me, lending his affable manner and fluent con- 


We had reached [| 





versation to his neighbor, Miss Bowen, thereby 
delighting Mrs. Bowen, her mother, who men- 
tally furnished an establishment on Fifth 
Avenue, in prospectus. Ah, incorrigible Uncle 
Griff! 

“We have anew boarder,”’ observed Miss 
Sheldon, who likes a bit of gossip next to her 
finery, across the table to me. 

Madam Berry has the same set of boarders 
year in and year out, in approved aristocratic 
style, so this announcement was as good as 
an “‘extra.’””’ My woman’s curiosity could not 
resist the question, ‘‘ Pray, whom?” 

“Aninvalid. Isaw her comein. She dresses 
in deep mourning. I shouldn’t wonder if she 
is a widow. She looks far enough gone in con- 
sumption to begin saying her prayers,’’ ascetic- 
ally. 

Like all old maids, Miss Sheldon hates 
widows. 

Ihadan engagement with somebody to go to 
the opera, so left both the gossip and the des- 
sert, and the table too, without even so much 
as a word of explanation to Uncle Griff. 


“*Tis love, love, love, 
That makes the world go round.” 


It sounds pretty. There is a sentimental 
sort of ring in it that plays in perfect harmony 
on the finer chords of our nature. Aside from 
the poetry, the couplet contains an assertion, 
made in such bold, positive terms, that the 
first impulse is to accept it without questioning 
its veracity. Somebody whispered it to some- 
body else last night at the Academy, right after 
one of Kellogg’s sweetest bursts of song in 
‘“‘Faust.’”” The whisper seemed to catch the 
refrain, like the sweet, delicate essence of an 
echo. Everything appealed to the senses; the 
brilliant flood of light ; the wild, alluring mu- 
sic; the air, with a multitude of gay fans, like 
birds of rare plumage, coaxing it into artificial 
zephyrs, laden with the perfume of a thousand 
choice exotics, surrounded by the dazzling 
aureola of beauty and art, with somebody’s 
handsome face just a trifle bent toward some- 
body else. Was it any wonder one yielded to 
the power of the charmer, and believed? 

Hume says: ‘A wise man should proportion 
his belief to the evidence.”” So this morning I 
brought out my moral scales into the broad 
light of the sun, and laid the couplet, with its 
mighty presumptive power, quite init. Behold 
its weight! There was nothing to balance it. 
It did not sink an hair’s breadth. The arith- 
metical expression 0 was its avoirdupois. I 
brought mathematics to the aid of my telescope, 
hoping to find the secret of the universe and 
discover an orbit for my unfound sphere. 

First, is there such a thing as love? They 
claim that it is as old as the world. Adam 
first told the story to Eve. Its very antiquity, 
like the word of Revelation, is its strongest 
proof. Every effect must have a cause, and 
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surely the effects of the thing love are palpable 
enough. Contrast the loved and unloved 
wife ; then view its utter lack in the old maid. 
So cause and effect prove the existence of this 
thing love to be actual, not abstract. Now the 
question becomes one of strength. Is its mo- 
tive power sufficient to perform the mighty 
function it so gaily claims—the swinging on its 
axis of this round world? If it can be so 
proven, I can be at rest; for if it will whirl 
this great material sphere around its orbit, it 
can surely do as much for my little moral 
sphere. 

Everything tangible has two leading con- 
stituents—quantity and quality. First, as to 
its quantity. Set out the married couples that 


love each other, against those who married for | 


interest, or whose short-lived passion, ere the 
honeymoon was spent, proved that 


“There lies within the very flame of love, 
A kind of wick, or snuff, that will abate it,” 


who has the majority? You can divide the 
loved into the unloved, and cover your mental 
blackboard with an unending example in long 
division. Then flank the great crowd with the 
bachelors, old maids,-and those proud!y waving 
their divorce bills, and one’s head fairly reels. 
Thus the quantity is proved insufficient. As 
to the quality. In the long run, it is quality, 
not quantity, that tells. 

It requires much copper to be the equivalent 
of a little gold; much gold to buy a tiny dja- 
mond. A little true courage puts to the blush 
untold bravery. One mind may hold all mat- 
ter its slave; one strong, deep intellect rules 
the masses. Soif love can be proved immortal 
in quality, its continuous power, though feeble, 
through the ages, might make the world ‘‘go 
round,’’ like the steady dropping of water, 
that rends the solid rock as effectually as if it 
had been blasted. Isitimmortal? For answer. 

The widow pleasantly surveys the becoming 
eap reflected in her mirrof; ; the flirt kisses 
any silly girl who is foolish enough to give 
him the liberty; the epithets darling, sweet- 
heart, so many delusive terms of deceit, so 
many subtle, dangerous loadstones to crime 
and ruin. Even where the love is true, where 
the man and woman are honest in their devotion, 
where ‘“‘their children rise up and call them 
blessed,’’ let one die, say the wife. The hus- 
band weeps heartfelt tears. For one year the 
sod is kept green on the new-made grave; af- 
ter that, he concludes, of course, self-denyingly, 
that the children need a mother. The Saviour 
plainly discovered to us his omniscient presence 
when he declared that ‘‘In the resurrection, 
they neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage.’”” Otherwise, imagine the riot in heaven 


when each man came to claim his wife ; each 
woman her husband. 

The quantity of love has been proved an in- 
finitesimal particle, its quality essentially non- 





enduring. Thus is the couplet refuted. If 
any 
* Love, love, love, 
Makes the world go round,” 

it is the love of God, who, out of sheer pity for 
vain, presumptuous man, keeps in constant 
revolution the great axletree of the universe, 
to save him from plunging into infinite space. 

That evening, when somebody stooped to 
claim his rightful kiss, somebody else drew 
back, and told him, sorrowfully, what the sun- 
light had done. A few minutes after, going 
up stairs with a little sad sinking of the heart, 
I met Uncle Griff, and told it all in a dozen 
words. He stooped and kissed me in a kind, 


| grave way, that sent me to my room with a 





spice of wonderment mingled with the sadness, 
at the different calibre of two kisses. When 
there, I knelt down in my casement, gazing 
up at the heavens, with their bright spheres 
revolving in their sea of blue, perplexed and 
troubled. The material acting only as a sym- 
bol of the moral universe. If God’s love made 
those myriad worlds complete this revolution, 
might not a great, true, woman love, rendered 
pure by the refining influence of the Divine, 
cause a human sphere to “go round ?’’ 

There was a little dull ache in my heart. So 
had I discarded my first two lovers, the young 
minister and somebody. I had had a glimpse 
into life’s mysteries ; had half-guessed the se- 
cret system that made the harmonious whole, 
then suddenly was thrown back on myself. 
And my orbitless sphere seemed plunging 
through chaos. 


PART III. 


THE new boarder and I have grown quite 
intimate. It was in this wise: She never 
leaves her apartments. One day I was passing 
through the hall, her parlor door stood wide 
open. I glanced in. She was reclining in a 
luxurious, sleepy hollow. She smiled, I re- 
turned it. The next day the same thing hap- 
pened; she called me in. Since then, there 
seems to be a witchery about that door. Uncle 
Griff says I cannot pass it. She is a sweet, 
gentle lady, so emaciated with consumption 
that one cannot judge her age. She evidently 
has been beautiful, and looks so now when the 
hectic is on her cheek. She has such grand 
eyes as artists always give to Desdemona, and 
a wealth of dark hair. Her mouth alone is not 
perfect; it is pusillanimous, and lacking in 
character. Her brow, I am sure, has been 
fair and smooth, but now there are tense lines 
across it, and about her whole face is a certain 
something which unconsciously makes one 
whisper to oneself, ‘ Purified through suffer- 
ing.”’ In conversation she is entertaining and 
instructive. She seems to have visited every 
point of interest the world over. Her delinea- 
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tions of character and scenes are graphic and 
to the point. One day she told me she had 
traveiled for the last twelve years.. That is 
just the length of time I had lived with Uncle 
Griff. I told her so. She seemed interested, 
and before I was conscious, had gathered the 
inain facts of my uneventful existence—how 
my mother had died at my birth ; and whilst I 
was still an infant of a month, my very constant 
father had married again; how, within two 
years after his second marriage, he died, leav- 
ing me, my stepmother’s sole child; how she 
had devoted her short, sweet life to me, and 
bequeathed me on her death-bed, a child of 
seven years, to her only brother, this same Un- 
cle Griff. When I had finished, she remarked, 
quietly :— 

“‘He is not your uncle, then, save in name? 
There is none of his blood in your veins—no 
kinship?” 

I had known it always, of course I had, and 
yet I started as if a thunderbolt had fallen at 
my feet. She laughed, a little low, musical 
laugh. It nettled me, I hardly knew why, and 
yielding to the abruptness, which Uncle Griff 
styles my inherent honesty, I rose and left the 
room without even bidding her good-day. 
Searce a dozen steps from her door I met Uncle 
Griff. 

*“Do you want a ride?’’ he asked. 

“No,” shortly, without looking at him, and 
attempting to pass. 

He brought me toa sudden stand, taking my 
face in his hands, and looking at it curiously. I 
bit my lips, flushed, then met bis eyes defiantly. 

‘“*What’s the matter, little woman?’’ 

** Nothing !’’ curtly. 

“Tt couldn’t be less,’ laughing provokingly, 
then adding, ‘‘Duke and Dandy are in fine 
spirits ; the Park will be gay this afternoon. I 
will go around the block while you get on 
your wrappings,” and he left me, coolly taking 
the decision in his own hands, a way peculiar 
to him. 

He went around the square several times. I 
saw him from my window. He conquered; he 
always does. I put on my mufflers and went 
down. He lifted me in, sprang to the seat be- 
side me, wrapped the robe well about me, all 
without a word, then gave rein tothe impatient 
horses. They were “‘in fine spirits,” and first 
claimed all his attention. The air was balmy 
as May, though still January; Fifth Avenue 
and Union Square like a gala day; but I had 
my eyes at the telescope again, and it was 
levelled quite over the heads of the gay crowd. 
Yet all my observations ended in a baffled, 
troubled, ‘‘Why?” By the time we had 
reached the Park, Duke and Dandy were more 
tractable and facile ; Uncle Gritf reduced them 
to a slow, even trot, then turned to me. 

“Well, at what conclusion have you ar- 
rived?” quizzically breaking into my half 
thoughts, half speculations. 
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**Conclusion about what ?”’ Lasked, starting, 
as if he had read me. 

‘“Why, the perplexity advanced by our af- 
flicted Spirituality’’—for such was his sobriquet 
for my new friend. 

“Everything is perplexing,’ I said, eva- 
sively. 

**And everybody ?’”’ questioningly. 

“Te. 

‘*Who in particular?” in his persistent way. 

All my life I had answered his questions ; I 
did so now unequivocally, ‘‘ You, for one.” 

He looked half annoyed, half amused ; the 
latter finally eclipsed the former. Raising his 
eyebrows, he said: ‘‘You have been taking a 
moral survey of me ever since you told me 
about the young minister. Why?” 

Somethiug in his tone made my cheeks burn. 
He had caught the refrain, and tossed that 
troubling, bewildering ‘‘why’’ in my face. I 
was almost angry. 

*‘ Must there be a reason for everything under 
the sun,” Iasked. A few weeks before I had 
vowed that there must. 

‘*T did not suppose that your very logical mind 
would rest content without tracing the subject 
to its origin,’ he said, tormentingly. Ithink I 
must have looked troubled, for the next minute 
he added: ‘*Child, what és the matter ?”’ 

*T don’t know, Uncle Griff; perhaps if I 
could find my sphere I should rest content’’— 
laughing to keep from crying. 

He looked grave. ‘‘Be more of a philoso- 
pher ; take life as it comes. Look at this gay 
crowd. How many of them, think you, are 
absorbed by a grand object? Their lives are 
for the most part orbitless ; yet they are con- 
tent enough, their greatest care being to get 
rid of their hours. Why not emulate them? 
‘Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow you 
die.’ ”’ 

His cold; keen philosophy made me shudder. 

‘One would think, to hear you, you were a 
disciple of Epicurus,’’ I said, scornfully. Then 
added, looking into his bitter, sceptical face : 
‘‘Uncle Griff, the principles you advocate do 
not satisfy you.’’ He shrugged his shoulders. 
I went on: ‘‘ The universe you present to my 
view is a chaos, each sphere rushing at random 
through infinite space, attracted and governed 
by no all-powerful centre. Iam happy that I 
do not believe as you.”’ 

** Your third lover will steal your heart, and 
you will no longer be orbitless,’’ he said, with 
a cold, hard curve to his lips. 

It angered me. ‘ What, then, will you do, 
Uncle Griff?” 

He fought me with my own weapons, for, 
looking right into my eyes, he replied: ‘As J 
do now,” and turned from me. with a fierce, 
smothered sigh. I buried my face in my muff, 
only half conscious then of what our words had 
meant. Our horses’ heads, after that, turned 
homeward. 
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At the door of my room I found our new 
boarder’s maid, waiting with a note for me. I 
read it: ‘I have been very sick ; come and see 
me.”’ 

I threw aside my wrappings and went. She 
was in the sleepy hollow where I always found 
her. Her face was overspread with an ashy 
pallor. She motioned me to a seat beside her, 
and dismissed the maid. 

“Tam so sorry,” I said, penitently, remem- 
bering the angry manner in which I had left 
her in the afternoon, for now it was early eve- 
ning, and the gas was lighted. 

She paid no heed, but said, in a sort of eager 
haste : ‘I want to tell you about myself. I 
want you to helpme. Will you listen?’’ Her 
voice was unnatural. 

I drew my chair quite in front of hers; a 
little surprised, for she had been reticent as to 
her history, encircling her past life with a wall 
of reserve which I had never tried to overthrow. 

She spoke rapidly, as if fearing to lose a 
second : “I have had my Jast hemorrhage ; my 
life is numbered by momenis/’’ Then, after a 
great effort, partly for strength, partly for 
control: ‘‘My father and mother died when I 
was a child, leaving me a fortune. I was 
brought up in a fashionable boarding-school. 
Money is all-powerful; it proved my curse / 
Every one petted and spoiled me. I was never 
taught self-government. At nineteen I mar- 
ried a noble man. I was no wife; I did not 
know the meaning of the holy word. I had 
been used to flattery and gayety ; I could not 
givethem up. I received attention from other 
gentlemen, as I had done before—one in par- 
ticular.”” And the ashy hue increased, but she 
went on resolutely: “‘My husband remon- 
strated; I called him a tyrant; I wilfully 
deserted him ; he obtained a divorce ; I married 
the man he hated /’’ She lay back faint and for 
a moment speechless. There was wine on a 
light stand beside her; I filled a glass and 
placed it to her lips, then wiped the perspira- 
tion which stood in round beads from her brow. 
As she continued, her voice, usually so beauti- 
fully modulated, grew shrill with anguish: 
“Now Iam dying. I must see this man against 
whom I have sinned, and beg his forgiveness 
ere it is too late. That was what brought me 
to this house. I knew I could not live.” 

“He is in this house !’”’ I exclaimed, catching 
my breath, as we instinctively brace ourselves 
when Fate is about to read one of her dread 

* decrees. 

She raised herself on her elbows, leaning 
forward, her eyes wild and eager. ‘Yes, in 
this house! Can you not guess ?” 

“No,” with a shudder that belied my word. 

“You call him Uncle Griff. Now you know 
all. Callhim! Lose not a minute! Go!” It 
was little other than a gasp. 

I obeyed mechanically. I was like one 
stunned. I reached Uncle Griff’s apartments 





as the somnambulist reaches the place he seeks. 
His parlor door stood open ; he sat within, be- 
fore the grate fire. Ientered without rapping ; 
went directly over, and stood beside him. I 
must have looked pale, for he looked startled, 
taking my hands in his, and exclaiming : ‘‘ Your 
ride chilled you ; you are ill.” 

**She is dying—the strange lady. She wants 
you!” T said, without a word of explanation. 

He dropped my hands ; his face grew hard 
and white, as if having a prescience of what 
answer his words would bring : “ Who is she?” 

**She was your wife?” 

There was a look of infinite, withering scorn 
upon his face. “She hid herself under an 
assumed name. You have known it all thés 
time!” 

I was too bewildered to resent the accusation, 
and answered simply, almost apathetically : 
“Never until this moment, when I came for 
you.”’ 

He took my face in his hands and looked at 
me. I never shall forget that look—sad, yearn- 
ing, intense. Then drew my hand through his 
arm, and led me back to this woman who had 
wronged him. 

That meeting! It was years of agony forced 
into a few brief moments. There was some- 
thing royal in the words: “I forgive you 
fréely, as I hope to be forgiven.” 

He left the room. I was alone with her. 
She motioned for me to call her maid. We 
stood one on either side of her. There was a 
little sigh, an expression of ineffable peace, and 
it was over. Purified through suffering. 


I had scarcely seen Uncle Griff for a month ; 
we had only met at meals. Then he was taci- 
turn and gloomy, yet I felt his kindness ina 
thousand little delicate ways. I spent that 
month literally alone. Life to me was infinite, 
measureless space, black and horrible, in which 
I was drifted hither and thither by wild and 
cruel currents. My face had a vague, almost 
frightened expression—I could see in my mir- 
ror. At the end of that month, one afternoon, 
I went down to the drawing-room, because the 
solitude of my chamber had grown hateful to 
me. At the first glance I thought it vacant, so 
entered ; but instantly discovered that Uncle 
Griff was its sole occupant. He came to meet 
me, took my hand, and led ‘me toa chair before 
the grate fire ; then stood beside me. 

‘IT did not know you were here,’ I said. 

“If you had, you would not have come?” 
bitterly. 

“ No. ” 

His arms were folded. He looked down at 
me. There were tense lines about his proud 
mouth. ‘Child, you have been cruel.” 

There was something in the tone thrilled 
every nerve. I buried my face in my hands ; 
he took them, with gentle firmness, in one of 
his; with the other raised my face. The 














stronger will conquered. I met his eyes; he 
stooped and kissed brow, and cheek, and lip. 


Another month. We are in the bay window 
of our own drawing-room. Itis early evening ; 
the servang has not yet brought in the lights. I 
on a low stool at my husband’s knee, his hand 
upon my head. In the dark blue sky, one by 
one, the stars are peeping forth. I very hum- 
bly thank God, who has made my vision so 
clear, that no telescope is needed ; the mystery 
is solved. 

As the sun is to the solar system, so is love, 
first divine, then human, to the moral universe. 
And when I frankly tell my thought, there is 
neither sarcasm nor scepticism in the answer- 
ing smile from those fine, proud lips. 


—q2r—-—a—_____—_ 
MY LOVE'S DOWER. 
BY EDWARD JAMESON. 








DOWERLBESS she came to me a bride, 

Save with the love that did abide 
Amid life’s darkest storm, 

When my frail bark before the gale 

Was tempest driven, and I did pale 
Before its awful form. 


But calm, serene, and beautiful, 
Her face I saw, and lo! a lull 
Came o’er my spirits deep; 
The fury of the gale was past, 
And I could lay me down at last, 
And sleep a dreamless sleep. 


The guiding star which lured me on 

To victories I had never won, 
Without its constant light; 

Which still before shone so clear, 

1 could but hope, and dared not fear, 
Lest it should fade from sight. 


Oh Life! oh Love! oh Love and Life! 

So far removed from earthly strife, 
Yet so compassionate ; 

At every turn thy guiding sway 

Doth lead me in the better way 
Where sits a smiling fate. 


———_ oe —-- 


RULEs FOR READING.—Lavater says : ‘‘Read | 


the best books which wise and sensible persons 
advise, and study them with reflection and ex- 
amination ; that is, ask yourselves, ‘Do I un- 
derstand what I read? Do I benefit by it? 
Do I become wiser and better thereby?’ Read 
with the firm determination to make use of all 
you read. Do not by reading neglect a more 
immediate or more important duty. Do not 
read with a view of making a display of your 
reading. Ido not read too much atatime. Re- 
ilect on what you have read, and let it be a 
nourishment of the heart and soul, moderately 
enjoyed and well digested. 


ExPEct to live and act forever! and let all | 


your thoughts and actions be pure, so that all 
may love you while here, and the accusing 
spirit hereafter may not lay the deadly weight 
of sin upon you. 
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BY VIOLETTE WOODS. 





‘*WalT a moment, father,’ and a clear, soft 
voice wound like a thread of melody through 
the wide hail and out upon the veranda, 
where old Judge Winston stood, buttoning his 
fur-lined overcoat. 

He turned as he heard his daughter’s soft 
foot-fall coming towards him, and smiled upon 
her as sweetly as winter sometimes smiles upon 
a bed of early violets. 

‘What commissions have you now?’ he 
inquired, as she laid her warm hand upon his 
arm, and raised her bright facé to his. ‘“‘ Is it 
another new bracelet, or only my pocket-book, 
to dispose of as you please ?”” 

‘It is only some letters, father, to which I 
wish you to attend particularly. Postmen are 
careless sometimes, you know; and it is very 
important that these should be mailed to-day. 
There are three of them, remember.’’ And, as 
she lranded them to him, there was a blush upon 
her cheek, and a bashful, maidenly fear in her 
heart that he would examine the superscrip- 
tions. But he did not; he placed them in his 
huge pocket, and carefully pressed them€lown, 
‘lest they should be lost,’’ he said. 

‘I thought, perhaps,’”’ he added roguishly, 
*‘you wanted another diamond ring, or neck- 
lace, or something of the kind, that woman’s 
vanity is always suggesting; and, so I in- 
tended to deliver a short lecture upon extrav- 
agance. I am glad, however, that I shall 
not have to expend my eloquence until later 
in the day; it is too soon after breakfast to 
make the effort.’’ 

**Oh,’” she replied, averting her sweet face, 
and playing confusedly with the tassels of her 
crimson wrapper, “this is an affair too im- 
portant and too sacred to be mentioned in the 
same breath with diamonds and dress. But I 
shall not detain you.’”’ And she raised her 
| lips to receive his parting kiss. 

She ran lightly up the broad stairway, and 
entering her chamber seated herself in an arm- 
| chair before the fire of glowing anthracite. 

There were crimson roses on her cheeks, and 

dewy violets in her eyes, as she sat musing 

that snowy winter morning ; and her heart was 
| as light and happy in her bosom as a bird in 
| its nest of down. For an hour she sat think- 
| ing. There was comfort, and hope too, in her 

thoughts ; one would have guessed as much 
from the smoothness of her brow and the-gen- 
/ tleness of her respiration. She rose after a 
| while, crossed the room and opened her writing 
desk ; took up two letters, kissed one of them 
as tenderly as the zephyr kisses the floweret, 
and returned to her seat near the fire. She 
unfolded it, gazed lovingly at the signature, 
and turning to the commencement, read it 
| aloud in a voice soft as that of a cooing dove:— 
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‘Miss Winston—or, as my heart instead of 
cold formality would dictate, dearest Nettie. 
In the few months which have passed since 
our acquaintance began, I have learned a les- 
son which throughout the coming years can 
never be forgotten. ThatI love you, you must 
have discovered; but you can no more measure 
the depth and intensity of that love than a 
can measure the waters of the ocean, or test 
the intensity of the fires that slumber in the 
bosom of Vesuvius. I would that I could tell 
you all that my full heart feels—how your 
image first dawned upon my heart, faint, yet 
fair and distinct as the orient beams of the 
sun, gathering brilliancy, and warmth, and 
power with every hour since its rising, until, 
at last, it is as bright and glorious as the noon- 
day. The language may seem extravagant, 
but it is the outburst of a passion high as the 
sky, deep as the sea, and limitless as eternity. 
Ihave chosen this method of telling a | love 
in preference to a verbal interview, for I have 
felt and still feel that I could not endure a re- 
fusal from your lips. If one is instore for me, 
let silence upon your part be the reward of my 
audacity for presuming to hope where no en- 
couragement has been given. Therefore, I 
ask no reply if youdonot love me. But if you 
do love me, if you are willing to — my 
love, to bear my name, and share my home, 
bid me come to you to-morrow ey, Write 
me, if but a line, and send it tothe P.O. Tell 
me thgt you love me, and believe me, 

; Mares yours, 
“HENRY NEWELL.” 

She pressed her lips to it again as she con- 
cluded; and, from the devotion she displayed, 
it was easy to guess that her reply had been 
favorable. 

“It seems so short, so concise,’’ she mur- 
mured, unfolding the original from which she 
had copied her answer to his fervent appeal; 
**but there is a ‘ volume in every word.’ ”’ 

““Mr.-NEWELL: Come to me this evening at 
any hour you choose. I shall be alone and 
happy to meet you. NETTIE WINSTON.’’ 

She refolded them, and placing them in her 
lap, clasped her soft white hands upon them. 

“My reply is brief; but in it what have I 
not said for which his heart could ask? My 
love lies hidden in those few words—‘like 
unborn forests in anacorn cup.’ Ihave tacitly 
given myself away ; and Heaven grant that the 
gift, humble though it is, may prove the crown- 
ing blessing of two lives.’’ 

Thus she thought, as she gazed dreamingly 
into the fire. The little bronze clock upon the 
mantle chimed the hour of twelve, and aroused 
her from her reverie. She hastened to the room 
of her invalid mother, and kissed her softly. 

‘Are you tired of waiting for me, mamma? 
I have been very negligent; but I had no idea 
that [had wasted so much of the day until a 
momentago. You will forgive me, won’t you?’’ 

“Certainly, darling; for this is your first 
offence, if your remissness deserves so harsh a 
name. But how have you passed the morn- 
ing? Your eyes are as bright as dew-drops, 
and your cheeks rival my damask roses.”’ 





‘Oh, I’ve only been dreaming, and you 
know that young maidens wili have dreams 
sometimes that brighten the eyes and color 
their cheeks. But shall we finish the article 
Mrs. Gordon’s visit interrupted yesterday? 
I am at your service now until tavilight, at 
least.” 

“And at twilight—what then ?” 

“*Mr. Newell will probably call.’ 

Mrs. Winston’s motherly love penetrated the 
daughter’s heart and read its secret, and gazing 
upon her with tenderness and pride, she list- 
ened attentively as she read. 

Visitors came in again and interrupted the 
pleasant reading. Nettie joined in. the tonver- 
sation with her accustomed intelligence and 
vivacity; and when lamps were brought into 
the sick chamber, retired to her own to prepare 
for the coming of her lover. 

She dressed herself in blue, his favorite 
color, and descending to the conservatory, 
gathered a spray of white roses and placed 
them among her brown curls. She went into 
the parler, and, seating herself at the piano, 
attempted to play, but her thoughts were wan- 
dering like happy birds, and the melody of 
music possessed no charm for her. As the 
moments sped away she consulted her watch 
again and again. It began to grow late, and 
every footstep upoa the hard-trodden snow 
beneath the window, brought hope to the heart 
but to leave it in despair. 

At last the bell rang, a short conversation 
ensued at the door, and some one hastily de- 
scended the steps. 

‘Who was it, Thomas?” she inquired of the 
porter. 

“Mr. Wallace, Miss; but I told him you 
were engaged for the evening.”’ 

‘You are certain it was Mr. Wallace ?”’ 

‘Quite certain, Miss.’ 

She re-entered the parlor, and waited an 
hour longer ; then, saddened by mystery and 
fear, retired to her chamber. ‘‘ What could it 
mean?’’ she asked herself the question again 
and again. Could it be possible that he had 
intended to deceive her? No, no. She cast 
aside the thought as unworthy a place in her 
mind, or, as unworthy to be associated with 
his memory. 

“‘Something has happened to detain him,” 
she said to herself. ‘It will all be explained 
to-morrow; and then I shall laugh at the fears 
that assailed me so formidably to-night.””, And 
consoling herself with this reflection, she 
retired to rest. Merning dawn, bringing 
with it hope to the heart of Nettie Winston ; 
but the hours wore on, and twilight found her 
still watching, and in vain. He came not, nor 
was his absence explained. 

As she sat in her chamber, while the wintry 
darkness gathered heavily without, and the 
firelight made grotesque shadows upon the 
walls within, she reviewed her acquaintance 
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, to her alone had he been closely attentive dur- 


- from a party together and stood awaiting 
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with Henry Newell from their first meeting. 
She had mb seen any evidences of levity, or 
coquetry in his manner; he had always been 
honest and outspoken in his sentiments, and 


ing his visit to the city. 
He had eagerly sought her society; and only 
two evenings before, when they had returned 


admittance at her father’s door, he had placed 
the letter in her hands, which contained an 
avowal of his love, and asked a reply on the 
morrow. She had responded to his appeal ; 
and now, for that response to be treated with 
silence and disrespect, was more, much more 
than her gentle heart could patiently endure. 

“By the way, Nettie,’’ said her father the 
next morning at breakfast, ‘‘I met that young 
friend of yours at the depot, yesterday, just as 
he was starting home—to Philadelphia, I 
believe.’ 

Nettie raised her eyes, but did not speak. 

‘Young Newell, I mean—a_ handsome 





fellow, too. Had charge of that little Miss 
Graham, who created such a sensation in the 
musical world last summer. She is on her | 
way to Philadelphia, too, I think, to visit her | 
sister. 
Nettie heard him very calmly ; and the doting | 
father, as he wended his way to his office, never 
dreamed that he had left an aching heart | 
behind. 


The days glided into weeks, and the weeks 
into months, until a year was counted out. 
Nettie was changed ; her eye had an expression 
of patient suffering and her cheeks were paler 
than of yore. She wore deep mourning now, 
for her mother, an invalid for years, had died 
suddenly, during the summer, of a disease of | 
the heart whose existence until then was un- 
known. Upon the anniversary of the night 
upon which she had so eagerly read the avowal 
of Henry Newell’s affection he was to be mar- 
ried to another. Alice Graham had won his 
heart during her visit to his native city, and 
this was their bridal eve. Nettie, being in 
mourning, did not attend ; but she gathered a 
boquet of her sweetest flowers, and sent them, 
with kindly messages, to the fair young bride. 
At dark she went into the library, to await her 
father’s coming. 

““Ah, Nettie,’’ said he, as he bustled in, 
awhile later, and laid an enormous package 
of papers upon his table, ‘“‘I am glad to see 
you here.’’ And, crossing the room, he pushed 
the brown curls from her forehead and kissed 
her tenderly. ‘There is a great deal of 
business in court now,” he said, warming his 
hands before the glowing fire, ‘‘and that suit 
of Johnson versus Adams is difficult to decide. 
There is an important paper to be found, and I 
want your assistance. Can you help me, little 





one ?’’ 


“Yes, father, willingly. 1 have nothing else 
to do, and if I had, I would cheerfully lay aside 
my own plans to oblige you.” 

“‘ The task seems formidable to your unprac- 
tised eye, no doubt ;,but ‘many hands make 
light work,’ is an old and very true saying. 
The paper I am seeking,” he added, after 
awhile, ‘‘is very old and yellow; you will 
recognize it from having three endorsements 
upon the back, the one in the centre being 
written with red ink. It was in our office about 
a year ago, and I think in my possession, but 
of this I cannot speak positively. 

She distributed the documents into two par- 
cels, and, appropriating one to herself, drew 
her low chair to the table and went diligently 
to work. More than two hours passed away, 
and still the paper was not found. Nettie 
looked up at the clock, as its silvery chimes 
told the hour of nine, and thought: ‘‘ The cere- 
mony is being performed ; he will soon be the 
husband of another. But I must school my 
heart to think of him no more.” 

She raised one of the papers to examine it, 
and discovered that it was a letter. The chi- 
rography was her own, and the address that of 
Henry Newell. Nervously she tore the enve- 
lope open, and, glancing at the contents, real- 
ized with horror and’amazement that it was the 
note she had written to him a year before. It 
had never been mailed. The truth burst upon 


her, and with it a bitter consciousness of all 


she had lost. She uttered a piercing shriek 
and burst into tears. 

‘‘Father! father! what have you done !”’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘What do you mean, Nettie? What is the 
matterwith you? Tellme, for Heaven’s sake!’’ 

She could not calm herself sufficiently to 
speak. She gathered the letter tightly in her 
hands, as if even now she could not share the 
secret with another which had been her own so 
long. 

““Tell me, Nettie, what is the matter?’ he 
cried. ‘‘ What have you found that distresses 
you so terribly ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, father, do not ask me!” She knew 
that he would blame himself as the cause of her 
anguish, and she determined not to reveal it 
unless he insisted. 

“But I must know, Nettie. Did not she 
whom we both loved so dearly tell me to 
sympathize with you in your sorrows? Am I 
not your father, Nettie? your best friend? 
And may I not be your comforter too ?”’ 

“Well, sit down, father, and I will tell you 
all.’’ 

When he had seated himself, she drew an 
ottoman to his feet, and, resiing her arms upon 
his knees, looked up into his face and told him 
the story of her love and its disappointment. 

He listened with tearful eyes to the recital ; 
and, when she had concluded, said, in a quiver- 
ing voice :— 
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‘*This mistake shall be rectified. My own 
carelessness shall not doom my child to a life 
of misery.’’ 

“It is too late, father. This is his bridal 
night. Even now he is the husband of an- 
other.”’ 

‘How do you know this?” he demanded, 
pityingly. 

“We received cards to the wedding more 
than a week ago. He marries the lady with 
whom you saw him in company at the depot 
upon the eve of his departure for Philadelphia.’’ 

The old judge bent his eyes steadily upon 
the floor. There were tears within their depths 
and upon his furrowed cheeks. Nettie saw 
them, and her own burst forth afresh. 

**Do not think for a moment, father, that I 
blame you. It isall just as it should be. That 
I have been rendered unhappy by it I cannot 
deny; but there is a sweet consolation in the 
thought that Ae was not false, as I thought. 
We will not refer to it again, father. I know 
that my secret is as safe with you as if it was 
enshrined within my heart alone. Shall we pro- 
ceed with our work? My progress has been 
slower than yours; but my hands are less 
skilful in this kind of employment.” 

She attempted to smile as she surveyed the 
two heaps of papers upon the table, but the 
effort was too much for her. Her father no- 
ticed it and said :— 

“‘Give me your package and I will find it; I 
remember now exactly where it is.’’ 

He drew it forth, examined it carefully, and 
laid it aside. 


Two years more had slipped quietly into the 
past. In that time Judge Winston had resigned 
the high position of trust and honor which he 
had filled for so many years, and, accompanied 
by his daughter, had travelled over the princi- 
pal portions of Europe. Nettie was still single ; 
she had received many eligible offers, but to 
each and all she had made the same reply: ‘I 
shall never marry.”’ 

After a prolonged absence, they returned 
home to find that many changes had taken 
place. Henry Newell’s wife had died a few 
months after their marriage, misfortune had 
overtaken him in other respects, and now, re- 
duced from affluence to the necessity of earning 
his own support, he was practising law in 
Boston, and rapidly acquiring a brilliant repu- 
tation. 

Nettie had never seen him, save in her 
dreams, since the winter night they stood to- 
gether at her father’s door ; and after her re- 
turn she met him first at the house of a mutual 
friend. Their hostess, being ignorant of their 
former acquaintanceship, introduced them as 
strangers. They acknowledged the introduc- 
tion, but entered into no conversation. After- 
wards, when they met, there was a bow, a 
fluttering of the heart of which neither dreamed, 





and that was all. He made no offer to visit her ; 
he thought that his love had be@n declined 
upon the terms which he himself had set, and 
therefore he sued but once. 

Judge Winston, in his casual meetings with 
the young lawyer, became attached to him. 
He had rare books in his office, which he had 
gathered in foreign lands; huge volumes, in 
whose depths treasures of the law lay buried, 
like gems in the ocean. He invited Newell to 
their perusal and assisted him in solving their 
mysteries. A warm friendship ensued, and 
finally a partnership in law was entered into. 

Twilight of an October day found the two 
seated within their cozy office, their last client 
having beeh dismissed but a few moments be- 
fore. The old judge’s face had worn a shadow 
for several hours, which had grown deeper as 
the night approached. 

‘*May I inquire the cause of your seeming 
sadness, sir?’ asked Mr. Newell, in a voice full 
of sympathy and respect. 

“Certainly, Henry, certainly. Something 
recalled to my mind to-day a little story I 
heard several years ago, and I cannot banish 
it. It was told to me under peculiar circum- 
stances, and I often think of it with tears in 
my eyes.” 

“Tf Iam not asking too much, please be so 
kind as to relate it. 1 feel some curiosity to 
hear it.”” And Henry drew his chair to the 
old man’s side and prepared to listen. 

‘‘There was a young girl,’’ said Judge Win- 
ston, drawing his hat over his eyes to shade 
them from the flickering firelight, ‘‘ whose 
name I shall not mention, but who was in 
every respect worthy the affection of the young 
mar who loved her. He sought her society 
with eagerness, but he had not the courage to 
address her verbally; he therefore wrote to 
her, declaring his love, and delivered the letter 
with his own hand. In it he told the maiden, 
if she loved him, to send her reply to him by 
mail, and to allow him to visit her the ensuing 
evening. All of that was right and fair; but 
here was his mistake—he told her in addition, 
if she did not love him, to make no reply ; her 
silence would be a sufficient refusal. The 
young girl answered his letter, and accepted 
his love as eagerly as if it had been the first 
blessing she had ever received. With a num- 
ber of others, she gave her answer to her father 
that he might deposit it in the office. Days, 
and weeks, and months glided away, and the 
lover came not, nor was any excuse made for 
his absence. The young girl thought him false, 
and, though her love never faltered, she bore 
her sorrow in silence. At last he married, and 
upon his bridal night the maiden was seated 
in her father’s library, assisting him in his 
search for a missing paper, when, amid a heap 
of musty documents, she finds—what?”’ 

‘“‘Heranswer tohisletter?’’ exclaimed Henry. 
‘For Heaven’s sake, proceed !”” 
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‘Yes, her answer’ it had never been mailed. 
She hugged it to her heart, wept over it, and 





kissed it, and thanked God that her separation | 
from her lover was not owing to Ads falsehood, | 
| work-box is found on the shadow-plane, in this 


but, instead, to the mistake of her father.” 
The tears were running down the old man’s 
cheeks. Ile never thought of Nettie’s disap- 
pointment without sorrow or without reproach- 
ing himself for his carelessness. 

‘“‘And did her love wither and die?” asked 
Newell, as soon as he could command himself 
sufficiently to speak. 

“‘T do not know; his name was never after- 
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suffice, especially as the rules are the same, 


| though, from the fact of such luminaries 


radiating light in all directions, rather differ- 
ently applied. In Fig. 37, the shadow of the 


case a table, by means of intersections of the 


| rays with the foot-lines, precisely as in the 


previous examples of natural luminaries, with 
their shadows towards the spectator; while 


that of the vase being on the other side of the 


candle is thrown from him. The shadow of 


| the picture-frame on the wall being thrown on 


wards mentioned between father and daughter. | 
But this much I do know: she refused many | 


excellent offers and still remains unmarried. 
Whether or not the old flame still burns in her 
heart, he who kindled it must inquire.” 


a vertical shadow-plane, the foot F’ of the lu- 
minary on that plane is to be found by draw- 
ing F G to the wall and there making G F” 
perpendicular to it; the intersection of. this 


| last with L F* is the foot for the plane, which 


must be dealt with as previously directed. 


Fis. 37. 























. ‘Tell me, tell me, Judge Winston,” said 
Henry, grasping his arm, “if Nettie is the 
heroine of your story? If so, let me go to her 
at once.’’ 

The old judge drew the young man’s arm 
within his own, and the two wended their way 
to the home of the former. 

And years afterwards, when Nettie Newell's 
children climbed upon his knees and stroked 
his silvery hair, Grandfather Winston congrat- 
ulated himself upon having atoned for his 
carelessness. 





-— 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON XXIV. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 
ARTIFICIAL luminaries are less often intro- 
duced into drawings than either natural or 


secondary. A few examples will therefore 
VOL. LXXXxIV.—34. 














Foot-lines from it through the corners of the 
frame, intersecting rays from the candle, will 
give the extreme points of the frame’s shadow. 

Secondary luminations not being points, but 
frequently large surfaces giving out rays from 
every point within them, require rather differ- 
ent treatment The foot of such a luminary 
was shown at Fig. 27 to be not a point, but a 
line as long as the width of the luminary where 
its plane meets the shadow-plane. From each 
end of this line it may pass the object on either 
side, but there will always be a space behind 
the object in full shadow, and a space on each 
side in half-shadow. The rule for finding 
these spaces is shown in Fig. 38; a line a & 
drawn from each end of the foot of the sec- 
ondary luminary past the opposite side of the 
object denotes the entire space occupied by the: 
half shadow; and another line ad froin each 
end of the foot, past the same side of tlie: 
object, denotes the part of that space im full: 
shadow. 
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An object whose side that is in shade has 
jess breadth than that of a secondary luminary, | 
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throws a shadow tapering toa point ; whereas, 
if the shaded side be broader than a luminary, 
the shadow continually increases in width. 


| This is exemplified in Fig. 39 by the tapering 


shadow «a dc of the second tomb, whose end is 


' turned from the window, and by the widening 


shadow d ¢ f g of the first tomb, the side of 
which is turned from the light. 

The foot of a secondary luminary, like that 
ef the other kinds, is found by lines at right 
angles with the shadow-plane in Fig. 40. 
There are three shadow-planes ; the floor being 
a horizontal one, and each side-wall a vertical 
one. The lower end of the steps is the lumi- 
nary’s foot as regards the shadow on the floor, 
and the sides of the doorway are its feet as 
regards those on the walls. 

A most striking instance of the successful 
treatinent of perspective effect produced by a 
secondary luminary is observable ina picture 
entitled ‘‘Monks at Devotion,’ painted by 
Granet, a French artist, in 1817. The “dim 
religious light’”’ is introduced into this picture 
through a smal! window at its further end, and 
the long dark shadows of the devotees, pro- 
jected towards the spectator, greatly enhance 
the artistic effect of this remarkable work. An 
engraving from it in mezzotint, and another of 
its sister-picture, ‘‘Nuns at Devotion,’ has 
been published with excellent effect, and may 
be studied with great advantage. 

In interior views with many windows, as of 
churches, each window is a secondary lumi- 
nary producing its own effect, yet affected in 
some degrees by the others. In general, those 
on the sunny side of the building admit the 
stronger light and cast the deeper shadow ; so 


. 39. 
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much so, sometimes, as almost to neutralize | of finding shadows under every variety of cir- 


the effect of the other. On this point precise | cumstances, as regards form of object, kind 
rules can scarcely be laid down; the artist's | and position of luminary, and natufe of the 


Fig. 40. 








attention being called to this effect, its imita- | shadow-plane. 


They have been arranged with 


tion must be left to his judgment and observa- | the view of fixing in his mind the principles 

/on which he ought to proceed; an accurate 
The examples that have been given, if duly | knowledge of which is the surest guide to cor- 

worked out by the student, will convey to his | rect practice. 

mind a tolerably clear conception of the mode ! 


tion. 


FAIR EDITH’S FACE. 





BY KENNETH. 


On, to have made something out of my lifef 
A pleasant life through its thirty years, 
That I dared but ask her to be my wife, 
Whose sweet, grave face from the picture peers. 
Easy enough, this living for self, 
Keeping within the safe bounds of sport; 
Yet, after all, one gets laid on the shelf, 
Outgrown by the fellows that paid him court. 


I’ve been the king of the festal board, 
The soul of the wit of the circling wine, 
And some I drew there the taste has lowered 
Till I would not ask them to feast of mine; 
But more, the frolic of boyhood past, 
Have settled steadily down to werk ; 
Have no ambition for seeming fast, 
And rather snub me as just a clerk, 


Well, I’ve egough and a mite to spare, 

To waste, if I choose, and why should I earn 
More than enough to eat and to wear? 

Why toil to be richer, or strive to learn? 
And yet it galls me! The half of the fools 

I’ve scorned and ruled in my social power 
Thought about only as fawns and tools, 

Buy love and home for a golden dower. 





Can offer in sight of their earnest lives, 
The honest shelter of heart and roof; 
Loving as I do, can take them wives, 
While beggar and braggart I stand aloof! 
A man will have proved himself a man, 
And claimed his rank with his young compeers, 
Or shown that his life lacks scope, and pian, 
And earnest motives, at thirty years. 


More beautiful women than this, my love, 
Have claimed for a time my every thought, 
But never one so raised me above 
What I am, so grieved me that Lam naught. 
Not of herself does my Edith think, 
With her loving heart and her busy hands; 
White faced and tender she does not shrink, 
Though her loves and her duties make hard de- 
mands. 


Will ever a man as strong and brave 
As I might have made me make her his wife? 
Or will she wear to her patient grave 
A wasted heart for my wasted life? 
Not that she loves me! but brooding here 
Of my worthless self, to myself untrue, 
I wonder dimly, holding her dear, 
If, failing myself, I have failed her too, 





ee 
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GUY HASTINGS’ DESTINY. 





BY MONTGOMERY G. PRESTON. 





(Conclusion from last month.) 


Morntne.—And for once such a revelation | 
was to be relied upon, for when the attendants 
assembled in the back parlor to forth for the 
ceremony, under the evergreen arch there 


erected, I was introduced to Miss Clare Mer- | 
ton, and, understanding that she was to be my | 


“specialty,” pro tem., I glanced curiously at 
the lady to see who and what had fallen to my 
lot, and immediately perceived that ‘‘the lines 


had fallen to me in pleasant places ;"’ that my | 


“goodly heritage’ was my acquaintance of 
the ‘morning, completely environed by clouds 
of azure and white, but none the less charming 
that the crimson robe had been laid aside. She, 
beyond doubt, was “‘the loveliest where all 
were fair,”” and I eagerly improved the few 
moments given us for conyersation before the 
hour for the marriage. At first there was a 
fiercely mutinous “war of white and red” in 
her cheek, constantly telling me that she pos- 
sessed a mine of treasured modesty, disturbed 
by memories of the morning’s adventure, and, 
with a tender pity for which I did not seek to 
account, I threw aside my characteristic diffi- 
dence, and endeavored by every art to set her 
at her ease. Soon she was the very personifi- 
cation of animation. Her eyes, are, truly, 
“Stars, very stars, 
And all eyes else dead coals.” 

And when she converses, there is an easily 
understood language in them, in “her cheek, 
her lip; nay, her foot, speaks,’ for I readily 
guessed her impatience as it beat a quick tat- 
too upoar the floor where we stood waiting for 


the whole party to assemble before opening | 


the folding doors which separated us from the 
front parlor and the crowd of expectant guests. 


Aid I, toc, was impatient, for I wanted to | 


take her off to some pleasant little alcove, and 
keep her all to myself. But my selfishness 
was doomed to disappointment, for no sooner 
wag the ceremony performed and the circle of 
attendants disbanded, than I felt her leaning 
more heavily upon my arm, and noticed a 
deathly paleness had robbed her of the bloom 
excitement had lent her. To my eager ques- 
tioning, she replied :— 

** Please take me to the open air. The 
room is too‘crowded and warm,” and I felt 
prompted to throttle the entire throng block- 
ing up the doors and windows. When we 
reached the hall, she continued: “‘I feared I 
was not strong enough to undertake the whole 
evening, -but Lilla insisted that I should, at 
least, appear through the ceremony. Now I 
will return to my room, and if I am asked for, 
please inform the family of the cause of my 
withdrawal.” 








‘But let me summon some of the m now,” I 
urged. ‘‘Probably you are more seriously 
ill’— 

‘Oh, no! My indisposition proceeds entirely 
| from the fatigue of travelling, and I antici- 
| pate that a good rest will enable me to take 
| part in the morrow’s pleasures. Good-night! 
Thank you! I can reach my room unassisted.” 
So saying, she passed on, and, gliding up the 





broad staircase, was lost to me in the upper 
| hall. 
| If a candle has any sensibility, it must feel, 
| when an extinguisher is put upon it, very 
nearly as I did when she disappeared from 
| sight, for I seemed to be deprived of light and 
| left in gloum. Coquette, indeed! What did 
| Clerborn mean? If she be a coquette, I wish 
| the whole sex, Aunt Jane included, belonged 
| to the same category. 

I could not enjoy the remainder of the even- 
ing, and shall always feel grateful to the 
symptoms of cold, which, assisted by piteous 
exaggeration, soon gave me an excuse for re- 
tiring. Walter came to my room somewhere 
near midnight, and seemed trying how much 
noise he could make. He moved several arti- 
cles of heavy furniture, hauled trunks, valises, 
etc., about the room; opened drawers, and 
| scattered their multifarious contents; tossed 
his boots across the room, threw books from 
high places to the floor, and all entirely regard- 
less of my slumbers, or the repose of any one 
in the house. I endured it for some moments 
in silence, but, as the woman did who tried 
smiles and pleasant words upon her brute of a 
husband, I soon found that he considered him- 
self licensed to impose upon me only the more, 
| and finally I rebelled. 

“Halloo, Clerborn! I thought you invited 
me to sleep here to-night ?’’ 

** And so I did,”’ he replied, evidently startled 
by my unexpected interrogatory. 

**And do you think I can do so as long as 
you are at this ghost’s work of making the 
| night hideous with your strange noises?”’ 

‘‘Hush! or you will wake every one in the 
house by speaking so loud,”’ he said, in a stage 
whisper, pressing his finger upon his lips to 
enforce silence, while at the same time he 
tugged at a resisting drawer till its members 
were dislocated, and it fell heavily to the floor. 
I uttered a groan at his obtuseness. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter? Have you the rheumatism? Was 
that the reason you did not dance to-night, and 
came away so plagued soon, while I had to 
move around like perpetual motion till ‘the 
mort 0’ the deer?’ And now you object to it 
when I ‘blow off’ a little up here,’ he com- 
plained. 

“But what are you moving all creation in 
this manner for?’ I asked, as he drew forward 
a dust-covered trunk from a remote corner. 

“T am packing, my boy,” he answered, his 
equanimity sweetly preserved. 
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“But what doe you want with so much bag- 

gage? 

“**Shall we never more behold thee? 
Never hear thy winning voice again?’ 

Do you intend going to Italy to shoot Park 
Allston, or be the cause of a tragedy in high 
life by depriving Mabel of her existence, if 
she refuses to share it with you? Commit 
suicide, I know you are too sensible a coward 
to do,’’ I said, as he shoved a wickedly pretty 
brace of pistols into a corner of his trunk. 

He laughed with some embarrassment as he 
removed them from their nook, placed them 
upon a near table, and muttered something 
about having no place to leave them, not being 
able to get to his room, ete. Lreached forward 
and took a book from an open trunk near me. 

“You will not take this trunk,’’ I said, “so 


let them exchange place with this volume. It | 


does not seem quite such an unsafe com- 
panion.”’ 

His hand trembled as, after stowing the pis- 
tols in the receptacle designated, he received 
the book from me. 

“Tt is the Bible Mabel gave me when my 
birthday came at Ingleside,’’ he said, in a low 
tone, doubtfully turning the leaves. 


“Then it is the best substitute for those | 


Satanic playthings. But you did not tell me 


how long you will stay ’ I remarked, that the | 
conversation might be guided to another | 


channel. 

“Until she marries me,” he said, doggedly, 
as he put the Bible in his trunk. 

“Tt would be well, then, to acquaint Uncle 
Hastings with your determinatéon immediately, 
since, if he is economically disposed, he might 
further your suit to save his larder. Shylock 
was not the only father who preferred his 
wealth to his Jessica. But if they deny you 
access, will you 

“* Stand at her door 

And tell them there thy fixed foot shall grow 

Till thou have audience?’ ” 

‘What did you say?’’ he asked, rising, 
flushed and heated from packing, or, more 
properly, stuffing articles into the trunk. 

“‘T was wondering if, finding Mabel is dead, 
you would remain at Ingleside to console the 
weeping parients and all inquiring friends 
who mourn o’er her green grassy grave,”’ 
replied. 

Seemingly without any especial malice, but 
as if prompted to give vent to his feelings in 


that manner, he selected a ‘‘ Webster’s Una- | 


bridged”’ from the rubbish, and, taking good 
aim, tossed it at me. I dodged beneath the 
bedclothes, but my whole constitution was 
thoroughly jarred as the immense volume 
came thundering down upon me. Being thus 
discouraged from making any more inquiries 
regarding the future disposition of his time, I 
again wooed sleep, and had no further know- 
ledge of anything till aroused by Walter. 


‘Do you intend to sleep forever, or will you 
awake to bid me farewell-and receive my part- 
ing instructions?’’ he asked. 

“There is my hand; shake it,’ I replied, 
slipping two or three fingers from the cover, 
and sleepily admitting the superiority of men 
over women in luck, inasmuch as they are not 
| compelled to give their best beloved friend a 
more affectionate farewell cold mornings. 

But at the moment I heard chanticleer’s 
shrill clarion, and, peeping out, was astonished 
to find that as yet only faint rays of light 
were dappling ‘‘ the drowsy east with spots of 
gray ;’’ that, in truth, Aurora had not yet 
| driven the retinue of Nyx from the path of 
| day. 
| ‘What do you mean by going so soon? It 
| is fully two hours till train time,’’ I remarked, , 
thinking he had made some mistake. 

“Oh, 1 desire to be at the station in time, 
and you know I have some distance to ride,” 
he replied, nonchalantly. 

“Yes, 1 know it is a whole half mile to 
town, and you will barely have time to make 
it if you do not go immediately, so rive, vale /”’ 
| I responded. 
| “Good-by! I will write you how I fare, and 
if Iam successful, hold yourself ready to come 
| to me on short notification.”’ 

“Very well. ‘It is useless to assure you that 
in all things Iam yours to command.” 

‘Perfectly useless, for I would not believe 
| you,” he assared me, as he left the room. 

Watching through the window, I soon saw 
the carriage rapidly driving townwards. Con- 
science never once reproaches me for exag- 
gerating Mabel’s illness, for 1 console myself 
with the Jesuitical proverb that ‘the end sanc- 

| tifies the means,” and know that neither of 
| them will regret the steps I have taken towards 
| their reconciliation. Mabel was changed when 

I last saw her. She was frequently sad, and I 

felt assured that she had known a recent sor- 

row. It is not my fault if she did not choose 
to fade like a lily, to 
* Let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Prey on her damask cheek.” 

I consider that she has treated me badly by not 
| thus sustaining my report. So it was no com- 
| punctive reflections which kept me awake, 
watching 

“The morning steal upon the night, 
Melting the darkness,” 
| Lill the servant came to make the fire. 

It will be a long while before the other 
guests will be up, and as the morning seems 
much warmer and more spring-like than I an- 
| ticipated, I believe I will rid myself of this 

stiffness by a stroll in the bracing air. Being 
| one of the early birds, probably I may catch a 
| worm. 


| May 10th.—To-day, for the first time in many 
weeks, I find. myself able to emerge from my 
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sick-room, in which fever and its consequent 
weakness have kept me immured. That morn- 
ing which I mentioned in my last entry seems 
far back in the past, but all its occurrences 
are very vivid. As I intended, I sauntered 
forth for my walk, avoiding the road which 
led to the footbridge I had such good cause to 
fear, and directing my steps towards a high 
hill in front of the Clerborn mansion. Being 
passionately fond of fine scenery, I hoped to 
reach the summit ere the rising of the sun, 
that the cosmorama might present a landscape 
flushed and sparkling with pleasure at his 
morning salutation. Actuated by this antici- 


pation, I walked rapidly up the rugged cone, | 


clinging to roots and bushes, springing, in as- 
sapanic leaps, from boulder to boulder, and 


not looking around me till I had reached my | 
destination, which reward, at last, crowned | 


my herculean efforts. Panting, and in a pro- 
fuse perspiration which wou]d have been more 
agreeable the preceding day, I gained the 
clump of evergreens marking the apex of the 
acclivity, and, as do many men who have 
risen to great heights in life, turned to look 
down the escarpment where my path lay. With 
its beetling, moss-covered rocks, it seemed the 
place 
“Where, erect, some Alaric 

Fought his last fight, and every warrior threw 

A stone, to tell for aye where he lay.” 

As the little girl who visited the top of Mt. 
Washington, I seemed to see the Doxology all 
around me. The landscape seemed to be 
arising from its tomb with a glorified body and 
glad songs on its tongue. The sunbeams, like 
the Israelites of ancient days, had come forth 
from their tents to gather the manna of hoar- 
frost with which the darkness had carpeted 
the earth, and each tiny wafer sparkled as a 


seed pear] of Manaar, except where swelling | 
buds peeped through erystal drops with the | 


“‘ greenly-glowing”’ lustre of emeralds. 
“ Yes, all around was brightness, and a voice 
From wide creation seemed to cry, ‘ Rejoice!’” 
Desiring a view of the east, I went to the 
other side of the evergreens, and for a moment 
was startled with the belief that I had come, 


unawares, upon an oread. A lady, whose | 


head and shoulders were shielded from my 
scrutiny by an Italian sombrero, or an English 


“sundown,” or something equally disfiguring, | 


sat upon the rustic bench beneath the ever- 
greens, so intently regarding the eastern part 
of the heavens that she had not noticed my 
approach. Fearing to be intrusive, I turned 
to retrace my steps, but the crackling of twigs 
beneath my feet attracted her attention, and 
she threw a startled glance towards me. Mi- 
chael Angelo! ’Twas Clare Merton, the rich 
beauty of her face enhanced by the radiant 
sunjeams. The charming walking suit, richly 
furféd, in which she appeared, was, if possible, 
more becoming than the crimson rode de cham- 
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bre, or the heavenly tinted evening dress of 
the day before, and never was a poor fellow 
| happier than I when I joined her, encouraged 

by the blush which incarnadined her cheeks, 
and the expression of pleasure with which 
she greeted me. 

“Were you flying from me?” she queried, 
while an indefinable twinkle of merriment 
| illuminated her brown eyes. 

**Not from you, as I prove by returning when 
| I see who it is that is here,” I replied, mean- 
ingly. But seeing by her clouded face that I 
had made a mistake, in being too direct in my 
tone and manner, continued with a more gen- 
| eral remark: “‘I believe friends, in this latter 

day world, are too ‘few and far between’ for 
| one to wish to fly from them.”’ 

The arch light returned to her eyes as she 
questioned : ‘‘And you consider me a friend ? 
| How is this, when I have had so short a time 
to exhibit a friendly disposition ?’’ 

“Do you not remember how short a while the 
| good Samaritan required to prove his friend- 
ship, or kindly feeling, for the maltreated man 
/ who lay by the way-side? In like manner your 
| simple, unaffected conduct, yesterday morning, 
| gave me the right to regard you as my friend. 
Pardon me for referring to the incident. I saw 
last night that you had interposed a barrier 
between the morning and evening ; but I was 
determined to overleap it, at ieast once, to 
thank you for sympathizing with me in the 
hour of my sore distress.’’ 

“You had better say damp distress,”’ she 
said merrily. ‘But never mind ; ‘let the dead 
past bury its dead.’ I guess, had I not been 
governed by a moral plfegmatic temperament, 
I would have been quite as volatile as my com- 
panions. So, no thanks are due me, and no 
explanations are necessary, since Mr. Clerborn 
has made them for you. Were there any signs 
of breakfast when you left the house ?” 
| ‘None at all, I assure you, nor likely to be 
| soon so; if you are not chilly in this elevation 
we will remain here a little longer. You have 
| your portfolio with you; have you been draw- 
| ing?’* I asked her, hastening to divert her 
| thoughts from the project of returning. 

‘TI brought pencils and paper with me, that I 
might carry away with me at least the semblance 
| of this exquisite view, of which Lilla had told 
me so often that I admired, even before I saw 
| it, except with the ‘mind's eye ;’ imagination. 
But the sun was not up far enough for me to 
brave Jack Frost, by taking my fingers from 
my muff. You see, Iam no true artist, since 
my fear of a nipping cools my ardor.” 

“Your claims to the title are probably better 
| Shown by your work. Will you not allow me 
to examine your sketches? but first pardon me 
for not inquiring sooner about your health. 
Have you recovered from last night’s indis- 
position ?”’ 

“Entirely, Iam gladto say. Ihave walked 
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off even the languor succeeding illness, and am 
now ready for any emergency.”’ 

‘“‘Your appearance supports your assertion, 
and after finding you so bright, I am truly 
excusable for momentarily forgetting you were 
ill when we parted. I must believe you have 
a decided love for roses, when you come forth 


to seek them at this early hour. The other | 


ladies do not possess so much energy, appa- 
rently.” 

‘‘Oh, they did not retire so early as I, nor 
have they heard so much regarding the fine 
scenery around Montcalm,’’ she rejoined, eager 
to shield them from blame. 

‘You have never been here before, I pre- 
sume.”’ 

‘‘No. Being here is a treat I am enjoying 
for the first time; though Lilla and I were 


schoolmates, and have always been fast | 
friends. But, like many persons who are not | 
overburdened with wisdom, I have passed | 
beyond home-pleasures, for the attraction of | 


foreign lands.’’ 
‘* You have trarelled much, then? SolIhad 


just decided, aided by the contents of this port- | 


folio. They tell me you have an extensive 


acquaintance with men, things, and places. | 
Here 1 finda ‘ promiscuous example’ of Italian | 


landscapes, Irish hovels, German castles, and 
French chateaux. Now I find a representative 


of each of the world’s races, while this dive | 


has brought up ‘a happy family’ of all the 
animals of the two hemispheres.” 

“Oh, I did not intend to sail under such false 
colors,’’ she said, laughing merrily. ‘‘ You 


will find many pictures which are but copies. | 


Like Maurice de Guerin, though I have found 
that ‘the stream of travel is full of delights,’ 


‘and 


“*Here, Arab-like, I pitch my tent, 
And straight again ‘tis furled.’” 

‘And are these in memoriam of the ‘dear 
five hundred,’ whom you have met in your 
pererration? The number does not seem quite 
so limited,”’’ I said, pointing to a pile of photo- 
graphs, which I regarded with amazement. 

Her rippling laugh was checked in its flow, 
as she eagerly tumbled the collection about as 
if in search of something, till selecting one of 
the number, she slipped it into her muff. Now 
the “‘green-eyed monster,’”” ever watchful, 
seized upon the incident, and with it filled my 
brain-pan, till there was noroom for the small 
allowance of wisdom which had fallen to me, 
and it, in disgust, departed. She seemed 
teased when I asked to see it, and I did not 
persist in the request, though I treasured the 
entire incident. 

We continued chatting about our travels and 
social life, till the sun was far up the horizon. 
Then attracted by signs of life at the house, 
we began the descent. Ascending, I had con- 


sidered the path rough ; but descending, with | 


a lady to fear for, it was frightful. And she 


| persisted in leaping from rock to rock, in 
such a terrifying manner as to keep me in soul, 
| mind, and body, on the tenters. Ata break- 
neck speed I endeavored to keep near her, but 
a will-o’-the-wisp could not more successfully 
elude its pursuer. Finally, in timely pity for 

my breathlessness, she stopped to gather some 
of the winter-green leaves growing upon the 
slope, and I precipitated myself over a per- 
pendicular rock to get before her. At the 
same moment, the rock upon which she stood 
commenced slipping down the declivity, and, 
with a cry of terror, she sprang aside, where 
| my arms, extended to prevent her from falling, 
received her. But an instantaneous thrill of 
| pain, flashing through me, admonished me, 
even as one of them once, ia the hour of my 
country’s sorest need, had hung, wounded and 
useless, by my side, so now, when its whole 
| strength was needed, the weak rascal had 
| treacherously withdrawn from the service by 
breaking anew. As wellas Icould I supported 
| Clare, till she regained her. equilibrium, and 
| then, according to the account, she has since 
given me, fell heavily to the ground. Cer- 
tainly it was not very chivalric treatment, after 
undertaking to escort a lady home, to leave her 
upon the hill-side, under the necessity of going 
| the remainder of the way alone, as she must 
have done; fur, when I awoke from my short 
‘forgetfulness of life,’’ she was not with me, 
| though the portfolio, emptied of its contents, 
which were strewn around, was at a little dis- 
' tance from me. Feeling as stiff and unaccus- 
tomed to life as Rip Van Winkle could have 
done at his return to consciousness after his 
| memorable slumber, I endeavored to rise, but 
would have indulged in a seeond fainting had 
I not with all my will opposed the inclination. 
Another attempt to regain an upright position 
was more successful, and I immediately col- 
lected the scattered sketches, and refilled the 
portfolio. A photograph had fallen several 
steps from the others, and, going for it, I found 
that it was my very ownimage. I had not had 
any with me, so I naturally concluded it be- 
longed to Miss Merton, and was probably that 
which she slipped in her muff. ‘But where did 
she get it, and what was she doing with it?” 
I mentally asked, with as much curiosity as 
my debile condition encouraged. Hope and 
vanity both gave answers to the question ; and 
with a strong heart, though a trembling body, 
I made the best of my way down the hill, to 
meet at the base a funeral cortege, led by Miss 
Merton, in the capacity of chief mourner, com- 
ing to bear my mangled remains to the tomb of 
my fathers. She was amazed at beholding me, 
and looked as if she thought my “ canonized 
bones hearsed in death,”’ had “burst their cere- 
ments,’’ after the custom of Hamlet's father. 
To her rapid questions, I would have replied 
lightly, not desiring to frighten her more, but 
in the moment 1 grew dizzy, and, as I closed 


| 
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my eyes preparatory to enjoying a comfortable 
swoon, I heard her sob, ‘“‘Oh, I knew he was 
badly hurt !’’ and saw her lovely head bowed 
upon the shoulder of Dr. Somers, one of the 
attendants, and one, by the way, whose name 
had always given me the horrors. If I had 
bad the power, I would have restrained the 
inclination to faint long enough to horse-whip 


him for putting his arm around her, and sooth- | 
ing her so affectionately. But, though ‘‘the | 
spirit was willing, the flesh was weak,” and I | 


had no ultimatum, finally, but to avail myself 


of the kind offices of so many friends, waiting | 
to perform some labor of love for me, so Imade | 


myself as dead as possible, that they might 


have the pleasure of carrying me to the house, | 
which I suppose they did; as, when I again | 
awoke, I found myself upon the sofa, in Major | 


Clerborn’s drawing-room, with Dr. Somers 
trying to pull off the broken piece of my arm, 
to display his surgical skill toa group of ad- 


miring spectators. Clare Merton stood beside | 
him holding the damp bandages to be bound | 


around my arm; and so beautiful was she, her 
soft eyes and white cheeks expressing so much 
sympathy, that I decided that, though the pain 
of setting the arm was excruciating, I would 
gain more by keeping my eyes open than by 
closing them upon the lovely picture. 

At last Dr. Somers ceased worrying my arm, 
and a summons to breakfast drew off all except 
Clare, who insisted upon remaining with me till 


some of the others could return ; and I did not | 
find it hard to acquiesce. I would have assumed | 


a sitting posture, but she exclaimed against 
the proceeding, and it was pleasant to submit 
to her. 

“TI will leave you alsoif you do not keep 
still, as Dr. Somers directed. You will be 
fortunate if you escape without a longer illness 
than that which generally results from a broken 
arm, for you have not recovered from your 
hesternal immersion as yet, and for our com- 
fort, if not for your own, I beg you not to do 
anything that will cause further anxiety,”’ she 
said, with @ charming air of solicitude, which 
made my leart pulsate with joy. 

With my free hand I searched my pocket, 


and drew forth the photograph she had left | 
upon the hill-side, and handed it toher. A | 


deep blush bloomed upon her pale cheeks as 
she received it. 

“Where did you get it ?”” I asked, attentively 
watching her lovely face. 

But, making no answer, she petulantly threw 
it back to me. It fell to the floor. 

“Alas! Poor thing! How, like the original, 
tossed about from place to place, and at last 
compelled to take care of itself! Noone owns 
it, no one cares for it. But pardon me, Miss 
Merton, and do not be angry with me, please. 
I would never have asked the question, had I 
known you would be disinclined to answer it,’’ 
F satd, deprecatingly 


She stooped and picked up the photograph. 
“Is this completing the biography of the 
original ?’’ my heart queried. 

| ‘Pardon me,” she replied in alow tone. ‘I 
had not meant to requite you thus for the sac- 
rifice of yourself to secure my safety. And 
besides, as it is your photograph, I suppose 
you really have aright to know by what author- 
ity I possessit. I received it from your cousin, 
Miss Clara Somers.”’ 

I sprang up in amazement. ‘‘And who 
furnished her with it, pray ?’’ Lasked, aggra- 
vated by Miss Merton’s manner. 

i ue Probably you might have the question 
| answered if you would return to the city, and 
seek the lady herself,’’ she replied, coolly. 

“Ah, you mean that I should ‘beard the 
Douglas in his hall’—or mine. I have not the 
hardihood of Roderick Dhu; or, at least, am 
warned by the fate of that chieftain. What 
| would be the result of my temerity? My imagi- 
nation must provide me with an explanation. 
Aunt Jane probably gave it to her as a de- 
| frauded man would give to the police the pho- 
tograph of a thief, that they may recognize and 
secure the law-breaker upon sight.’ 

“What do you mean, sir?’’ she exclaimed, 
starting forward, her cheeks crimson, and eyes 
flashing with indignation. But almost in- 
stantly resuming her usual tone, she contin- 
ued, “‘I should have warned you that I am 
Miss Somers’s friend. Your insinuations, if I 
read them aright, injure her, and again I ask, 
what do you mean by them?” 

‘But a few hours ago you permitted me to 
hope that you are my friend also. When I 
' have an opportunity I will explain my remark, 
and, if you have any kindly feeling for me, 
your sympathies will also belong to me, instead 
of Miss Somers. You are going to breakfast 
now? But, come back soon, please, and, when 
I can, I will tell you ali about it." Andas she 
passed me, presuming upon my position as an 
invalid, I caught her hand in mine to detain 
her. 

‘‘Don’t forsake me, if this broken member 
confines me tothe house. Ihave neither sister 
nor mother to come and soothe the pain away 
with a little petting. Will you not fill their place 
in that now and then, to keep me from feeling 
so desolate? 1 will not let you go till yon bless 
me with your promise,” for she was struggling 
| like a netted bird for freedom, fearing to use 
all her strength, lest she should hurt my 
wounded arm. 

“That being the case, I’ll promise imme- 
diately,” she said; and J freed her hand, as 
Charlie and his bride entered theroom. A, to 
me mysterious, glance passed between the three, 
as Clare met them, but she shookher head de- 
fiantly, and danced from the room. Charlie and 
Madame Lilla seemed affectionately interested 
in my welfare, but I was irresistibly wooed by 
| the drowsy god, and in the face of their in- 
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quiries, fell asleep. I remember being half 
carried from the sofa tomy room ; but memory 
is a blank, regarding my existence, during the 
weeks that followed, when nature and sickness 
fiercely debated the question of life or death, 
till nature conquered, and I took a new lease 
upon life; for now my powers, 
“Though defunct and dead before, 

Break up their drowsy grave and newly move 

With casted slough and fresh legerity.” 

Never has existence been so pleasant to me as 
to-day, when Iam down stairs with the dear 
ones who haye been father and mother, sisters 
and brothers to me during my illness. Of 
course, I sent all the guests prematurely from | 
the house, and deprived Charlie and Lilla of | 
their bridal tour; but they have never once re- 
proached me, declaring that they are rather 
indebted to me for the greater amount of hap- 
piness derived’ from their quiet sojourn at 
home. 

And Walter is here, with immeasurable gra- 
titude to me for giving him the precious little 
bride he has brought with him. And Mabel | 
has told me the whole story. How Park All- | 
ston gave Walter the reputation of a consum- 
mate flirt, and furnished her with what she was 
forced to believe indisputable proofs of the 
fact; that she had hoped that Walter would 
appeal against his dismissal, bat that not a | 
word from him had reached her, and she had 
accepted his silence as an admission of his 
guilt. I had her to tell it to me more than 
once, for when the recital dealt with her emo- 
tions at the reception of Walter’s last letter and 
the coming of Walter himself, no motherless 
boy was ever before the recipient of so many | 
caresses and so much petting as fell to my lot. 

And Clare is still with us, and told me to-day | 
that she was waiting to attend my funeral. I | 
hope she may not leave me till that takes place. 
Her face is thinner than it was that last day in 
the drawing-room, and I suspect she has per- 
formed her full share of the watching by my 
bedside. Once or twice, Iremember, I imagined 
she was near me, and am fully persuaded it 
was no delirious phantasm. Anyway, she has 
watched beside me like a guardian angel to- 
day ; has not only humored every expressed 
wish of the convalescent, but has anticipated 
them, and is untiring in her efforts to make my 
return to health pleasant and rapid. Her at- 
tentions are a sufficient analeptic for me, and I | 
hope to be strong and well soon. She has just | 
entered to take pencil and paper from me and | 
to bring me a loving letter from Aunt Jane. 
That dear old lady went home but a few days 
ago, after striving indefatigably to drag me 
from the grave to which I seemed hastening ; | 
and though she gave me many a clinic lecture 
upon my shortcomings and misdemeanors, I | 
shall not dread returning to her, for, when 
menaced by a separation, each of us found out | 
the value of the other. And her motherly 





letters—this is certainly writing under difficul- 
ties, with Clare moving my paper to and fro, 
Lilla holding my pencil, and Mabel putting her 
little hands over my eyes, while I hear Mrs. 
Clerborn’s advice to me to desist from writing 
till my eyes are stronger, till there is no danger 
of a “‘back-set,’’ etc. Though Major Clerborn, 


*| Walter, and Charlie are present, neither will 


assist me against my persecutors, but all smile 
a broad approval of this gynecian tyranny 
to which I must submit. 


May 15th.—This evening, when Clare sat be- 
side the sofa on which I was reclining, while 
she read me Longfellow’s ‘‘Sandolph”’ and 


| other gems, Charlie entered and broke the 


spell of perfect happiness which the hour had 
cast over me by the inquiry :— 

‘‘Cousin Clare, did I tell you I have received 
a letter from Dr. Somers, in which he informs 
me of his intention to call upon us to-morrow? 
His sister Clara will be here also, for your de- 
lectation, Guy.’’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ I warmly ejaculated, feel- 
ing a decided hatred for the whole Somers 
family, in consideration of the blush of plea- 
sure with which Clare had welcomed the first 
part of the intelligence. 

‘You ought fervently to pray that Heaven 
would interpose in your behalf, for you know 
Dr. Somers waited upon you in the first part of 
your illness, and has doubtless repeated some 
of your unchivalric utterances. Some time ago 
she had knowledge of your unflattering regard 
for her. Yet this but whets her ardor, and she 
comes prepared to conquer or die. The result, 
though doleful, is not doubtful, Guy, for soon 
to Aunt Jane will be sent that old Roman 
telegram, ‘ Vent, vidé, vict.’”* 

‘‘Never!’’ I declared, summoning all my 
strength to give emphasis to the word. ‘I 
have no fear of Miss Somers now, for I am 
proof against her boldest attacks.”’ 

‘‘Oh, we prefer waiting for time to assist us 
in judging whether you are or not,’’ laughed 
he, as he left the room. 

I turned to Clare, to find a deep flush burning 
upon her cheek and an ominous light in her 
eyes. 

‘“‘Let me explain it all to you, Miss Clare, 
before you condemn me for speaking thus of 
your friend,’’ I begged. And rapidly I told 
her all my trouble ; assured her that she had a 
mistaken estimate of Miss Somers ; that, in her 
own credulous innocence, she had been im- 
posed upon, and that she could not understand 
such a bold coquette, spoiled pet of fashion, 
etc., as Miss Somers seemed to be. Various 


| emotions disturbed the calm of her face while 


I was speaking, but she laughed heartily when 
I ceased. 

“‘T really do sympathize with you,” she said, 
after a short silence ; ‘‘ but you should be repri- 
manded for judging so rashly. 1 feel safe in 





oo 
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assuring you that I do not think Miss Somers 
is entitled to the character you give her, and 
will make you confess your error when you 
know her, or you are no friend of mine,’’ she 
said. 

“Then J may as well change my opinion 
now upon your recommendation, for, Clare, 
dear Clare, the day will never come when I 
will not be your friend. But I want to be 
something more than that, for l love you, and 
have tried to purchase your heart by giving 
you mine, filled and overflowing with love for 
you. Can you not tell me that it is mine, 
Clare?’’ I had frustrated her attempt to leave 
me, by drawing her close to my side, and now 
bent down my head to receive her answer, 
which her quiet submission to my detention 
led me to hope would be propitious. She lifted 
her head. 

** Would you repeat this to Miss Clara Som- 
ers ?”’ she asked, coyly, while an irresistible 
smile played about her mouth. 

“‘Never!"’ I ejaculated, bending lower to— 
check the growth of the smile. 


She quickly hid her face upon my shoulder, | 


and in a low tone, replied :— 

“Then your question is answered, for I am 
Clara Somers, and must wait’’— 

“You are Clara Somers!’’ I repeated, in 
bewildered incredulity. ‘‘That is not very 
probable.”’ 
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rebel, laddie, for ‘what is decreed, must be.’ 
Ah, me! 
** As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport.’ 
Truly, ‘he only hath free will whose will is 


fate.’”’ 
‘‘Have you any wish that yours should be 





»that of Ananias and Sapphira?’’ I asked, 
| gravely. ‘‘If not, you ought to think twice be- 
| fore you again make as many iis-allegations 
| at once as you did a few weeks since about 
| Clare ?”’ 

‘And in what have I been anything but an 
, Avatar of truth concerning Clare?’’ he de- 
, manded, in a grieved tone. 

‘‘Did you not tell me that she was as old as 

my grandmother ?’’ I rejoined. 

‘No, for I did not know your grandmother's 
| age,’’ he said. 

‘*Well, you said that your mother and she 

were cotemporaries ?’’ I persisted. 

‘‘ And are they not? My mother is not dead 
| yet, lam glad to say, and neither is Clare, if 
that be she sitting beside you.” 

“Oh, pshaw! But you did assert that Clare 
| had crows-feet, and wrinkles, and deep hollows 
in her cheeks.’’ 

‘* Well, so she has! 


Laugh, Clare, and show 


‘them all, if you would be my compurgator. 


There is your answer!’’ he continued, as the 


| dimples deepened in her cheeks, and the love- 


“Probable or not, it is possible, for I am | 


Clara Merton Somers, your Aunt Jane’s 
scheming cousin, the bold coquette, spoiled 
pet of fashion, or anything else your honor 
may choose to dub me,”’ she said, with a most 
becoming pout. 

‘You are giving yourself a dreadful charac- 
ter, dearie, but with all your faults, I love you 


liest wrinkles in the world made nests about 

her eyes and mouth for the musical laugh. 
Shaking with mirth at my defeat, Charlie 

rose to leave the room, but I had still an accu- 


| sation. 


** You cannot thus excuse yourself for having 


| said that it would be better for me that a mill- 
| stone should be hanged about my neck than 


still, and if the choice of a new name be left | 


with me, will christen you with the precious 
name of wife,’’ I replied, hushing her teasing 
in the most summary manner. 

At that moment Charlie opened the door, 
but, judging from some ‘‘divine instinct,” that 
he was de trop, would have beat a hasty retreat 
had not his love of teasing checked him. 


extended hand. 


that I should meet Clare?” I said, trium- 
phantly. 
“That truth you will assist me to establish 


| after the honeymoon, I expect, for I dare say 


| you will be one of those poor unfortunates 


| who, the first six months of married life, feel 
as if they could devour the ‘earth treading 
| stars’ which have fallen to their lot, and the 


“There is danger in putting ‘off till to-mor- | 


row what you can do to-day.’ 
congratulate you now, for fear you may deprive 
me of the pleasure by changing your mind be- 
fore to-morrow. Cymocles is too frequently a 
model for the young gentlemen of the present 
day for confidence to be reposed in them, 
Clare. It was not so in my young days, but 
the times have changed. And what about the 


my boy, 
“* There is no help. 
The bitter disposition of the times 
Will have it so.’ 


Allow me to | 


Turning quickly, he came towards me with | last half of the year wish theyhad. Au revoir!” 


and, with a merry laugh, he quickly retreated. 


Then she told me how it all came to pass ; 
how Aunt Jane had often written to her, 


| pleading for a visit from her, and blinding her 


to the fact that I was wearing the toga virilis, 
by speaking of me in such a manner as to in- 
duce her to believe instead that I was but a 
boy. And that she had never been any wiser 
till, stopping in the city to make some pur- 


| ehases before coming to Montcalm, she had 
telegram now, Guy? Do not look so stunned, | there seen and taken possession of the photo- 


| 


graph which revealed to her that I was of 
man’s full stature, and not a beardless youth. 
She had known nothing of my aversion for her 
until my absence, and Aunt Jane’s evident 


You are but fulfilling your destiny, so do not ‘ disappointment and strange remarks led her 
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‘ Time, the hoary lapidary, 
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to suspect something of the kind. A morning 
call from Charlie had confirmed her suspicions, 
for he betrayed me, though he excused my 
wretched conduct. She had continued her 
journey that night, and was the lady whom I 
met on the train, whose beautiful eyes 

“ Looking through and through me 

Did thoroughly undo me.” 

She was called Clare Merton by almost 
every one, except Aunt Jane, and resolved to 
be introduced to me as such, thinking it would | 
make but little difference, since we would be | 
thrown together so short a time. The whole 
family had abetted the deception for my good. | 





July 20th.—And now ‘‘ York and Lancaster 
are reconciled,’’ Miss Clara Somers has suc- 
ceeded in marrying me [Clare, quit pinching 
me !] after all, . 

“Grim-visaged war has smoothed his wrinkled 

front,” 
Aunt Jane is happy, and I am as submissive 
as I promised to be should they succeed in en- 
trapping me. [Mercy, Clare! that pin was two 
yards long, and, besides, itis very dishonorable | 
to read private writings.] That “bold co- | 
quette,”” that “spoiled pet of fashion,” has | 
sobered down into sweet Clare Hastings, and | 
Charlie’s assertion stands against his veracity | 
yet, for with me 
* All the jarring notes of life 
Seem blended in a psalm, 
And all the angles of the strife 

Slow rounding into calm,” 
and I have no cause to regret the fulfilment of 
my “destiny.” 





—— ~~ 
GOLD FOR GOLD. 
BY MAGGIE LUTE SULLIVAN BURKE. 





AGEs since two angels sought me, 
Each with treasures all untold— 
Love for naught gave fairest jewels, 
Friendship offered gold for gold. 


Love in rosy robes beguiled me, 
Smiled upon me till I wept; 

Friendship, with a brow half bending, 
Argued thus the wares he kept :— 


“What islove? ’Tis but a fable; 
Passion, too, a tale that’s told: 
Friendship is an-honest barter— 
Come! I offer gold for gold." 


But, alas! love’s charm allured me, 
With the spell that worked of old, 
And I grasped the passion diamond; 

Thus, ah me! I lost my gold! 


Lost my gold, and while my jewel 
Scarce as bright as erstwhile shone, 


Proved but paste my priceless stone. 
~<a 





No matter how humble your circumstances ; 
moral influence depends far less on these than | 


most people imagine. 


A MONTH AT RYE BEACH. 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


HERE we are at Rye Beach, July 18th, 186-, 
four of us—Sister Belle, Cousin Anna, myself, 
and dear old father. We came down by Dr. 
Fenton’s advice, who thinks the sea-air will 
prove beneficial to me. Ah, if he but knew 
why my cheek is so pale and my step so lan- 
guid! But my secret is safe, or I could never 
again behold his face, for I should cover my 
own with shame to think I have loved unsought. 
Why cannot I overcome this weakness and be 
strong? I mustand will/ Yet my heart cries 
for a little more time to recover itself, and then 
this idol shall be dethroned from its shrine. 





| But I cannot root out this love suddenly; it 


would take with it the very fibres of my heart. 
Yet no shadow shall darken the pathway of 
my fair sister ; her young life shal) be one of 
joy and happiness, for, blessed with his love, 
how can it be otherwise? And for the sake of 
my dear father, also, whose life has already 
been darkened by the death of our beloved 
mother, I will try to stifle my own selfish grief, 
and become a joy to his heart and light to his 
home. They are coming now; I hear their 
merry voices—sister’s and Anna’s—along the 
hall. They are coming to inquire about the 
health of the “invalid,” as they call me. I 
must hide my written sheet and call up a smile 


| to welcome these happy girls. 


19th. 

I was awakened this morning by Belle and 
Anna, who came into my room with cheeks 
flushed from an early walk upon the beach, to 
which they had challenged each other last eve- 
ning, that they might see the sun rise from his 
ocean bed. With merry voices, often inter- 
rupted by laughter, they related to me an ‘“‘ad- 
venture’ which had befallen them on their 
morning excursion. It ran in this wise : Sister 
Belle and Anna had extended their ramble 
quite a distance down the smooth beach. The 
tide being low, they amused themselves by 
gathering the small shells the reeeding waves 
had left upon the sands ; but at length, wearied 
with their walk, they turned their steps hotel- 
ward. Walking along by the ebbing water, 
Belle espied what she supposed was a shell, 
rapidly floating out upon the tide. Hastily 
setting down her little basket, already contain- 
ing several specimens of shells, and lifting her 
Balmoral, regardless of wet feet, she sprang 
after the coveted prize, and succeeded in grasp- 
ing it just as a large wave threatened to snatch 
it from her extended hand. But no sooner 
had she secured the shell than, with a cry of 
pain, she unclasped her fingers and endeavored 
to throw it from her. But no! it was not so 
easily gotten rid of, for it proved to be a crab, 
which had fastened upon her poor fingers with 
the possession of “squatter sovereignty."” Re- 
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gardless of wet feet or skirts, Belle danced 
about in the water, and, with the other freed 
hand, endeavored to unlock the clinging crea- 
ture, bué without success. A moment and 
Anna was beside her; but the crab was taking 
most dire vengeance on peor Belle for his cap- 
ture, and, notwithstanding her efforts and cries 
of pain, would not release his tenacious hold. 
At this crisis two gentlemen, who had passed 
them but a few moments previous, hearing 
Belle’s cry, returned toward them. 

“* What is it, young lady? Are you injured?” 
exclaimed one of them—‘‘the handsomest,” 
Belle affirmed, but Anna thonght differently. 
*But,’”’ she added, ‘“‘ we shall soon have an 
opportunity of judging for ourselves, as they 
are both stopping here at the Ocean House,”’ 

But, to go on with the story. “The dark 





| 


| 
| 


gentleman,”’ Belle continued, ‘‘repeated the | 
inquiry, ‘What is it, lady? Can we render | 
any assistance?’ I replied by extending my | 


hand, to which the pertinacious adherent was 
clinging. ‘It is a crab, miss,’ he said. And, 
taking my hand in his, grasped the ereature, 
and, with a sudden pressure, forced it to loose 
its hold, and threw it far out on the white- 
crested breakers.” 

Belle related thus far, then ceased, while 
Anna exclaimed, “‘Go on, Belle.” But, as 
Belle evinced no disposition to proceed in the 
narration, Anna took it up. 

“Well, then, Winnie, I will give you the 
remnant of the romance ; aifd I’m sure I don’t 
know what Dr. Fenton would have said had he 
seen the solicitous manner in which the dark 
stranger staunched the blood from the wound, 
then bound his handkerchief about Belle’s 
hand, telling her to wear it until she felt no 
pain. Here, Belle, show your badge of honor 
to Winnie.”” And Anna grasped Belle’s right 
hand, holding it up to my view. “ Well,’’ con- 





tinued the voluble Anna, “the two gentlemen | 
| tion, ‘rest and quiet.’ And here it is almost 


‘turned to leave us then, as they had their guns 


in hand and had come out in quest of game, 
when Belle exclaimed: ‘Oh, my basket and 
shells, Anna! Wheredid Ileavethem?’ ‘There 
they go,’ I said; ‘they are sailing out to sea 


beautifully, Belle,’ for by this time the tide had | 


floated them off. ‘Permit me to recover them,’ 
exclaimed the other stranger, and he sprang 


for the basket ; but Belle’s pocket-handkerchief | 


knight was before him, and had reached it just 
as the undertow was sweeping it away. Bring- 
ing it to Belle, he said, in the most musical 
voice I ever heard, ‘I was fortunate in recover- 
ing it ; another moment and it would have been 
too late.’ And ail this for Belle !’’ exclaimed 
Anna, with a most lugubrious expression over- 


other walked home beside you, and you chanced 
to learn that he is an old friend of your bro- 
ther’s at college. For my part, I think my 
deliverer from the crab by far the most distin- 
guished-looking. And it appeared we were not 
wholly unknown to them, Winnie; they saw 
us when we arrived yesterday, and inquired us 
out. _He told me this on our return to the 
hotel, for they concluded to give up their sport- 
ing for this morning, as it was getting to be 
nearly breakfast-time.”’ 

“But who are these gentlemen ?’’ I asked. 
“The dark one and the light one—Anna’s ad- 
mirer and your knight of the beach, Belle?” 

Belle unbound the handkerchief from her 
small white hand ; upon one corner, in clear 
characters, was the name, “Stuart Langdon.”’ 

“A good name,’’ I said to Belle. “But, 
Anna, who is your, hero—this friend of your 
brother Richard’s ?”’ was my next inquiry. 

“Why, who but Horace Stanton!” replied 
Anna. “And just think! I recognized him 
from a daguerreotype I have often seen in 
Dick’s desk—given him two years ago, when 
they were in college together. Oh, Winnie! 
you should have seen his look of astonishment 
when I asked him, very demurely, ‘Mr. Stan- 
ton, when did you hear from your friend, 
Richard Edwards?’ He looked at me in such 
amazement, and then asked : ‘Pardon me, but 
how did you know that I had such a friend *’ 
‘Oh,’ I replied, laughing, ‘because he chances 
to be my own dear brother Dick, and he happens 
also to be owner of an excellent miniature of 
yourself.’ And then how quickly he grasped 


| my hand,” continued Anna, merrily. “ Why, 


it completely put Belle’s crab in the shade! 
And I do believe he left his impression—not in 
the shape of a crab’s claws, though.”” And she 
held up her hands, laughingly, as she spoke. 
‘‘But, Winnie, we shall talk you into a head- 
ache, notwithstanding Dr. Fenton's prescrip- 


breakfast-time! Mercy! there is the gong 
now, and neither of us ready! Belle, we must 
hurry, or we sha’n’t meet our heroes at the 
table. There comes your father for us now.” 
‘“Who wouldn’t forget the flight of time with 
such a chatterbox as you beside them?’ ex- 
claimed Belle, as she hastened to the door to 
let papa in, telling him she would soon be 
ready ; then hastened after Anna to their room. 
Father came in, and, seating himself beside 
me, tenderly inquired after his invalid child. 
“Oh, papa,” I replied, “I shall soon be 
strong in this bracing sea-air. 1 feel better 
already; have slept soundly all night, and in- 
tend to improve so rapidly that in a week's 


spreading her own face, ‘while poor J was left | time you will hardly know me for the wan girl 
unnoticed. And yet, though Belle was the | you brought here for health and spirits.” 


heroine, the dark-looking stranger was not, to 


“T hope it may be so, my dear child,”’ he 


my mind, the hero,” she added, evidently to | said, laying his hand upon my forehead anc 


provoke Belle to a retort. 


bending down to give me the good-morning 


“You think so,” said Belle, “because the ' kiss ; I pray it may be so, for it would break 
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your father’s heart, Winnie, to behold you fad- 
ing from him. It would be like losing your dear 
mother over again, for you are now what she 
was when I first met her; so hasten and get 
well, my darling, for your father’s sake.”’ 

Belle and Anna came in then, and they all 
went down, leaving me to my thoughts. 

“Yes, I will recover,’’ I mentally exclaimed, 
“if but for my father’s sake alone. I have 
been too selfish all along in yielding to de- 
spondent thoughts ; the world may have much 
brightness left in it, though one disappointment 
has brought its traces.” 

I was but just convalescing from a long and 
severe illness, and from which at first I had 


. ° | 
not much cared if I never recovered again ; but | 


now my own selfish feelings vanished like a 
mist, and I began to desire health for the sake 
of that father whose heart was so tender to- 
ward his eldest born. I would exert myself to 
grow into health and activity again to please 
him, nor allow my mind to brood over sad 
thoughts. My new-born resolves were, at this 
juncture, interrupted by the entrance of Jenny, 
my waiting-maid, who came in to assist me 
with my morning toilet, after which the waiter 
brought up my breakfast. 


Later, afternoon. 
Papa has gone out fishing with a company of 


gentlemen — among them, Mr. Langdon and | 
Mr. Stanton, Belle’s and Anna’s acquaintances | 


of this morning. The two girls are in the 
parlor, playing duets together, to the admira- 
tion of some half score, or more, of the board- 
ers ; while lam seated upon the veranda, in 
the shade of the great willows, with book in 
hand—occasionally glancing into Tennyson, | 
then listening to the music and the hum of ap- 


plause which greet the pianists. But, above | 


all, comes to my ears the never-ceasing chant 
of the restless ocean — whose throbbing heart 
beats and thrills at the touch of every chance 
wind wandering over it. 

Oh, the mighty ocean, blue and boundless, 
with its never-silent, voice—how it ripples and 
smiles when the day is fair, and the sun shines 
goldenly above it. How serene its wacers this 
beautiful July afternoon, as I catch flashes of 
them through the willows that fringe the road, 
leading down to the long stretch of sandy 
beach. As fair and smiling, as if never a fierce 
tempest lashed its treacherous bosom into hun- 
gry billows, eager to engulf their prey. 


Evening. 

To-morrow Belle and Anna try the surf- 
bathing, and I shall go down to the beach to see 
them. To-night, at tea, I had a look at Mr. 
Langdon and Mr. Stanton. They were seated 
opposite us at table. I heard Mr. Langdon 
say, when I entered, leaning on papa’s arm, 
and passed near his seat, ‘“ That is her sister. 
She looks like an invalid.” 
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4 oe very delicate Y’ ITheard Mr. Stanton 
reply. 
20th. 
There are several hundred here, at the Ocean 
House ; nevertheless, so admirably is the hotel 
arranged, and so commodious, that. it seems 
quiet in comparison to other watering-places. 
The ‘‘ House” is situated very pleasantly, at 
, a short distance from the beach. It is very 
unlike the usual watering-places, which are so 
destitute of treesandshade. There is a pretty 
shaded path, leading direct from the veranda 
through the garden down to the bathing- 
houses, and to the water, which arrangement 
| is very convenient and nice for surf-bathers. 
This morning Belle and Anna tried bathing; 
and I walked down through this garden path, 
with a score or more of lady and gentiemen 
boarders. Such figures as they presented, en 
costume @la Bloomer! There was one stout 
lady, whom I saw at table yesterday—Mrs. 
Colonel Blair; and in the surf I noticed her, 
throwing up her hands, catching her breath, 
and splashing the water about a la porpoise, 
so that none of us could refrain from laugh- 
ing outright. Then there were two tall, maid- 
en ladies, whose angular forms, and sharp 
features, together with their scanty locks 
tucked close beneath oil-silk bathing-caps, 
made them objects of considerable inspection. 
Manifestly they think sea-bathing will do 
wonders in the way of improving their personal 
rotundity, for they adopt the severest water 
regimen, bathing regularly twice per day, as 
does the obese lady, Mrs. Colonel Blair, though 
| for an opposite reason. 
But what right-down enjoyment Belle and 
Anna, together with the greater portion of the 
| bathers, seemed to take. I really wish myself 
with them ; and think that to-morrew I shall 
| don my Bloomer suit, and tempt the white- 
crested, tumbling breakers. Mr. Langdon and 
Mr. Stanton were among the bathers ; and I 
noticed that Belle and Anna had a good amount 
of ‘‘dips’’ assisted by those gentlemen, for 
every few moments Belle’s and Anna’s heads 
would disappear underneath the great break- 
ers. There were the usual number of persons 
on the beach, noting the bathers. One lady, 
Mrs. Langdon, whom I should have known from 
her resemblance to her handsome son, whose 
perfect breeding, and open, frank manners 
bespoke her the true lady, observing that I 
did not bathe, approached me with some re- 
mark upen the picturesque group; and soon 
we were in an animated conversation. 
Boening. 
This afternoon, as we were in the great par- 
lor—Belle, Anna, and myselfpapa came in 
from the piazza with Mr. Langdon and Mr. 
Stanton, and presented them to me, adding 
that ‘“‘he believed the gentlemen had already 
made the acquaintance of the other two young 
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ladies.” Both are very pleasant and agree- 
able. Mr. Langdon is a Southerner, and Mr. 
Stanton is his cousin, the nephew of Mrs. 
Langdon. Mr. Langdon left us for a few 
moments after the introduction.;.and, crossing 
the parlor to his mother, who sat conversing 
with several ladies, returned presently with 
her, and presented her to our group, saying 


that he desired his mother to share with him | 


his new and agreeable acquaintances. 


I like them all very much, and so does fath- | 


er ; and as for Belle and Anna, I can see that 
they are greatly pleased with the addition to 
their list of admirers, for the gentlemen are 
both handsome, agreeable, intellectual, and 
particularly deferent to our young ladies. 


26th. 

Several days since my journal has been vis- 
ited, owing toa round of pleasure engagements. 
Day before yesterday I first attempted the bath- 
ing; and, finding 1 am better for it, to-day 
repeated it. Think that I feel strengthened 
and invigorated from this acquaintance with 
old Neptune. 

Yesterday, a party went out sailing early in 
the morning ; among them papa, Belle, Anna, 
Mr. Langdon, and his cousin. They all enjoyed 
it exceedingly. I did not dare venture, from 
fear of that disagreeable visitor, sea-sickness, 
and so remained in my parlor. While sitting 
alone, in the forenoon, Jennie came up witha 
message from Mrs. Langdon: ‘Was I alone? 
She would like to come and sit with me awhile, 
if agreeable.’’ Gladly I received her; and pre- 


sently we were conversing as though we had | 
been friends for years. She told me much of | 


her beautiful Southern home, of that clime 


redolent of summer and bloom ; and I listened | 


to her descriptions with pleasure. She is a 
lady of much culture and refinement. She 
spoke of Stuart as her only child; and I noticed 
a thrill of pride, such as, I suppose, a mother 
feels in knowing that she has, indeed, a noble 
son. 

While we were conversing, the party re- 
turned, and sister and Anna came in, laugh- 
ing merrily over some new adventure that 
had happened to some of the party. The two 
girls are perfect feminine Den Quixotes, in the 
encountering of ‘“‘adventures,’’ which are plen- 
tiful, to them, as were ‘“‘ Dulcineas’’ and“ wind- 
mills’ to the Spanish knight. 


August 4th. 

A letter came to the house by yesterday's 
mail, which, by some delay, papa did not re- 
ceive till this morning. It was from Doctor 
Fenton. He is coming down ; and will be with 
us to-day—this afternoon, probably. When 
papa told me I felt, for a moment, all my 
strength leave me ; but by an effort I recovered 
my composure. I am determined to conquer 
this weakness ; and I feel that I shall succeed. 


I must be happy with papa, and look calmly 
| on him as another’s, for he loves my s.ster. 
But Belle, what has comeover Aer? She did not 
| say one word when papa read the letter. I 
| doubt:if she cares so much for Doctor Fenton 
' as he does for her. I often question if it was 
| wise in papa to have no acknowledged engage- 
ment between them, for it leaves both so much 
liberty. But then Belle is so young— only 
eighteen! five years my juniow I svppose 
papa knows best; but, if anything should hap- 
pen to break this off, it must be Belle’s fault. 

I am half inclined to believe that now she 
dreads Doctor Fenton’s coming—for she ex- 
pressed no pleasure at the tidings. This young 
Southerner, to my mind, would be a dangerous 
rival; but I am foolish, and will not go out to 
meet trouble where there may be none existing. 


Evening. 

Dr. Fenton arrived this afternoon. Though 
Belle knew that he was expected, still she did 
not give up the horseback ride, for which she 
had engaged herself with Mr. Langdon. Anna 
and Mr. Stanton accompanied them also ; and 
the party cantered off but a short time before 
the omnibus brought Doctor Fenton from the 
Greenland station. He sprang out on the 
veranda of the house, and his eye wandered in 
search of Belle, even before he inquired where ' 
she was. 

“Oh, she was not expecting you so soon,”’ 
replied my father, who met him atthe door, 
| and has just set off on an equestrian excursion 
| with her cousin and some new friends.’’ 

I fancied that a shade of disappointment 
came to the doctor’s brow, and that he bit his 
| lip, but both quickly passed, and he was himself 
again. When the party returned, we were again 
upon the piazza. Astheycame dashing up, Mr. 
_ Langdon rode beside Belle, whose happy face, 
| shaded by the dark plumes of her riding-hat, 
_ told its own story of pleasure in her cempan- 
_ion’s society. Anna and Mr. Stanton, both 
equally animated, followed them more leisure- 
ly. I looked at the doctor, who, with a quick 
glance, was scanning Mr. Langdon’s counte- 
nance ; then, turning to me, he said, abruptly : 
‘Winnie, who is your sister’s escort ?” 

“Mr. Langdon, a Southerner—an acquaint- 
ance we have made here,”’ I replied. ‘He is 
| very gentlemanly and agreeable,’ I added, 
half apologizing for my sister. ‘‘ And Anna’s 
attendant f his cousin, Mr. Stanton. They 
| are both pleasant companions for a ride or a 
sail.”’ 

“I should judge so,” he replied, shortly. 
‘But let us go in, Winnie; this sea-breeze is 
coming up too strong for you ;” and, offering 
me his arm, we re-entered the parlor. 

A few moments later, sister and Anna came 
in with the gentlemen. Belle blushed when 
she encountered the eyes of Doctor Fenton, 
bent somewhat reproachfully upon her; but 
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advanced, saying, ‘‘So you have arrived, Duc- 
tor? And sooner than expected. Permit nie 
to make you acquainted with Mr. Langdon and 
Mr. Stanton—Doctor Fenton, gentlemen.”’ She 
said this with a conscious blush. 

The gentlemen shook hands, and then, as 
the girls shortly left the parlor to change their 
habits, their attendants also sought their own 
rooms to make alterations in their dress pre- 
paratory to tea. 

I felt fatigued and low-spirited this evening, 
and so left the company below and sought my 
room and the companionship of my journal. 
Belle and Doctor Fenton have gone down to 
the beach for a moonlight walk; Anna and 
Horace Stanton have strolled off in the direc- 
tion of the quiet town of Rye, sleeping so 
calmly down in the soft moonlight ; father and 
Mr. Langdon sit conversing upon the piazza, 
Mr. Langdon smoking his meerschaum, the 
fragrance of which is borne up by the evening 
air into my open window. I think he must be 
uneasy at Belle’s absence. 

Do I feel lonely, with so much passing 
around me, and I not taking part? Standing 
aloof, with no lover but my dear papa to care 
for me? But I must be content. His love is 
more than most parents bestow upon their 
children, and it shall so fill my being that I 
will crave no other's. 


8th. 

Four days have elapsed since he came, and 
I think he is not happy. Belle appears so 
strangely, and Mr. Langdon keeps his old 
station at her side continually. I do think it 
is not right, and that Mr. Langdon should 
know that Belle is not free to accept his atten- 
tions ; but when I venture to hint the same to 
papa, he only laughs, saying, ‘‘He guesses 
Doctor Fenton is too old and wise a man to be 
jealous of the little attentions Belle receives 
from other gentlemen ; and that, of course, as 
‘the child’”’ (as he calls her) “is young, she 
may be permitted to enjoy herself.”” How can 
papa be so blind? 


Evening, 10th. 
We have had a grand sailing party to the 
“Shoals’’ to-day—a group of islands lying 
about ten miles out at sea. The day has been 
fine, with a light breeze from the land. There 
were three sail boats, in one of which went our 
party—papa, Doctor Fenton, Messrs. Langdon 
and Stanton, with Mrs. Langdon, another 
lady, Belle, Anna, and myself. At first I felt 
undecided about going, fearing sea-sickness, 
but on all the party declaring that their plea- 
sure would be spoiled if I remained at home, 
and with Doctor Fenton’s assurance that the 
sea was so calm I should not be sick, I was 

persuaded. Anda happy day we had of it! 
The sail to the Shoals was delightful; the 
ocean undisturbed, save by the slightest heav- 
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ing; and then, at-the Appledore Houge, on 
the largest island, we dined ; passed a pleasant 
day in roving over the island, and returned 
this evening, with the full moon flinging her 
silver sheen over all the broad expanse of sea. 
I was not sick in the least, and Doctor Fenton 
was very kind and careful of me. Neither am 
I weary now, as I sit writing by my window. 


Evening, 12th. 

To-night Doctor Fenton came to our parlor, 
where I was alone, and, seating himself by me, 
said, quite gravely :— 

‘‘Winnifred, I have come to ask you a ques- 
tion, and I want you to answer me truly.” 

Inwardly wondering what question he had 
need to ask of me, I assented, awaiting his 
words. 

“‘Do you think your sister loves me?’’ he 
asked, abruptly ; then he added, ‘‘Or that, if 
she were not bound to me by this tacit engage- 
ment, she could not love another far better ; 
nay, that even now she does not prefer this 
Southerner’s society to mine?’’ 

I hesitated for an answer. 

‘Winnie, my friend, don't fear to speak! I 
have known it ever since my arrival here ; when 
I first saw them together returning from that 
horseback ride. And to-night Mr. Langdon 
caine to me,“like an honorable gentleman, as he 
is, and, not suspecting my feelings, confessed 
his love for Belle, and announced his intention 


' to ask her hand to-morrow. What could I 
| say, Winnifred, to this? That Belle was my 








betrothed? 1 hesitated at affirming that, for I 
have begun to think that Belle did not know 
her own mind when this engagement was en- 
tered into, and now finds it irksome. And, 
Winnifred, if this #s so, she shall be free. It 
would cost me a great effort to give her up, 
yet I should do it unhesitatingly if I found it 
necessary to her happiness. 1 left Mr. Lang- 
don somewhat abruptly, and sought you, asa 
friend to whom I could speak at this time. 
And now what think you? Answer me truly, 
Winnifred.”’ 

It was so sudden, so unexpected, that I was 
overcome, and could not reply. But Doctor 
Fenton must have read in my face the fears 
that I have entertained all along, for he said, 
after a pause, and in a thick, husky voice :— 

‘*T see that this thought is not new to you, 
Winnifred.’’ And then he left me. 


14th. 
The engagement between Belle and Doctor 
Fenton is broken, and he has returned to the 
city. Belle now wears another ring upon her 


| slender finger, placed there by Stuart Lang- 


don, and she seems like another being, so 
happy in her new love that I fancy seldom a 
thought of the poor doctor intrudes upon her 
mind. , 

Mrs., Langdon seems much pleased. She 
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fondies and pets Belle like an own mother, 
and is perfectly satisfied in her son’s choice. 
I hardly know how papa regards it. He is 
sorry for the doctor, but still would not like 
Belle to marry without love ; and he thinks so 
much of Mr. Langdon, too. And there is 
another engagement—Anna’s and Mr. Stan- 
ton’s. 
they are both very happy in their new relation. 
In a few days we shall return to our city home. 
Mrs. Langdon and her son, and Horace Stan- 
ton, will accompany us for a brief visit before 
returning South. They wish the wedding to 
take place before they return, so they can 


take Belle with them, but neither papa nor I | 


shall consent to her leaving us so soon. He 
says that Mr. Langdon may ceme for her next 
spring, and Anna will, at the same time. be 
wedded to Horace Stanton, who has not been 
a whit behind his cousin in his wooing. 


Evening, 27th. 

This is the last time I shall write in my 
journal at Rye Beach. But I must confide to 
it my own’strange and new-born happiness. I 
scarcely dare write it here, lest, like a dream, 
I find it vanish with the morning light, so un- 
real does it seem. And yet I know this is no 
delusive vision, but a reality, that will remain 
with me, and brighten all my future life! 

Yesterday afternoon we were all surprised 
at the sudden reappearance of Poctor Fenton, 
who came down by the afternoon omnibus 
from the nearest station. We had not heard 
from him since he left us, two weeks before. 
1 wondered why he should come here again, 
and how he would meet Belle and her lover. 
But his countenance was unmoved at the 
greeting, and-I admired his calmness, for I 
knew how difficult was the concealment of the 
Jove of a true heart. But now I know why he 
could meet Belle so calmly, and to you, my 
friend and companion heretofore—my journal 
—will I confide the secret. To-night Doctor 
Fenton came to my side as I sat upon the 
veranda, enjoying the cool, refreshing sea- 
breeze. 

“Winnifred,’’ he said, ‘ will you walk with 
me down the garden path to the beach? The 
evening is fine, and you will not take cold.” 

I brought my shawl and mariposa, and we 
left the house. At first he was silent, and, I 
fancied, thinking of Belle, so I said, sympa- 
thizingly :— 

“I am sorry for you, my friend, that you 
are unhappy, for, believe me, there is no one I 
should prefer for a brother before you; and if 
Belle could but have thought so’’— 

“Stay !”” he exclaimed, interrupting me, and 
bending a strange look upon my face. “ Win- 


nifred, I am not fickle, but J do not now re- 
gret that your sister loves another, and one 
better suited to her younger and vivacious na- 
ture. I do not regret the experience I have 
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| than Il ever felt for Belle. 


This seems to be a pairing time; and | 














had,’’ he added, after a pause, ‘‘for it teaches 
me that I am capable of a deeper attachment 
The knowledge of 
my own heart, gained within the past fortnight 
since I left here, has convinced me that in 
loving the child-like Belle, I did not read ali that 
was in my nature; that a great mistake was 
saved me, perhaps an unhappy life. My heart 
has cried for companionship, and I fancied 
that the sprightly girl would give it, but, Win- 
nifred, I now honestly know that, in reality, 
Belle’s image was but the index to another's, 
and that other’s her quiet sister, my dear friend 
Winnifred! Can you believe me, Winnifred, 
and take this stronger love—a love not trans- 
ferred, for it is not the same I gave your sister 
—and still let me believe that life has some- 
thing of joy left for me?” 

Even to you, my journal, I may not give my 
ans ver, whispered faintly, amid much emotion, 
with the low monotone of the sea and the mur- 
mur of the wind to make its accompaniment. 
But, low and trembling as it was given, he 
heard it, and it satisfied him. And when the 
golden October days brighten hill and vale, 
and the dying year clothes itself in regal glory, 
then shall I become Aés—my beloved’s! 

It is so sudden that it seems like a dream. 
How have I wished this—and it has come to 
me so suddenly—such perfect joy! And hence- ' 
forth his hand shall lead me along the sweet 
paths of contentment and love. Murmur 
softly, oh, blue, moonlit sea, emblem of my 
worn, tempest-tossed heart, now laid to rest! 


Boston, June 1st, 186— 

There were two weddings at our house to- 
day, for, since my marriage in the last year’s 
golden autumn, we have continued to live with 
dear papa. Sister Bella looked lovelier than 
ever in her bridal robes; and dear Anna, the 
sweetest and best of cousins, seemed a picture 
of angelic beauty. Father gave away Belle; 
and Anna’s brother Richard, a young lawyer, 
came on from New York to bestow his only 
sister upon his old college friend. Mrs. Lang- 
don came on to the wedding, lady-like, digni- 
fied, and affable as ever. 

After it was all over, they left us on the bri- 
dal tour. They go to Niagara, and on their 
return stop a few weeks at Rye Beach, for 
“there,’’ the happy husbands say, “‘they met 
their fates.” The house seemed deserted after 
their young faces had departed. The other 
day I found myself telling my husband that 
“IT shouldn’t wonder if we had another wed- 
ding before long.” 

“Why, Winnie!” he exclaimed, “you 're 
incorrigible! Ain't three weddings within the 
year—and one of these your own—enough to 
satisfy any ordinary lover of romance?” he 
asked, looking up with his quiet smile. 

“No; like Oliver Twist, I ery for ‘more!’”’ 
I answered, saucily. ‘Wait and see if my 
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surmise doesn’t prove true! Papa will be 
lonely, now the girl-torments are gone; and 
you know that you require so much love, he has 
but a poor share left of mine; and he and 
Mrs. Langdon would make such a noble-look- 


ing, congenial couple! But I’ll say no more | 


now, only time will prove. And now, dear 
Edward, Iam going to read you what is writ- 
ten about you, papa, Belle, Anna, and myself, 
in my diary, about our month last summer at 
Rye Beach. 


Si co od 


THE OLD CANOE. 





BY E. L. JOHNSON. 





THE river still is flowing, 

To its ocean fastness going, 

And the brightest flowers are blowing 
On its green and pleasant side ; 

And the bree7es light are sweeping 

O’er the waves in sunlight leaping, 

While the plash of oars are keeping 
Music with the flowing tide. 


And the past comes back before me, 
When the skies of youth were o'er me, 
And the old canoe oft bore me 

To the bright and sunny shore ; 
While my memory is teeming 
With a ne’er-forgotten dreaming, 
Of eyes whose love-lit beaming 

Shall illume my path no more. 


Where the thickest shades are sleeping 
And the waves forget their leaping, ‘ 
Where the moss of age is creeping 
And the reeds are tall and rank, 
Lies the old canoe, decaying, 
While the breezes ‘round it playing 
Sets the yellow sedge grass swaying 
O’er the old path on the bank. 


But other boats are dancing 
Where the golden sun is glancing, 
And bright eyes are enhancing 
With radiance divine ; 
While the shadows are reclining 
’Neath the morning-glories twining, 
And the dew-drops bright are shining 
On the overhanging vine. 


Still my thoughts are backward flowing 
Where my feet would fain be going, 
Where the summer flowers were blowing 
In the morning's fervent glow. 
To the past my heart is clinging, 
Whiie the birds above me singing 
And the plash of oars are bringing 
Music of the long ago. 





ere 


Cry1nc.—Probably most persons have expe- 
rienced the effect of tears in relieving great 
sorrow. Itis even curious how the feelings are 
allayed by their free indulgence in groans and 
sighs. Then let parents and friends show more 
indulgence to noisy bursts of grief—on the part 
of children aswell as of older persons—and 
regard the eyes and the mouth as the safety- 
valves through which Nature discharges her 


surplus steam. 
VOL. LXXXIV.—35 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘I supPOsE I might find a chance for you as 
| under-clerk in some dry goods establishment. 
| You’re a tolerably good looking fellow, if 
| you’d only stand up straight, and break your- 
| self of that foolish habit of blushing if anybody 
says a word to you. But you won’t be so thin 
skinned after you’ve stood behind a counter, 
and sold dry goods to the city damisels, a year 
or so, I reckon.”” And Brother Robert laughed 
| significantly, disagreeably, I thought ; although 
I would not have hinted as much for the 
world. 

*But,’’ interposed my mother, timidly, 
‘isn’t Lewis capable of filling a higher place ? 
He ’s such a good mathematician and writer, 
that he would make an excellent book-keeper ; 
and besides he’s so exact, and —”’ 

‘‘There, there!’’ interrupted my brother, 
contemptuously, ‘‘don’t meddle with things 
that you know nothing about. City merchants 
don’t employ country greenies to keep their 
books, let me tell you; and if Lew gets any 
kind of a chance in the crowded city, where 
there are twenty applicants for every vacancy, 
it will be owing entirely to my influence. He 
might search Boston all over for a place, and 
never find the shadow of one if he had no in- 
fluential friend to recommend him.”’ 

‘*Very true,’’ said my father, ‘‘and it’s a 
blessed thing for the boy that he has a brother, 
able as well as willing, to secure a place for 
him. I don’t know what we should do without 
you, Robert.’’ And my father’s worn and 
wrinkled face glowed with pride and gratitude 
as he cast a look of mingled love and reverence 
upon the portly, well-dressed figure, and self- 
satisfied countenance of his eldest born, and 
favorite son; who, not at all abashed. at the 
compliment, replied complacently, adjusting, 
as he spoke, a cameo sleeve-button, that fast- 
ened one of his snowy wrist-bands :— 

“‘As the eldest, of course, I expect to have to 
help the others ; and it’s well, as you say, that 
I have the means to do it with. Idon’t know 
what you’d have done with such a troop of 
young ones if it hadn’t been for me, I’m sure.”’ 

To this father, as usual, meekly assented ; 
but I could not help seeing the flushed cheeks 
of my mother and sister, as they bent lower 
over their sewing, to hide the mortification that 
must not find expression, as well as the flash- 
ing eye, and curling lip of sailor Charlie, as he 
exclaimed bluntly :— 

‘*Don’t feed us on salmon, Brother Robert, 
and then harpoon us with the bones. I don’t 
believe I’m ungrateful for what you ’ve done 
for us’’ (Charlie had worked his own way up 
from cabin boy to. second mate of the good ship 
| Condor, entirely unassisted), “‘but I'd rather 
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recall it, myself, than to be so often reminded 
of it.” 

In spite of his odd scoré of years, Charlie 
was stilla “‘boy” in our father’s eyes, and as 
such he was subjected to a stern paternal re- 
buke for his “disrespect and ingratitude ;” 
a rebuke to which he listened, in dutiful silence; 
although, as we lingered for a moment upon 
the stairs, on our way to bed, and overheard 
Robert telling little Andy, the baby of our 
flock—a bright-eyed urchin of ten—to “be sure 





and have his boots well blacked for him before | 


he was up in the morning,” I was not sur- 
prised at his half-angry, half-amused exclama- 
tion :— 

“Tt’s as old Sally Townsend said, once: 
‘Father thinks that Robert brought him up,’ 
and he thinks we ought to feel the same.” 

** But, Charlie,’ I said, deprecatingly, ‘‘he 
has done a good deal for us, in one way and 
another ; he half clothed us when we were little 
fellows.’’ 

** With his own east-off clothing.’’ 


l’ve heard mother say a hundred times ; and 


did you ever hear him say, in plain words, what 
he was speculating in—or, in fact, that he was 
really speculating at all?’’ 

“Why, yes—no—well, really, I don’t know 
as I ever did; but he has the same as said so; 
or, at least—”’ I was getting into a muddle, 
and the laugh that I saw just then, in Charlie's 
eyes, didn’t help to settle my wits at all; so, 
like many another in like extremity, I was 
forced to assume the ‘‘injured,’”’ in sheer self- 
defence. ‘‘You’re in a strange humor to- 
night,” I muttered, reproachfully. ‘wouldn't 
begin to be suspicious of my own flesh and 
blood, at this late day, it seems to me.”’ 

I hoped that he would deny the imputation ; 
but, much to my surprise, as well as disap- 
pointment, he only said, in a tone of grave 
kindliness, that seemed to me in my spirit of 
resentful partisanship, as if intended to express 
some hidden feeling of contempt for my youth- 
ful credulity :— 

“Oh, well, Lew, we won’t trouble ourselves 


| about what don’t concern us. So good-night, 


our school books—he, almost always paid for | 


them, and, and—’’ 

“A keg of oysters at Christmas,” suggested 
Charlie, with suspicious gravity. 

‘“Well, well, all these little things count 


Ae ; | and pleasant dreams to you, my lad.” Andin 
‘*Well, it was just as good as new for us, as | a. y y 


five minutes more, his heavy breathing assured 
me that his kind wishes had not returned unto 
him void. 

For myself, l could not sleep. Bright dreams 


| of future riches and honors danced before 
| my excited vision, completely banishing evei 


up,”’ I returned, rather irritably, for I felt that | 


I was getting the worse of the argument; but 
Charlie, instead of following up his advantage, 
made no reply, whatever ; silently following me 
into the chamber that we shared in common, 
and seating himself upon the edge of the bed, 
sat, softly whistling ina low key, for some mo- 
ments (an old habit of his, when thinking in- 
tently upon any subject), and when he did 
speak, the bright, bantering tone had been ex- 
changed for one of grave, almost stern signifi- 
cance. 

“Did you ever think, Lew, how queer it is 
that we should know so little, in fact, nothing, 
of our brother’s business? Even father, 
although he talks so grandly mysterious to the 
neighbor§, about ‘speculations,’ and ‘successful 
ventures,’ and all that, knows no more about 
his son’s affairs than you and I do; and he 
would no more dare to ask a direct question in 
regard to them, than he would ask the presi- 
dent what his inaugural suit cost him.” 

“Robert is naturally reserved,” I said, loft- 
ily, and trying hard to appear unembarrassed, 
for, te tell the truth, this matter of Robert's 


. reticence upon his own affairs, had been for 


years a very tender point with me, and I na- 
turally shrank from any allusion to it. “But 
he often speaks of speculations in this and that, 
so 1am sure we are safe in calling him a spece- 
lator.’’ 

“*Yes, I know he talks of such matters as if 
he were familiar with them ; but honestly, Lew, 





the desire for slumber ; and seeming to me, for 
the time, not mere possibilities, but sure, glo- 
rious realities. With Brother Robert’s wealth 
and influence as a stepping-stone to the first 
round in the ladder, I would mount step by 
step, upward and onward, until gaining the 
summit, I could look down with calm supe- 
riority upon the struggling thousands below, 
benevolently aiding the worthy, and frowning 
down the dishonest and mean; respected, re- 
vered by all, the pride of my parents, of my 
native towngeven the— 

But just here, somehow, the vision became 
dim and obscure, fading off into broken, misty 
fragments, oddly intermingled with glimpses 
of a shy, bright young face, with soft bands of 
wavy chestnut hair, and—and I slept until the 
bright morning sunshine, streaming in my 
room, and Charlie’s cheery “‘good-morning,”’ 
aroused me once more to the realities and duties 
of my daily life. 

The next day was to be the last of Brother 
Robert’s visit; and that evening, as we were 
again assembled around the cheerful, blazing 
wood-fire, the subject of my city venture was 
again introduced, when Robert remarked, 
pompously :— 

““T shall do all I can to get you a place— 
anything, rather than to see you a green, ig- 
norant countryman, delving and digging all 
your life for a mere living. W's a dog’s life 
that these Maine farmers lead ; and no young 
man, who has a spark of enterprise about him, 
will submit to it.” 
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“‘Thank you,’’ I said, rather constrainedly, 
for I had grown up in, and learned to love the 
dear, sturdy old State, in spite of the roughness 
of its features. ‘‘But Maine isn’t such a hard 
place to get a living in, after all. There is 
some splendid land for farming, to say noth- 
ing of its noble timber lands. Why, here is 
Deacon Halsey, with his great farm, makes it 
his boast that there isn’t a stone,on it as large 
as his fist, and the soil is as mellow and rich as 
any that you can find in the South or West.’ 


“Yes, and I suppose the deacon has been 


hard at work upon it for the last sixty years, 
toiling to get it into decent shape for the man 
who comes after him. By the way,’’ and he 
gave a sly glance at my conscious face, “how 
is the old man’s daughter—Esther, I believe, 
you call her? Is she married yet ?’’ 

I know that my face was burning, and I was 
thankful to my mother for answering for me :— 

** She is well, and prettier and brighter than 
ever. As to her being married, she is rather 
young for that. We don’t marry our girls, 
here in the country, until they are old enough 
to know their own minds.” 

Robert laughed lightly. 

““*T would be a good investment for some 
one of these young countrymen about here, to 
marry the girl, and so make sure of the old 
man’s property. She’d make a good house- 
keeper, no doubt, and that’s all you farmers 
care for in a wife.’’ 

It was a wanton uncalled for thrust ; and the 
indignant retort that sprang to my lips at sight 
of our mother’s grieved and mortified face, was 
checked, as lifting his toil hardened hand, 
witlya deprecatory gesture, our sire replied, in 
a lowered, but proudly significant tone, that 
none of us could fail to understand :— 

‘** Your mother wasa farmer’s wife, Robert.’’ 

“T was only joking, of course.’’ And with 
this clumsy apology, Robert hastened to change 
the conversation to other and more agreeable 
topics ; but immediately my thought turned to 
the picture that always hung in my father’s 
room—of a proud faced, dark-eyed woman, 
stately and grand in gauzy head-dress and 
prim, short-waisted silk gown, whose sleepless 








eyes, looking straight into my own, had been | 
| didn’t see you when you came in,’’ cried Anne 


at once the terror of and wonder of my child- 
hood, and upon whom, as ‘ Robert’s mother,’’ 
I had been aecustomed to.look, with something 
of the awe and reverence with which the Ital- 
ian regards his clumsy image of the Madonna. 

It was very seldom that our father spoke of 
his first wife; although from the favoritism 
displayed toward her son, I had naturally con- 
cluded that his love for her had been deep and 
unchangeable, in spite of his apparent forget- 
fulness. 

That Robert was like his mother, our old 
neighbors all agreed; and it was a common 
saying among them, that, if he had been reared 
upon the farm, in our little out-of-the-way 








corner of the world, instead of among his ma- 
ternal relations, in the great metropolis, he 
would have been just as proud and over-bear- 
ing as he was now—a conclusion, by the way, 
in which I have never shared, for I believe 
that, whatever one’s natural inclinations may 
be, circumstance and association are the prin- 
cipal agents in the work of moulding and de- 
ciding every man’s character for life. But be 
this as it may, it has little to do with my story, 
and the anxiety with which, for the next three 
or four weeks, I watched for the letter that 
was to bring the news of Robert’s success or 
failure in obtaining for me the much coveted 
situation. 

It came at last, the thrice welcome intelli- 
gence, that I was to havea position as clerk in 
the great dry goods establishment of Messrs. 
Cole & Chalkins, with a fair prospect of ad- 
vancement, if I proved smart and capable in 
the business. 

‘“‘ Your salary will be too small the first year,” 
wrote Robert, ‘‘to admit of your boarding, as [ 
do, at a hotel, and I will try to find some cheap 
boarding house for you, where you can live as 
quietly as you please, until you are able to earn 
the means to dress and appear like other young 
men.”’ 

‘*Dress and appear like other young men !”’ 
repeated Sister Anne, as I reached this point 
in the letter, that I was reading aloud, for the 
benefit of the family. ‘‘ What a pity that you 
are such a monstrosity !’’ she added, with a 
little vexed laugh. ‘‘I wonder how long you 
will have to keep out of sight for the rustic to 
wear off, so that you may not offend the eyes 
of the city bred ladies and gentlemen that 
frequent the streets and public resorts, that 
you are not to be allowed to visit.”’ 

“How like a simpleton you talk!” I re- 
turned, laughing heartily at this little ebulition 
of sisterly jealousy and pride, and my laugh 
was echoed by a clear ringing voice at my e!- 
‘bow, that sent the hot blood to the very tips of 
my ears, and a strange thrill to my heart; as 
turning my head, I looked slyly into the bright 
young face, with its dancing hazel eyes, and 
rosy little mouth of pretty Esther Halsey. 

““Why, Esther, where did you come from? I 


and my mother, in a breath, while the younger 
ones clustered around her with loud tokens of 
welcome, and the eagerly volunteered infor- 
mation, that ‘“‘ Lew was going to Boston, next 
week, to keep a store!’’ To which little Andy 
gravely, added, in his childish fashion: ‘And 
to grow to be a great rich man like Brother 
Robert.”’ 

Esther laughed, with the rest of us, at Andy’s 
hopeful prediction ; but, somehow, a quaver, as 
of pain, seemed to have erept into her tones, as 
she asked, quietly :— 

‘Then you have decided to go?’ 

“ec Yes. ” 
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Then father added, in an explanatory tone : 
‘Robert has secured a situation for him in the 
store of one of his own business friends. It will 
be an excellent thing for the boy to be there, 
right under Robert’s eye. We sha'n't feel half 
the anxiety about him that we should other- 
wise.”’ And, evidently unconscious of having 
said anything in the least unpleasant, the dear 
old man, gathering up his pipe and tobacco, 
placidly retreated to the kitchen, to indulge 
in a quiet smoke, in honor of the occasion. 

It may be foolish, but it is certainly natural 
to young men generally, to dislike to be made 
the object of parental solivitude in the presence 
of their young iady friends, and I must own to 
being no exception to the general rule. Nor 
was my vexation at all lessened when my sis- 
ter, with a sly wink at her friend, remarked, 
in a tone of suppressed merriment :— 

“‘T hope Robert will be able to protect him 
from those fascinating city ladies that he’talks 
so much about. It wouldn’t do for a poor 
clerk to fall in love with a fashionable belle, 
whose laces, for a single year, would cost more 
than his whole salary will amount to.’ 

“I’m not going to-the city to play the beau,”’ 
I retorted, sharply, not at all pleased with An- 
ne’s girlish banter. ‘I have my own way to 
make in the world, and shall have neither mo- 
ney nor time to spare to make myself agreeable 
to either city or country ladies.” 

Anne laughed a little sty, provoking laugh 
(the gypsy was a noted tease), and, softly tap- 
ping her friend’s dimpled cheek, remarked, in 
an audible whisper : “ You needn’t look blue, 

Ettie ; he excepts you and me, of course.” 

“He is very sensible and prudent in inten- 
tion,’’ was the staid reply, while the rosy face 
assumed an expression that would not have 
been out of place under the cap border of Dame 
Halsey herself. “But the city isa dangerous 
place for country-bred youths.” 

There was a merry twinkle in the bright 
eyes, and the dimples went dodging about the 
primly-set little mouth, defying their owner in 
her efforts to maintain the gravity befitting her 
words, while the small brown fingers plucked 
nervously at the fringes of her shawl, as Anne 
said, with an air half whimsical, half in ear- 
nest: “If by going away he is to outgrow us 
here at home, forgetting ali the old loves and 
friendships of his boyhood, I would rather that 
he lived and died on the old farm, and never 
saw the cars or a steamboat in his life, like old 
Sally Townsend, who never travelled twenty 
miles from her birthplace, and’ now, in her 
eightieth year, declares that she wouldn’t risk 
Aer life in one of them new-fangled contrivances 
that they call raitroads.”’ 

We all langhed at Anne’s sally, while T took 
special pains to convince her (of course it was 
nothing to me that Esther Halsey was a Jist- 
ener) of the needlessness of her fears in regard 
to my own unchangeableness. And how it 





came about I can scarcely tell, but that night, 
as I walked with Esther along the footpath 
that, leading through the orchard, shaded if it 
did not shorten the way to the deacon’s house, 
I found myself making the same protestations 
to my old playmate herself, with sundry tender 
variations interesting to ourselves alone ; to all 
of which she listened in silence, although I 
could feel the little hand that rested upon my 
arm tremble, as, in my impetuous, boyish fash- 
ion, I déclared that neither time nor circum- 
stances could ever change “my feelings toward 
her. 

At that moment, emerging from the shadow 
of the trees, the bright autumn moonlight fall- 
ing full upon her face revealed to me traces of 
tears upon a cheek, not glowing with blushes, 
but pale and troubled; while her voice, low 
and sweet as ever, had in it a new tone of 
firmness, as she said, steadily :— 

“*T will not allow you to bind yourself by a 
promise, Lewis, that you may come in time to 
regret. I haven’t a doubt of your sincerity,” 
she added, earnestly, in answer to my indig- 
nant protest ; “‘ but in going out into the world 
you will meet with the beautiful, the rich, and 
the fashionable, beside whom little plain, sim- 
ple Esther Halsey will seem like a meadow 
butterfly in a bouquet of hothouse beauties. 
Then, perhaps, you will regret the freedom that 
you are now so anxious to resign. We are both 
young, and can afford to wait-until you are 
sure that your choice is the wisest that you can 
make.’’ 

There was no affectation of shyness ; only 
the plain common-sense view of the subject 
that my reason told me was wisest, even qhile 
my pride writhed beneath the unexpected biow 
that it had received. 

“You will see,” 1 returned, with more dig- 
nity than tenderness, I am afraid, “that I can 
be constant even if I am out of sight of the 
object of my love. I have known and loved 
you from a little child, and I could no more 
transfer that love to another than I could ex- 
change my own head for that of another man.”’ 

Esther smiled, but there was a mournful sig- 
nificance in the smile that haunted me for 
many aday. Even in the midst of the bustle 
and excitemeht of business that face, with its 
sadly foreboding expression, would look up at 
me from between waves of glistening silk or 
from a shimmer of costly lace, never bright and 
joyous as of old, but mournful and tender, as 
in that never-to-be-forgotten parting. 





CHAPTER II. 


AFTER my first feelings of bashful bewilder- 
ment had passed away and I had becomc some- 
what accustomed to the unwonted confinement, 
so different from the out of door freedom of 
country life, I began to find myself, not only 
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contented, but really happy in my new employ- 
ment. Being naturally quick to learn, and 
with a set of uncommonly good-natured and 
obliging fellow-clerks to teach me, I was not 
long in becoming familiar with the duties of 
my own department, which I soon learned to 
discharge in a manner that won for me the 
approval of even those very precise and critical 
gentlemen, the Messrs. Cole & Chalkins. 

My employers were both of them past the 
middle age—grave, keen-eyed men of business, 
whose very tones reminded one of the chink of 
coin, and whose eyes, if by chance they lighted 
upon you, wore a look of shrewd calculation, 
as if their owner were making an estimate of 
the drops of blood contained in your body or 
the hairs on your head. That Mr. Cole wasa 
family man and his partner a bachelor I soon 
learned, and that was all. No reference was 
ever made to matters disconnected with the 
business that occupied our thoughts from morn- 
ing till night; and, beyond a stiff “good- 
morning’’ and a few curt words of direction 
and commendation, neither of my employers 
had seemed to notice me at all, when, one 
morning, I was really startled to find myself 
addressed by Mr. Cole, as he lingered for a 
moment at my counter to inspect a box of 
cashmere shawls that had just been opened. 

““Who was that gentleman whom I saw you 
with at the —— House last evening ?” 

I fancied that there was something of suspi- 
cion in his tone, and I hastened to reply: ‘It 
was my brother ; he boards there, and I stopped 
in to see him for a moment.”’ 

“Your brother! I didn’t know that you had 
any friends here.”’ 

Suddenly it flashed across my mind that 
tobert had in his letter spoken of this very 


gentleman as a “ business friend” of his own, | 


and here was the gentleman himself failing to 
recognize him either by face or name. I was 
completely mystified, and I presume my face 
betrayed as much as I said, hesitatingly: “It 
is the brother who secured this situation for 
me ; I supposed that you knew him.” 

“Never heard of him,’’ was the curt reply. 
‘Tt was—let me see—it was old Coatts, of the 
firm of Coatts & Wescott, clothiers, that spoke 
to me about you.”” And, evidently considering 
the subject too trivial for farther discussion, 
he walked away; and, while I was puzzling 
my brains over this to me strange mystery, he 
was deep in a consultation with the head clerk 
upon the amount of profit that it would be safe 
to charge upon the scarfs. 

It is curious how many things suspicion, once 
rooted, will find to clasp its tendrils around ; 
and now a thousand little acts and words that 
had passed unheeded at the time recurred to 
me as proofs of my brother’s insincerity. His 
persistent silence in regard to his own employ- 
ment, his evident dislike to introduce me to his 
gentleman acquaintances, and, strangest of all, 











| best this time.’’ 
‘in an authoritative tone that the arch smile 


the deliberate falsehood that he had told in 
regard to his relations with my employer, all 
combined to strengthen the doubts that had 
found a lodgment in my breast. 

“Show me some cashmere trimming, if you 
please.” It was a sweet, silvery, girlish voice, 
and I started from my reverie to meet the glance 
of a pair of eyes in whose blue, liquid depths I 
caught, as I fancied, a glimpse of heaven ; 
while, as the little, delicately-gloved hand toyed 
carelessly with the rich trimming that I had 
hastened to place before her, a faint, sweet 
scent, as of spring violets, floated upward from 
the perfumed kid, suggestive of pure, fresh 
nooks far away from the artificial glare and 
glitter of the crowded city, and thrilling me 
with a new and strange delight, as in the pre- 
sence of something too lovely and rare to be 
an inhabitant of this work-a-day world of ours. 
The richness of her dress, as well as that inde- 
finable air of graceful self- possession that marks 
the daughters of luxury whom dependence has 
never taught timidity, proved her one of the fa- 
vored few of whom itis so fitly said that they are 
‘born tothe purple, born to joy and pleasance.”’ 
And yet it never occurred to me that, in her 
girlish gossip, as she examined and criticized 
the rich fabrics that I offered for her inspec- 
tion, interspersed with various little items con- 
cerning the weather, the sleighing, etc., that 
there was aught of condescension, much less 
the shadow even of impropriety. And yet 
there was a thrill of disappointment mingled 
with my surprise as Mr. Cole, having finished 
his ‘‘confab’’ with the head clerk, once more 
approached my counter, and, laying his hand 
caressingly upon my fair customer’s shoulder, 
asked, with a smile that had really a gleam of 
tenderness in it :— 

“Do you find anything that you like among 
these trimmings, Lena?” 

‘I don’t know, really, papa,’’ and the blue 
eyes cast a furtive glance at my astonished face 
as their owner uttered the significant appella- 
tion. ‘‘ Here are two pieces that I can’t choose 
between. I do wish,” she added, with a pretty 
air of vexation, ‘‘that the dressmaker herself 
could see them and decide for me. But why’’ 
—with asudden brightening up, as if under the 
inspiration of a new idea—‘‘can’t you let this 
gentleman go up home with me, and take the 
two pieces along? Then we ean select the 
prettiest, cutting off what we want, and he can 
bring the rest of it back.”’ 

Hef father laughed. ‘‘ You can take the 
trimméng if you wish, but you won't need the 
elerk. There’s no special hurry about return- 
ing it. Ican slip it into my own pocket when 


| " 
| ET eome down to-morrow morning.”’ 


But the little lady persisted. ‘Oh no, that 
wouldn’t do, for you might lose any number of 
customers by its absence. No, my way is the 
And, turning to me, she said, 
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upon her fair face contradicted : “‘ You may 
fold up these two pieces and take them home for 
me.” And then, carefully readjusting the rich 
furs about her slender neck and giving a little 
flirt to the shining folds of her morning silk, 
she added, earelessly: ‘You can come right 
along with me, for you might get lost alone, 
and I shouldn’t like to have to wait for the 
trimming.’’ 

Mr. Cole nodded assent, rather reluctantly, I 
thought; and, dazed and bewildered at this 
unlooked-for privilege, I hastened to don hat 
and overcoat, and, with a wildly-throbbing 
heart, followed my fair guide up the broad and 
crowded street—so crowded that, as we turned 
the first corner beyond the store, she was 
obliged to walk very cautiously, thus giving 
me the coveted opportunity to continue the 
tete-a-téte of the morning :— 

“You didn’t guess who I was when I first 
came in?’’ she asked, with an arch glance at 
my conscious face ; then, laughing gayly, she 
added, with charming naiveté: “Perhaps you 
took me for some milliner’s apprentice or a 
governess even.”’ 

Of course I hastened to disavow any such 
preposterous fancies, and, although astonished 
at my own audacity, I managed, rather awk- 
wardly, to be sure, to introduce the subject of 
my own position and prospects :— 

‘*T was very fortunate in securing so good a 
school for my business education as the per- 
fectly conducted establishment of Messrs. Cole 
& Chalkins. Hoped that I might be able to 
satisfy them and win their trust and confi- 
dence,” ete. A foolish outburst of boyish con- 
fidence, that, although encouraged at the time 
by the graceful condescension of my fair audi- 
tor, cost me in my cooler moments many a pang 
of angry self-reproach and mortification. 

How brightly, bewilderingly beautiful she 
was, as she tripped along by my side, her girl- 
ish face glowing from the keen frosty air, and 
her slender figure daintily robed in velvet and 
furs, erect and graceful, with that indescribable 
air of saucy independence so agreeable to the 
humble adorer, as a proof of her natural indif- 
ference to the forms and customs of aristocratic 
society. 

She was certainly the most beautiful woman 
that I had ever seen, and with the natural im- 
pulsiveness of my age and temperament, I was 
not long in convincing myself that I was irre- 
mediably in love with this wonderful vision of 
female loveliness. To be sure, I was only a 
poor clerk, while she was the petted child of 
my wealthy employer, and had been until this 
morning a perfect stranger to me. But what 
of that? It only added to the romance with 
which my love-lorn imagination invested her, 
and I listened to her clear, sweet tones as she 
chatted familiarly upon various topics of inte- 
rest to both, with a growing confidence in 
myself as well as in her. 








I was not, as my brother had said, a bad- 
looking fellow, and vanity whispered that in 
the gay condescension with which she had 
chosen to treat me there was perhaps a spark 
of genuine interest that might in time be fanned 
into a flame. Nor was this conclusion so pre- 
sumptuous as it might at first appear, as week 
after week slipped by, each pleasant day bring- 
ing her, often with a group of girlish compan- 
ions, sometimes alone, but always affable and 
chatty; and always managing, too, by her 
woman’s art, to make me say or do some foolish 
thing, for which I was sure to wear the sack- 
cloth and ashes of unavailing mortification and 
regret, until another visit gave me a change of 
subject, if not of emotion. 

In her presence I was excited, feverishly 
happy with a wild, uncertain joy, unsatisfac- 
tory and evanescent as the froth upon the glass, 
for no sooner was she out of my sight than I 
straightway began to torture myself with a 
careful review of all the foolish nothings that 
I had given speech to, blaming my own 
thoughtlessness in thus exposing myself to the 
ridicule of her fashionable friends, for never 
once did I think of accusing her of complicity 
in the matter. 

My fellow-clerks were not slow to guess at 
and banter me upon my enslavement; and the 
book-keeper, an elderly man, who had always 
shown himself especially friendly toward me, 
at length took it upon himself to give me a 
well-meant word of caution one evening when 
we happened to be walking home together. 

‘*You won’t think me meddlesome, will you, 
Wyman? but we old fellows learn something 
of human nature, especially of woman nature, 
in a thirty years’ experience in the dry goods 
business ; and I am sorry to see that you are 
taken with Helena Cole’s pretty face and glib 
tongue, for she cares no more for you than she 
does for her mother’s pet poodle. You needn’t 
deny the soft indictment,” he added, good- 
naturedly, tomy angry, confused remonstrance, 
“for I have seen, from the first day that she 
came.into the store and saw you, that she was 
bent upon playing off her coquetries for your 
benefit.’’ 

“You are unjust to her,’’ I exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. ‘ You cannot deny that she is a lady, 
and, as such, above the meanness and indelicacy 
of angling for any man’s admiration merely to 
feed her vanity."’ 


‘“‘ You have hit the mark exactly,’’ he retorted, 
dryly ; ‘‘that is just what she és capable of and 
just what she is doing. Have you noticed how 
distant and reserved she is if: her father happens 
to be present? Or how shrewdly she avoids 
introducing you to any of her friends by name? 
These may seem little things to you, but there* 
isa meaninginthem. I don’t think,” he added, 
with a glance at my flushed and mortified face, 
‘‘that she is wilfully malicious and cruel—only 
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vain and heartless; but that don’t make her 
deceptions any easier to bear.”’ 

‘You are unjust to her and—”’ I was tempted 
to add “impudent to me,’’ but I checked the 
unspoken word, and, anxious to change the 
subject, I inquired, with a sudden affectation 
of interest: ‘‘ By the way, Dexter, how does it 
happen that Chalkins never got married? He 
is rich, with nobody but himself to spend his 
money on; and besides, I should think a man 
of his age (he must be over sixty) would want 
a home and family of his own.” 

The book-keeper laughed significantly and 
said: “When he was at the marrying age, he 
was too poor to afford it, and now that he has 
the means he probably lacks the disposition ; 
unless, as I have sometimes fancied, he expects 
to find some young and blooming maiden who 
will be willing to overlook his age and ugliness 
in consideration of the exquisite enjoyment to 
be derived from the spending of his money.”’ 

I laughed, as in duty bound, at my friend’s 
sally, and then, as I turned the idea over in 
my mind, I remembered how that very day, as 
Miss Cole and several of her friends were chat- 
ting together beside my counter, the gentleman 
in question had approached the group, greeting 
each familiarly ; and (my blood boiled at the 
remembrance), standing beside my charmer, 
had lifted, with his yellow, skinny fingers, a 
stray curl that had slipped from the confinement 
of its silken net, and, carelessly toying with its 
sunny coils, continued his conversation with 
the others as coolly as if that precious tress had 
been nothing more than a part of his own un- 
naturally frizzled toupee. 

I had thought him presuming at the time, but 
now, rendered suspicious by my friend’s hints, 
I began to look upon him as even worse—an 
arrogant, purse-proud fooi; a shark among 
the fishes in the sea of celibacy, ready and eager 
to fancy every pretty face a bait for his vora- 
cious jaws. 


And thus, as day after day passed by, each 
bringing some new proof of his audacity, in 
the shape of a clumsy attention or stale com- 
pliment, none of which escaped my jealous 
eyes, I grew to despise and hate the man upon 
whose good will I was dependent for my daily 
bread, and whose kindnesses toward myself, 
although quiet and unostentatious, were, never- 
theless, frequent, and I fear at that time unde- 
served. And yet, engrossed as I was with 
these matters, I did not forget to mention to 





| real annoyance. 


my brother, on the first occasion of our being | 


alone together, the discovery that I had made 


in regard to his agency in procuring for me | 


my present situation. 

“I thought you said that you spoke to Cole 
& Chalkins about me, Robert?” 

I tried to speak indifferentsy, though with 


my childish awe of the ‘‘big baother’’ as to 
bear that glance entirely unmovegl. 

“Well, who says I didn’t?” 

“They do. Mr. Cole says that he never saw 
or heard of you, and that my situation in the 
store was due to the good offices of a Mr. 
Coatts, of the firm of Coatts & Wescott, tailors. 
It’s a perfect mystery tome. I can’t under- 
stand it.”’ 

Robert laughed; contemptuously. ‘ You 
have made a great mystery out of nothing,” he 
said, ‘‘Mr. Coatts is a cousin to me on my 
mother’s side, and as he and Cole were old 
friends, I asked him to speak a good word for 
you, instead of attending to it myself. I may 
have said that I spoke for the chance; very 
likely I did, so long as ’twas the same thing.”’ 

There was nothing more to be said after 
this, of course, and yet, before the evening was 
over, I had caught myself wondering more 
than once why Robert had never mentioned 
this same relative before, or, in fact, why he 
had never given me even a hint as to the na- 
ture of his own employment, or the various 
hopes and‘fears naturally connected with it, 
whatever it might be. 

But the winter, on its steel shod sledges, was 
gliding swiftly away, and as beyond the city’s 
shade and smoke patches of the blue spring 
sky peeped out, making glad alike the heart of 


| the millionaire and the beggar, my own heart 


turned towards the dear old home once more, 
and as I folded and re-arranged the shining 
folds of silk and velvet to please the eye of 
some fashionable city dame, I thought of the 
violet-spangled turf in the meadow, and the 
searlet-tipped maples that nodded to the moss- 
grown roof of the old homestead, until a long- 
ing, as new as it was intense, took possession 
of me to look upon these well-remembered 
beauties once more. But this might not be, 
and with all the patience I could muster, I set 
myself to work to do my best in the busy sea- 
son that was now opening before us. 

And a busy time it proved, so busy that even 
the proprietors themselves were forced to lend 
a hand now and then in waiting upon the 
crowds of customers, on one of which occa- 
sions Mr. Cole approached my counter, and, 
holding up a scrap of bright colored Cashmere, 
asked, anxiously :— 

‘Ts there any of this left ?’’ 

‘**T sold the last dress pattern yesterday.’’ 

‘“*What a pity !’’ he exclaimed, in a tone of 
“Miss Bridgham has sent for 
an extra yard to finish out her dress, and 


| there ’ll be a dreadful fuss if she can’t have 


it.”’ 

‘Perhaps we could match it somewhere,’ I 
suggested, and the puzzled storekeeper gladly 
caught at the idea. 

“I’m glad you spoke of it, for that reminds 


poer success, for I knew that Robert’s eye was | me that I saw a dressing gown at Coatts & 
upon me, and I had not yet so far outgrown | Wescott’s exactly like it, and if you’ll run 
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over to their place—No. 14 —— Street—and 
see if you can match it, I will take your place 
while you are gone,” and, suiting the action to 
the word, he hastened to spread out before the 
eyes of a waiting customer the desired article, 
discoursing volubly meanwhile upon its won- 
drous beauty and durability, while with a side 
glance he signalled to me to hasten upon my 
errand. 

I suppose I must have pictured my brother’s 
relative to myself as a somewhat imposing 
personage, for I was conscious of a slight feel- 
ing of disappointment at sight of the little, 
bustling, supercilious man, who answered my 
request by a doubtful shake of the head, ac- 
companied by the curt remark that ‘‘There 
might be a few yards left,’ and, beckoning me 
to follow, he led the way up a long, dingy 
stairway, and, opening the door of a room 
from whence issued the unmusical clatter of a 
sewing machine, called out, imperiously :— 

**Robert, I want you !”’ 

My heart was in my mouth, for, looking 
over the bristly gray head of the little man be- 
fore me, I caught sight of a familiar figure 
standing before the long cutting-table, shears 
in hand, for he had paused in his work at the 
sound of his employer's voice, and now stood 
meekly awaiting his pleasure. 

“Did you have any of that Cashmere with 
the mauve ground left, after cutting General 
Brett’s dressing-gown ?”’ 

‘*T believe so, sir—a yard or so; not more.” 

The face, the figure, the whéskers, were 
Robert’s ; but the tone, humble, conciliatory, 
respectful, was that of Messrs. Coatts & Wes- 
cott’s cutter and foreman, and I rubbed my 
eyes and took a second look before I could be 
sure that my vision had not played me some 
strange trick. But no—there he was, bustling 
about, too eager in his search for the desired 
remnant to notice my presence, until, having 
succeeded in disinterring it from a heap of 
similar goods, he came forward with a com- 
placent smile and a “ Here it is, sir!’ just as 
I, too, made a step forward, and thus met him 
face to face. 

To say that both were astonished, is but a 
tame expression to apply to us at that moment. 
Robert’s face turned from red to-white, and 
back to red again, with such wonderful rapidity 
that it would have been difficult to decide as 
to its natural hue, while the shadow of a smile 
that he managed to coax up to his lip would 
have been really pitiable if it had been a whit 
less ridiculous. 

“Is that you, Lew?” , 

“Certainly,” and I added, a fittle mali- 
ciously, I am affaid, “you never can fail to 
recognize me, for J never sail under borrowed 
colors.”’ 

“Here ’s your bundle,” interrupted Mr. 
Coatts, thrusting the package into my hand, 
and then, turning to Robert, he commenced 
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giving him some directions in regard to his 
work that entirely precluded all further con- 
versation on our part, and sent me about my 
business with an odd, half-amused, half-pain- 
ful feeling at my heart, as I watched this life- 
long illusion melting away into a plain,.very 
matter-of-fact reality, and realized that in the 
wealthy speculator of my boyish imagination 
I had found only an industrious, well-to-do 
tailor, whose pomposity, if not less offensive, 
was infinitely more ridiculous now that his 
| real position was revealed to me. 

One by one I recalled the various small de- 
| vices by which he had managed to appear, in 
| the eyes of credulous friends, as a person of 
unlimited power and influence; the grand 
promises never fulfilled, the glibly repeated 
gossip of the stock exchange, and the disdain- 
ful air with which he had been wont to refer 
| to those who earned their bread by their daily 
toil; and as each passed in review before me, 
| it seemed as if, like one of olden time, the 
| “seales fell from my eyes,’’ and, instead of 
| the trusting, easily-duped youth, I had passed, 
at one step, to the wary, keen-sighted man of 
the world, quick to detect the ring of the false 
metal beneath the fairest and smoothest out- 
side; quick, too, it may be, to look with sus- 
picion upon what had heretofore seemed truest 
and best. 

It may have been this new-born suspicious- 
ness that prompted me to look distrustfully 
upon Helena Cole’s flattering little condescen- 
sions, while it enabled me to watch with 
philosophical coolness the sudden falling off 
of those attentions attendant upon the advent 
of acertain handsome mustachioed navy offi- 
cer, who rejoiced in the appellation of ‘“‘ Cousin 
Fred,’’ and upon whom Miss Helena lavished 
her smiles and compliments with such reckless 
prodigality as to call forth a reproof even from 
her usually indulgent love-blinded parent, to 
which reproof I chanced, unwittingly, to be a 
listener. 

*‘Lena,’’—and Mr. Cole tried hard to assume 
a tone of severity—“‘I’m afraid you’re making 
yourself altogether too agreeable to Fred. He 
dances attendance upon you everywhere, and 
it don’t look well. I’m sure people will make 
remarks about it.” 

“He ’s my cousin,’ pouted that young lady 
in an injured tone, “besides being a visitor, 
and it’s my place to entertain him.” 

“Humph! Well, well! I only wanted to 
give you a hint not to go wo far. It would be 
awkward to have Fred falling in love and pro- 
posing for you, and then have to tell him that 
you are already promised.” 

“It’s that very promise that makes me flirt 
with whoever I choose, for I mean to have all 
the fun I can while my freedom lasts, and it’s 
such sport to see how easily these lords of 
creation can be taken captive, and befooled by 
a pretty face and a few flattering words,” 
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and, with a little triumphant laugh, she passed 
along, and I saw her a moment after, smiling 
aud chatting amiably with an acquaintance at 
the further end of the store. But my cure was 
complete, and when, later in the day, I met 
the young couple enjoying a promenade, I 
really pitied the handsome lieutenant for his 
foolish infatuation. 

To be sure, for a time life seemed coldly | 
blank—a mere round of daily duties, unlighted | 
by a spark of romance or fancy; but as the | 
months passed by, I grew to long for the let- 
ters from home, which were always sure to 


contain some little item of news in regard to — 


the “Deacon’s” family, and almost before I 
knew it myself, the brown, true eyes of Esther 
Halsey were haunting me with the old love- 
light of other days, and amid the rush and 
bustle of city life, I longed, with a weary, ten- 
der longing, for the sound of her kindly voice, 
and the touch of her firm but gentle hand upon 
my own traffic-stained and dinted palm. And 
when at last that longing was gratified ; when, 
taking advantage of an unexpected vacation, 
I sought once more the shelter of the old roof 
tree, and, amid the cherished scenes and loves 
of my boyhaod, proffered to her who, wise in 
her womanly instinct, had feared to trust the 
untried lové of the boy, the deeper, graver, 
yet far tenderer love of the man, my heart was 
thrilled with grateful joy as the modest assu- 
rance that I so coveted fell from her trembling | 
lips, and I knew that, setting aside the glamour 
that a lover’s fancy ever throws around the 
cherished object, in the truest, holiest sense, 
my soul had found its mate. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘“‘THry are beautiful! exquisite!’ and the 
little wife lifted, with a look of wondering de- 
light in her brown eyes, the dainty, satin-lined 
case that contained the richest of her bridal | 
presents, a beautiful set of pearls—pin, neck- | 
lace, and ear drops, that had just arrived from | 
the city. And so appropriate—not too rich for | 
—for’’— 

“A book-keeper’s bride,’’ I suggested, laugh- 
ing at her embarrassment. ‘‘Mrs. Chalkins 
likes to show her taste in making presents, as 
well as in other things.’’ 

“In choosing a husband, for instance. It | 
always seems so strange to me that a young 
girl, gay and pretty, 
should marry a man so old, even if he was rich 
and her father’s partner. She must be un- 
happy, in the midst of her splendor.” 

‘Not at all,” Isaid, and truthfully. ‘She 
has what she likes best—plenty of money, an 
elegant establishment, and her own way ; while 
her husband is too deeply immured in his busi- 
ness to bore her with his attentions.” 


as you describe her, 


“Oh, you wicked man!’ and the brown eyes 
_laughed roguishly, even while the slender 
hand, whereon glittered the yet untarnished 
| marriage ring, was lifted warningly ; ‘‘to in- 

sinuate that the giver of my beautiful present 
| is a heartless, selfish woman! I don’t believe 
| you really think it yourself.’”’ 

‘She is good-natured,’’ I admitted, “and, in 
this case, generous and polite as well, although 
I have my suspicions that it was her husband’s 
| idea, instead of her own. He has always been 

remarkably kind to me in his own quiet, un- 
| demonstrative way. It was to him that I was 
indebted for my position as book-keeper after 
| poor Dexter died.” 

Here the deacon, unconscious that he was 
| interrupting our conversation, remarked, in 
his hearty, hospitable tones :— 

‘By the way, Lewis, I’m sorry that Robert 
couldn’t a’ come down with you to the wed- 
din’. Busy, I s’pose. What’s he about 
now ?’’ 

Glancing upward, I saw, just over the dea- 
con’s shoulder, the anxious, agitated, half- 
frightened face of my white-haired father, as 
| he listened with breathless attention for the 
| expected answer, and, much as I disliked to 
| be a party to my brother’s deception, I had 
| not the heart to strike a blow at the loving 
credulity of that fond old heart, and assuming 
| an air of careless unconcern, I replied, with 

| just an inward qualm, perhaps at my own 
“cuteness :’’— 

“Oh, he’s very busy with his renis just now! 
He has all he can do attending to them.” 

The deacon nodded sagaciously, while the 
worn face at his elbow brightened, and the 
bent figure became erect for a moment as the 
gratified father remarked, in a thin, shrill tone 
of triumph :— 

“T always advised Robert to speculate in 
real estate. It’s about as sure as anything.” 

Enlightenment would have been useless 
cruelty, and my heart is glad to-day to know 
| that he went down to his grave at last happy 
| in the belief that his favorite son was destined 

to make the name of Wyman famous to all 
future generations. 
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F Now.—‘‘ Now”’ is the constant syllable tick- 
ing from the clock of time. ‘‘Now’’ is the 
| watchword of the wise. “Now” is on the 
banner of the prudent. Let us keep this little 
word always in mind, and whenever anything 
| presents itself to us in the shape of work, whe- 
| ther mental or physical, we should do it with 
all our might, remembering that ‘‘now’’ is the 
only time for us. It is indeed a sorry way to 
| get through the world by putting off till to- 
morrow, saying, ‘‘then’’ I will do it. No}this 
will never answer. ‘ Now’’ is ours; “‘ then” 
may never be. % 
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WORK DEPARTMENT 


CARNATION MADE OF FEATHERS. 

For the centre take the dried calyx of a car- 
nation, or an artificial ane, such as you can get 
at any florist’s shop. The petals are made of 
goldfinches’ feathers, yellow and brown. They 
need not be clipped round; the feathers are 
left in their natural state, but they must be 
curved out with a penknife. Fasten to a piece 














of wire one or two shreds.of goose’s feathers, 
which must come out beyond the petals, then | 
place the feathers for the petals all round, two | 
or three times double. Fasten them on tightly 
with thread, then pass the wire through a 
small hole bored through the calyx, and draw 
up the latter close to the petals.+ The long, | 
thin leaves can be made of brown or gray fea- | 
thers. They are fastened on to the stem, which 
is covered with green silk. 


——— ~oem 


NEEDLE-BOOK AND SILK WINDER IN 
PERFORATED CARD. 
Materials.—The fine stperforated card-board, sar- 

cenet ribbon, and Cashmere of the same color. 

THE pattern consists of six squares in relief, 
each containing seven layers of card upon a 
surface of thirty-six types (by. type we always 
mean the plain part between four holes) in 
breadth, and fifty in height, arranged accord- 
ing to Fig. 1. It is easy to count the under- 
most layer from those surrounding it, and cut- 
ting away a type from the middle; this is a 





rule for all the other layers, which are regu- 
larly graduated, one type inside and outside, 
the last ending with one type line. In the 


middle of the ground layer, where five holes 
Fig. 1. 





are left free, gum a two-type broad edge, and 
over that a layer of one type, reducing it on 
the outside. When both the covers are worked 
in the same manner, they are stitched upon 
sarcenet ribbon with white silk, which ribbon 


Fig. 2. 





forms the back of the book. Leaves of white 
flannel, stitched over with blue, a little ribbon 
pocket, and narrow strings complete the nee- 
dle-book. 

Fig. 3. 





Fig. 3 shows a winder in full size, which is 
double, and consists of two squares arranged 
in four parts, with the corners meeting to- 
gether. 
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HANDKERCHIEF BOX. 

F1a. 1 shows the handkerchief box completed, 
and Fig. 2 half the pattern for the embroidery 
work, full size. Take a piece of blue Cash- 
mere, eight inches square; trace the pattern 
upon it, and line with stiff calico; then work 


CYRAARN RAIA 
the pattern in Breton embroidery with fine 
silk ; the centre star is white, with branches of 
black foliage with golden stems. Round this 
there are eight.small yellow diamonds, finished 
off with sprigs of white leaves with golden 
stems. Beyond this again, eight large red flow- 
ers, with golden veinings and brown foliage, 
are placed alternately with eight small yellow 
rosettes with golden centres. The large scal- 
lops round the pattern are of gold thread, with 
black edges and yellow rosettes. The flowers 











in the corners and sides are white, with golden 
veinings and green and brown foliage. The 
border has in each angle a yellow rosette, and 
is formed of a black double waved outline, di- 
vided in the middle by gold thread ; the sexa- 
gons are red and yellow, with a gold cross. 


L Sla 








When the pattern is worked, stretch the Cash- 
mere over a square piece of card-board slightly 
quilted, scented with violet powder, and lined 
with white satin. This forms the cover of the 
case, which is of card-board, lined with similar 
quilted and perfumed satin. The case is 
trimmed round with a quilling of blue satin 
ribbon, the heading of which is fastened on 
with a narrow black laee border and a gold 
and silk gimp cord. 








. 
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CLOTHES LINES. 

THESE lines are adapted for fine articles, 
being softer and more pliable than the common 
cord lines. 

Fig. 1 is made of a thin rope worked over 
with fine gray twine. Wind around the rope 
a thin string, leaving a space between each 
coil, and on this string work loose loops of 
string, as seen in the illustration, with a large 
darning or rug needle. A similar line may be 
made with thick cotton cord worked over with 
white piping cord. 

Fig. 2.—Take a thick twist of white netting 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 3. 


halves with a two-inch wide circular strip of 
string plaits sewn together, leaving a slit ten 
inches long open at the upper half to admit 
the line. For the edge of the bag, work with 
red fleecy an edging as follows: Make a chain 
the required length, divisible by nine, and 
work * 1 double on the first foundation stitch, 
i chain, missing 4 foundation stitches ; into the 
following foundation stitch work 7 times alter- 
nately 1 double long treble, 1 chain, missing 4 
foundation stitches ; repeat from *. The han- 
dles consist of a twist’of 3 string plaits fastened 
to the circular strip between the two halves of 





Fig. ? 





cotton of the required length; fasten the end 
to a lead pincushion, tie the end around with 
thick cotton, and then work over the twist with 
the same cotton by passing the ends over and 
under the twist, as seen in the illustration. 
Fig. 3.—Bag for Clothes Line. This bag is 
intended to hold a clothes line for articles of 
fine linen; it is made as follows: Cut out of 
stiff brown paper a circular shape. Over this 
shape lay a col of plaited string, beginning at 
the centre, and_sewing the coils together, with- 
out stitching into the paper. When the shape 
is quite covered, cut off the plait and sew up 
the ends, and then remove the paper away. 
Repeat this for the other side of the bag, leav- 
ing a hole in the eentre for the line to pass 
through. Work the spots seen in the illustra- 


tion with red fleecy, and then join the two | 


the bag, the fastening being covered by a red 
crochet ring worked as follows: Make a chain 
of 10 stitches, miss the last stitch, work on the 
remaining 9 1 treble, and 1 long treble into the 
first stitch, 2 long treble into the next stitch, 1 
double long treble into the next stitch, 2 double 
long treble into the following stitch, 1 long 
double treble into the following stitch, 2 long 
double treble into the next stitch, 2 long treble 
into the next, 1 long treble and 1 treble into 
the last stitch. Tie up the slit with red 
strings. 
ee 


WHAT-NOT. 


THis ornamental box, arranged for hanging 
against the wall, is very useful for holding 





papers or soraps, or may be used for brushes 
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and dusters. It is made of card-board, covered 
with gray cloth. Cut out two square pieces of 
card-board 10 inches deep, 13 inches wide at the 
top, and 12 inches wide at the bottom; two 
pieces for the sides 10 inches deep and 4% 
inches wide, and one piece 13 inches long and 
414 inches wide for the bottom. Cover these 





on the outside with dark gray cloth, and in- | 


side with gray glazed calico, and join them 
together. 


lops at the edges. Make a flap to fall over the 
top of the box of gray cloth, embroidered ac- 


cording to illustration, lined with calico and | 


edged with fine gray cord. Fasten this box to 
a pasteboard back, covered with dark gray 
cloth, embroidered round the edge. Sew.a 
cord all round with loops to hang up the what- 
not, and add gray worsted tassels. 





>> 


ROSE PATTERN IN TATTING. 


THE materials used are cotton, Nos. 12 and | 


20, a shuttle, and fine crochet hook. 

First Rose.—(1 double, 1 pearl, 8 times cen- 
tre) 4 double (1 pearl, 1 double, 4 times), 3 
double, draw close, join to 8th pearl of the 
centre, 4 double, join to 4th pearl of. 4th tat 





Ornamen tthe outside with strips of | 
light gray cloth, embroidered and cut in seal- , 


(1 double, 1 pearl, 3 times), three double, draw 
close, join to next pearl of the centre, make 5 
more the same as last, for the 8th 4 double, join 
to pearl of last tat, 1 double, 1 pearl, 1 double, 
1 pearl, 1 double, join to ist pearl of ist tat, 4 
double, draw close, join to the centre and fasten 
off. Make as many of these roses as required. 


Foundation.—3 double, 1 pearl, 3 double, 1 
pearl, 3 double, 1 pearl, 3 double, draw close. 








L-af.—Leave about a quarter of an inch of 
| eotton, 5 double, 1 pearl, 5 double, draw close ; 
| leave quarter of an inch of cotton, 5 double, 1 
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pearl, 5 double, draw close; leave about the 
eighth of an inch of cotton, 5 double, join to 
the lowest of the pearis of one of the rosettes, 
1 double, 1 pearl, 5 double, draw close; join 
with the tatting pin to the cotton between the 
two last tats made, 5 double, 1 pearl, 5 double, 
draw close, and join to thread between ‘the 
next tats; 5 double, 1 pearl, 5 double, draw 
close, and join to thread between the ist tat 
made and the first tat of the leaf; 3 double, 
join to pear! of the first tat made; 3 double, 1 
pearl, 3 double, 1 pearl, 3 double, draw close ; 
3 double, join to pearl of the tatof the leaf (the 
next, the tat you are making); 3 double, 1 
pearl, 3 double, draw elose; 3 double, join to 
pearl of the last foundation tat; 3 double, 1 


| horsehair. 








| edge, 8 chain, *, 1 long in next tat, 5 chain; 
} repeat from *. 





oe 


ROUND SOFA-CUSHION. 

Two pieces of muslin, each thirteen inches 
in diameter, are cut at the outer edges in eight 
curves, then run together at the back, turned 
over, and stuffed with sea-grass, feathers, or 
Satin of two shades or of two dis- 
tinct colors may be chosen. The cushion is 
covered with blue satin in the middle ; round 
the edge is a ‘blue satin puffing, two and a half 
inthes wide, the place where it is sewn on be- 
mg hidden on the front side by a satin rol). 





The applique and embroidery, standing out so 





pearl, 3 double, 1 pearl, 3 double, draw close ; 
3 double, join to pearl of the last smal! tat; 3 
double, 1 pearl, 3 double, draw close ; 3 double, 
join to pear! of last foundation tat ; 3 double, 1 
pearl, 3 double, 1 pearl, 3 double, draw elose. 

The Second Leaf.—5 double, join to pearl of 
last small tat ; 5 double, draw close, leave cot- 
ton the same as for the 1st leaf; 5 double, join 
to 3d pearl (countjng from the pearl that was 
joined to 24 loop of ist leaf) of the rosette ; 5 
double, draw close, leave cotton ; 5double, join 
to next pearl of the next tat of the rosette; 1 
double, join to another rosette ; 5 double, draw 
close, join to threads between the tats. Make 
the remainder of the leaf"in the same way as 
the others, joining the 2d loop to rosette in the 
same way as the last, and so on till as much as 
required is made. 

With No. 20 cotton and hook make a crochet 


edge thus: De into a loop of a small tat at the | 





| effectively from the dark ground, is traced out 


on a piece of satin, eleven and one-fourth 
inches in diameter ; the outlines are button- 
holed round with gray silk, cutting away the 
stuff carefully between the arabesques. It is 
worked partly in a guipure embroidery style, 
and with thick-worked shell, herring-bone, and 
stalk-stitch. We must not forget to say that 
when the stutff is cut away at the back the 
work jooks much better. The embroidered 
round is to be sown on round the edge of the 
satin puffing, so that the stitches are not seen. 


-— 
li al 


A DAHLIA. 

Tuts design shows a dahlia partly worked on 
black railroad canvas. It is intended for a 
tidy. Get a square or round piece of the can- 
vas, of the size desired, and commence by 
putting three rows of double zephyr around, 
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plaited as seen in illustration ; then commence 
to work over in points, commencing with the 
light in the centre and shading out to the edge, 
five shades being required for a flower. These 
are placed at regular intervals over the canvas, 
a space being left between of the plain black 
canvas. Several colors can be put on one tidy 
or all may be of one color, as fancy dictates 


The edge is finished by a knotted fringe, made | 


of the shades of the flower. 





= 


KNITTING STITCH. 


THE most useful stitch for knitting Shetland 
shawls is either ‘‘ The Feather” or ‘‘ The Spider 
Net.” For “The Feather’ 19 stitches: are re- 
quired for each repetition of the pattern, and 
it is well to have 2 edge stitches at each end of 
the row, which are knitted plain and will not 
be included in the pattern. After 1 purl row— 
1st pattern row. Bring the thread forward, knit 
1 three times, knit two together 3 times, knit 1, 
knit 2 together 3 times, bring the thread for- 
ward, knit 1 thrée times; repeat from the be- 
ginning. 2d. Purl. 3d. Plain. 4th. Purl. 
Commence again at 1st pattern row. For the 
“Spider Net”’ 6 stitches are required for a pat- 
tern and 2 edge stitches to be added at each-end 
of the row. After a purl row—1st row. * Over, 
1 plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain, knit 2 
together ; repeat from*, 2d, Purl. 3d. * Over, 
3 plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass slipped 
stitch over; repeat from *. 4th. Purl. 5th. 
* Knit 2 together, 1 plain, knit 2 together, over, 


1 plain, over; repeat from*. 6¢h. Purl. 7th. 
| * Slip 1, knit 2 together, pass slipped stitch 
| over, over, 3 plain, over; repeat from *. 8th. 
Purl. Commence again at 1st row. 





QUILT BORDER.—CABLE PATTERN. 


Cast on 56 stitches, and doa purl row. 1sé 
| pattern row. 3 edge stitches (which are to be 
| knitted plain throughout), 4 purl, 8 plain, 9 
purl, 8 plain, 9 purl, 8 plain, 4 purl, 3 edge 
| stitches. 2d. 3 plain for edge, 4 plain, 8 purl, 
| 9 plain, 8 purl, 9 plain, 8 purl, 4 plain, 3 plain, 
| for edge. Repeat these two rows twice more, 
| making 6 in all. 7th. Knit the twist as fol- 
| lows: 3 plain, 4 purl, take 4 stitches off ona 
| third needle, knit the next 4 plain, then the 4 
_ on the third needle, 9 purl, take off 4 on a nee- 
| dle, knit the next 4 plain, then the 4 on the 
| extra needle, 9 purl, take off 4 on a needle, 
knit the next 4, then the 4 on the extra needle, 
4 purl, 3 plain. 8th. Like 2d, and continue in 
this manner, making the twist every 7th row. 





incall 


EDGE OF GUIPURE NETTING. 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


POTATOES. 
FOURTEEN WAYS OF DRESSING THEM, 

General Instructions. —The vegetable kingdom 
affords no food more wholesome, more easily pre- 
pared, or less expensive than the potatoe: yet, al- 
though this most useful vegetable is dressed almost 
every day, in almost every family, for one plate of 
potatoes that comes to table as it should, ten are 
spoiled. 

Be careful in your choice of potatoes; no vegetable 
varies so much in color, size, shape, consistence, and 
flavor. 

Choose those of a large size, free from blemishes, 
and fresh, and buy them in the mould;,they must 
not be wetted till they are cleaned to be cooked. 
Protect them from the air and frost by laying them 
in heaps in a cellar, covering them with mats, or 
burying them in sand or in earth. The action of 
frost is most destructive; if it be considerable, the 
life of the vegetable is destroyed, and the potato 
speedily rots. 

1. Potatoes Boiled.—Wash them, but de not pare 
or cut them unless they are very large; fill a sauce- 
pan half full of potatoes of equal size (or make them 
so by dividing the larger ones), put to them as much 
cold water as will cover them about an inch; they 
are sooner boiled and more savory than when 
drowned in water; most boiled things are spoiled by 
having too little water, but potatoes are often spoiled 
by too muclhi; they must merely be covered, and a 
little allowed for waste in boiling, so that they may 
be just covered at the finish. 

Set them on a moderate fire till they boil; then 
take them off, and set them by the side of the fire to 
simmer slowly till they are soft enough to admit a 
fork (place no dependence on the usual test of their 
skin cracking, which, if they are boiled fast, will 
happen to some potatoes when they are not half done, 
and the inside is quite hard); then pour the water 
of (if you let the potatoes remain in the water a 
moment after they are done enough, they will become 
waxy and watery), uncover the saucepan and set it 
at such a distance from the fire as will secure it from 
burning; their superfluous moisture will evaporate, 
and the potatves will be perfectly dry and mealy. 

You may afterwards place a napkin, folded up to 
the size of the saucepan’s diameter, over the pota- 
toes, to keep them hot and mealy till wanted. 

This method of managing potatoes is in every re- 
spect equal to steaming them, and they are dressed 
in half the time. 

There is such aa infinite variety of sorts and sizes 
of potatoes that it is impossible to say how long they 
will take to cook; the best way is to try them with a 
fork. Moderate-sized potatoes will generally be done 
in fifteen or twenty minutes. 

2. Cold Potatoes Fried.—Put a bit of clean drippiag 
into a frying-pan; when it is melted, slice in your 
potatoes with a little pepper and salt, put them on 
the fire, keep stirring them; when they are quite 
hot they are ready. 

3. Potatoes Boiled and Broiled.—Dress your pota- 
toes as before directed, and put them on a gridiron 
over a very clear and brisk fire; turn them till they 
are brown all over, and send them up dry, with 
melted butter in a eup. 

4. Potatoes Fried in Slices or Shavings. — Peel 
large potatoes, slice them about a quarter of an inch 
thick, or cut them in shavings round and round, as 
you would peel a lemon; dry them well in a clean 
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eloth, and fry them in lard or dripping. Take care 
that your fat and frying-pan are quite clean; put the 
pan on a quick fire, watch it, and as soon as the lard 
boils, and is still, put in the slices of potatoes, and 
keep moving them till they are crisp; take them up 
and lay, them to drain on a sieve; send them up with 
a very little salt sprinkled over them. 

5. Potatoes Fried Whole.—When nearly boiled 
enough, as directed in No. 1, put them into a stew- 
pap with a bit of butter, or some nice clean beef 
drippings; shake them about often (for fear of burn- 
ing them) till they are brown and crisp; drain them 
from the fat. 

It will be an improvement to the last three receipts, 
previously to frying or broiling the potatoes, to flour 
them and dip them in the yelk of an egg, and then 
roll them in fine sifted bread crums. 

6. Potatoes Mashed.—When your potatoes are tho- 
roughly boiled, drain dry, piek out every speck, etc., 
and while hot rub them through a colander into a 
clean stewpan; to a pound of potatoes put about 
half an ounce of butter and a tablespoonful of milk ; 
do not make them too moist; mix them well to- 
gether. 

7. Potatoes Mashed with Onions.—Prepare some 
boiled onions, by putting them through a sieve, and 
mix them with potatoes. In proportioning the onions 
to the potatoes, you will be guided by your wish to 
have more or less of their flavor. 

8 Potatoes Escaloped.—Mash potatoes as directed 
in No. 6, then butter some nice clean scallop shells 
or patty-pans; put in your potatoes, make them 
smooth at the top, cross a knife over them, strew a 
few fine bread crums on them, sprinkle them with a 
paste-brush with a few drops of melted butter, and 
then set them in a Dutch oven; when they are 
browned on the top, take them carefully out of the 
shells, and brown the other side. 

9. Coleannon.—Boil potatoes and greens, or spi- 
nach, separately; mash the potatoes, squeeze the 
greens dry, chop them quite fine, and mix them with 
the potatoes with a little butter, pepper, and salt; 
put it into a mould, greasing it well first; let it stand 
in a hot oven for ten minutes. 

10. Potatoes Roasted.—Wash and dry your potatoes 
(all of a size), and put them in atin Dutch oven or 
cheese toaster; take care not to put them too near 
the fire, or they will get burnt on the outside before 
they are warmed through. 

Large potatoes will require two hours to roast 
them. 

ll. Potatoes Roasted under Meat.—Half boil large 
potatoes, drain the water from them and put them 
into an earthen dish, or small tin pan, under meat 
that is roasting, and baste them with some of the 
dripping; when they are browned on one side, turn 
them and brown the other; send them up round the 
meat, or in a small dish. 

12. Potato Balls.—Mix mashed potatoes with the 
yelk of an egg, roll them into balls, flour them, or 
egg and bread crum them, and fry them in clean 
drippings or brown them in a Dutch oven. 

13. Potato Snow.—The potatoes must be free from 
spots, and the whitest you can pick out; put them 
on in cold water: when they begin to erack, strain 
the water from them and put them into a clean 
stewpan by the side of the fire till they are quite dry 
and fall to pieces; rub them through a wire sieve on 
the dish they are to be sent up in, anddo not disturb 
them afterwards. 

14. Potato Pie.—Peel and slice your potatoes very 
thin into a pie dish; between each layer of potatoes 
puta little chopped onion (three-quarters of an ounce 
of onion is sufficiert for a pound of potatoes); be- 
tween each layer sprinkle a little pepper and salt, 
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put in a little water, and cut about two ounces of 
fresh butter into little bits and lay it on the top; 
cover it close with puff paste. It will take about an 
hour and a half to bake it. 





TO REGULATE TIME IN COOKERY. 

Mutton.—A leg of eight pounds will require two 
hours and a half; a chine or saddle of ten or eleven 
pounds, two hours and a half: a shoulder of seven 
pounds, one hour and a half; a loin of seven pounds, 
one hour and three-quarters; a neck and breast, 
about the sante time as a loin. 

Beef.—The sirloin of fifteen pounds, from three 
hours and three-quarters to four hours; ribs of beef, 
trom fifteen to twenty pounds, will take three hours 
to three hours and a half. 

Veal.—A fillet, from twelve to sixteen pounds, will 
take from four to five hours, at a good fire; a loin, 
upon the average, will take three hours; a shoulder, 
from three hours to three hours and a half; a neck, 
two hours; a breast, from an hour and a half to two 
hours. 

Lamb.—Hind-quarter of eight pounds, will take 
from an hour and three-quarters to two hours; fore- 
quarter of ten pounds, about two hours; leg of five 
pounds, from an hour and a quarter to an hour and 
a halt; shoulder or breast, with a quick fire, an hour. 

Pork.—A leg of eight pounds will require about 
three hours; griskin, an hour and a half; a spare- 
rib of eight or nine pounds will take from two hours 
and a half to three hours to roast it thoroughly; a 
bald spare-rib of ei:-ht pounds, an hour and a quar- 
ter: 2 loin of five pounds, if very fat, from two hours 
to two hours and a half; a sucking pig, of three 
weeks old, about an hour and a half. 

Poultry.—A very large turkey will require about 
three hours; one of ten pounds, two hours; a small 
one, an hour and a half. 

A full-grown fowl, an hour and a half; a moderate 
sized one, an hour and a quarter. 

A pullet, from half an hour to forty minutes. 

A goose, full-grown, two hours. 

A green goose, forty minutes. 

A duck, full size, from an hour and a quarter to 
one hour and three-quarters. 

Venison.—A buck haunch which weighs from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds will take about four 
hours and a half roasting: one from twelve to eigh- 
teen pounds, will take three hours and a quarter. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Veal Balls.—Two ounces of beef suet, two ounces 
of veal, the yelks of one raw and one boiled egg, one 
small onion, pepper, salt, mace, nutmeg, and lemon- 
peel to the taste. Beat them all wel together, fry, 
and serve in gravy. 

To Dress the Inside of a Cold Sirloin of Beef.——Cut 
out all the meat, and a little fat, in pieces as thick 
as the finger, and two inches long; dredge it with 
flour, and fry in butter, of a nice brown; drain the 
butter from the meat, and toss it up in a rich gravy, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, anchovy, and shalot. Do 
not let it boil on any account. Before serving, add 
two spoonfuls of vinegar. Garnish with crimped 
parsley. ' 

Buddie and Squeak.—Boil and strain, then chop 
and fry, some cabbage, with a little butter or drip- 
ping, pepper and salt, and lay on it slices of under- 
done beef, lightly fried, and seasoned with pepper 
and salt. 

Beef or Mutton Scalloped.—Chop some mutton or 
beef very fine, adding some good broth or gravy, 
with some walnut ketchup and a little Worcester- 
shire sauce poured upon it, and pepper, salt, and 





| chopped pickle mixed with the meat. Put it in 
| scallop shells; then grate some bread, and strew 
thickly over it. Brown it nicely, and serve quite hot. 
Mutton is the best meat for the purpose, and must 
be well moistened with the broth. 
| Cold Beef or Mutton may be stewed with peas. 
| The directions are as follows: Shell three-quarters 
of a peck of green peas, not very young, and put 
| them in a stewpan with the heart of a lettuce cut m 
pieces and an onion sliced. Simmer in half a pirtt of 
| broth for an hour and a half; cut the beef in slices, 
sprinkle each side with pepper and salt and put them 
in the stewpan. Simmer another hour and a half, 
then stir in a little Worcestershire sauce, and add 
flour and butter, with a little flour of mustard, to 
thicken it. Give one boil up, and serve. This would 
be even better with uncooKed meat, in which case it 
must be put on with the vegetables. A turnip pre- 
viously boiled in the froth would improve its flavor. 

To Stew Green Peas.—Take a quart of peas, three 
cabbage lettuces, cut small, put them into a stew- 
| pan with a piece of butter the size of an egg (and a 

siice of raw ham, if you like), an onion stuck with 
cloves; let them stew gently till the peas are half- 
done, then add a pint o1 good gravy; when stewed, 
thicken with flour and butter, the yelks of two eggs, 
and a teacupful of cream. Keep stirring after the 
eggs are in or it will curdle. Some think a teaspoon- 
ful of white powdered sugar is an improvement. 
Gravy may be added, but then there will be less of 
the flavor of the peas. Chop a bit of mint, and stew 
| in them. 
Fried Cauliflower.—Having laid a fine cauliflower 
| in cold water for an hour, put it intoa pot of hot 
water that has been slightly salted (milk and water 
wil be still better), and boil it twenty-five minutes, 
or till the large stalk is perfectly tender, then divide 
it equally into small tufts, and spread it on a dish to 
cool. Prepare a sufficient quantity of butter, made 
in the proportion of a tablespoonful of flour, and two 
tablespoonfuls of milk to each egg; beat the eggs 
very light, then stir into them the flour and milk al- 
ternately, a spoonful of flour and two spoonfuls of 
miik atatime. When the cauliflower is cold, have 
ready some fresh butter in a frying pan over a clear 
fire. When it has come toa boil, and has done bub- 
bling, dip each tuft of cauliflower twice into the bat- 
ter, and fry them a light brown; send them to table 
hot. Brocoli may be fried in this manner. 

To Boil Turnips.—Pare them, and if large, split 
them ; if small, leave them whole. Put them in boil- 
ing water with a little salt, and keep them well 
covered until they are tender. They require from 
fifteen to thirty minutes. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


A Good Seed Cake.—Beat to a cream one pound of 
butter, beat into it one pound of fine sifted sugar, 
next add the whites of eight eggs in a solid froth, 
and the weil-beaten yelks of twelve. Add these by 
degrees, beating continually till all be well mixed ; 
then gradually add a pound and a half of flour, in 
which two ounces of nicely cleaned caraway seeds 
have been strewn, and a good-sized nutmeg grated. 
Beat another quarter of an hour; then pour into a 
buttered mould and bake for an hour and a half. 

New Puddings.—Grate bread fine, a teaeupful, 
shred four ounces of suet very fine, put four ounces of 
best currants into hot but not boiling water for ten 
minutes; take them out and dry them on aclean cloth 
(this should always be done, as it plims them well). 
Take half an ounce of citron and of orange, fine moist 
sugar, a little salt, some nutmeg, two eggs, yelks 
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and whites beaten separately. Mix all together, and 
shape into the size of a large goose’s egg, but flat at 
the bottom like a rissole. Put a quarter of a pound 
of butter in a smajl frying-pan; when melted and 
quite hot, stew them gently in the butter over a 
stove. Turn them two or three times till of a light 


brown; mix a zlass of brandy with the batter; serve | 


very hot, with sweet pudding sauce. 


Rhubarb Tart.—Cut the stalks in lengths of one or 
two inches, having, if old, taken off the thin skin. 


Lay them in a dish, and put over a tablespoonful of | 


sugar, then cover with short-crust or puff-paste, and 
bake for half an hour to three-quarters. Some add 
a little grated nutmeg, 


Green Gooseberry, Green Currant, Ripe Currant, 
Rasplerry, Raspberry and Currant, and Black 
Currant Tarts, are all made by placing the respect- 
ive fruits ina pie-dish with about two large table- 
spoonfuls of brown sugar to a small pie-dish, and 
two or three tablespoonfuls of water; then cover 
with paste, and bake. 

Raspberry Tart with Cream.—Roll out some thin 
puff paste, and lay it in a patty-pan of what size you 
choose. Put in raspberries, strew over them fine 
sugar, eover with a thin lid, and then bake. Cut it 
open, and have ready the following mixture warm: 
Half a pint of cream, the yelks*of two or three eggs 
well beaten, and a little sugar; and when this is 
added to the tart, return it to the oven for five or six 
minutes. 

Manchester Pudding.—A pint of new milk boiled, 
three ounces of bread crums strewed in the boiling 
milk, and the grated rind of a lemon, are to be 
sweetened to the taste with lump sugar; then add 
the yelks and whites of four eggs, and three ounces 
of butter melted. Line a dish with a puff paste, 
cover the bottom with preserve or marmalade, pour 
the pudding into it, and one hour will bake it. 

Apple Charlotte.—Boil four large apples, beat them 
to a pulp and sweeten them with loaf sugar, add one 
egg and the rind of a lemon grated; pour this into a 
dish which has been well buttered and lined with 
bread ecrums, cover the top with crums, and bake it 
a light brown. 


SEA-SICKNESS. 


1, HAvE every preparation made at least twenty- 
four hours before starting, so that the system may 
not be exhausted by overwork and want of sleep. 
This direction is particularly important to ladies. 
2. Eat as hearty a meal as possible before going on 
board. 3 Goon board sufficiently early to arrange 
such things as may be wanted for the first day or 
two, so that they may be easy of access; then un- 
dress and go to bed before the vessel gets under way. 
The neglect of this rule by those who are liable to 
sea-sickness is sure to be regretted. 4, Eat regularly 
and heartily, but without raising the head, for at 
least one or two days. In this way the habit of di- 
gestion is kept up, the strength is preserved, while 
the system becomes accustomed to the constant 
changes of equilibrium. 5. On the first night out, 
take some laxative pills; Seidlitz, or the citrate of 


magnesia, taken in the morning on an empty | 


stomach, are bad in sea-siekness. 6 After having 
become so far habituated to the sea as to be able to 
take your meals at table and go on deck, never 
think of rising in the morning until you have taken 
something, such as a plate of oatmeal porridge, or a 
eup of coffee or tea, with some biscuits or teast. 7. 
If subsequently during the voyage the sea should 
become unusually rough, go to bed before getting 
sick. 











CONTRIBUTED. 

Cherry Cordial.—Twenty pounds of cherries, and 
six of sugar. Stone, and lay the fruit in the sugar 
over night. Boil down toa thick jam, adding two 
large tablespoonfuls of bruised fruit kernel (apricot 
or peach kernels); add three gallons of brandy, put 
it into a demijohn, and at the end of six months 
strain and bottle it.. This is a delicious cordial. 

JANE. 

To Wash Flannels.—Make strong soap suds, add 
one teaspoonful of borax to every gallon of water; 
use soft water, only as hot as the hands can bear. 
Borax prevents white flannels from turning yellow, 
and keeps them soft and from shrinking; blue the 
rinse water. Also in washing fine linens or muslin, 
add a small piece of borax tv whiten them; by add- 
ing a little gum-arabic to the starch, when done up 
the linen will look like new. Mars. S. E. A. 

Queen of Puddings.—Soak one pint of bread 
crums in one quart of rich milk, beat she yelks of 


| eight eggs and whites of four with one cup of sugar, 


flavor to taste; add one tablespoonful of butter, and 
bake it. Beat the four whites of eggs that were leit 
out, and mix with sugar as if for icing. As soon as 
the pudding is baked, spread lightly over it a layer 
of eranberry, grape, or any jelly slightly acid; then 
put the icing on thick, place it back in the oven 
until the meringue is slightly browned, which wiil 
depend on the temperature of the oven. Send to 
table in the pudding dish in which it was baked. 
For variety, another pudding may be made with 
the same base; add Sultana raisins to the mixture 
when being prepared for baking; after it is baked, 
omit the jelly, and proceed with the icing as above. 
Mrs. 8. M. A. 


Meat JTejly.—Will some one of our subscribers fur- 
nish us with a receipt for meat jelly. The receipt 
has been asked for by a correspondent. 

Improved Starch.—A beautiful finish can be given 
to articles to be starched by taking one-fourth of a 
pound of starch, and working it over and kneading 
it with a little water, then placing five or six pints ot 
water in a pan and adding to this a very small quan- 
tity of, powdered borax, a small piece of sugar, and 
a fragifent of white wax about the size of a hazel- 
nut, and heating the whole sufficiently. This water 
is then to be added to the starch, stirring it con- 
tinually, and mixing the two together until the 
whole is as thick as is convenient for application. If 
the articles are to be made quite stiff, the strength 
of the starch may be increased two or three-fold. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cold Cream.—One drachm of spermaceti, half 
drachm of white wax dissolved in one ounce of best 
almond oii, in a very small clean saucepan; when 
nearly cold, add by degrees one ounce of good rose- 
water, stirring it with a pestle ina marble mortar 
till it is well incorporated, so as to become white and 
light. It is not necessary to add all the rosewater 
should it be stiff enough without, which is frequently 
the case. This receipt requires great care and ac- 
curacy. 

A French Way of Removing Ink Spots from 
Linen.—Melt a little fat, and dip the stained portion 
of the linen into it. When the article is washed, the 
stain will disappear. 

Sugared Aniseeds.—Dry some aniseeds in a pre- 
serving-pan, and then cover them with syrup in the 
manner directed for smooth almonds. 

To Teli Good Eogs.—Put them into water; if the 
butt ends turn up they are not fresh. This is said to 
be a certain test. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


PHILOLOGY. 


THERE are many of the sciences for which women 
are in a measure unfitted. The apparatus required, 
the necessity of making personal observations and 
studies in the open air and in outlying districts of 
the globe, are barriers that can be with difficulty 
overcome. But there is one science which offers no 
such obstacle—the science of language. The mate- 
rials have been so largely gathered that there will be 
enough to occupy many lifetimes in arranging them 
and drawing the scientific inferences. Moreover, it 
is far more important that women should have that 
complete mastery over the art of speech which only 
an insight into its principles can give than that they 
should be versed in Mechanics or Astronomy. They 
are the first teachers; men learn their vernacular 
from their mothers, and that early teaching abides 
with them through life. Many a man, in some re- 
spects thoroughly educated, is unable to free himself 
from the vulgarisms or the bad grammar learned in 
the nursery. 

There is another reason in the important part 
which women themselyes play in the formation of 
language. Professor Max Muller, in the Second 
Series of his Lectures on the Science of Language,* 
has the following passage :— 


“The influence of women upon the language of 
each generation is much greater than that of men. 
We very properly call our guage in Germany our 
mutter sprache, for it is from our mothers that we 
learn it, with all its peculiarities, faults, idioms, 
accents. Cicero, in his * Brutus,’ says: ‘It makes a 
great difference whom we hear at home every day, 
and with whom we speak as boys, and how our 
fathers, tutors, and mothers speak. We read the 
letters of Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, and it 
is elear from them that her sons were brought up, 
net in the lap, but, so to speak, in the very breath 
and speech of the mother.’ 

“Dante ascribes the first attempt at using the 
vulgar tongue in Italy for literary composition to the 
silent influence of ladies who did not understand the 
Latinlanguage. The Prakrit dialects in India first as- 
sumed a ftiterary position in the Sanskrit plays, where 
female characters, both high and low, are introduced 
as speaking Prakrit, instead of the Sanskrit employed 
by kings, noblemen, and priests. Now it is from the 
Prikrit, and not from the literary Sanskrit, that the 
modern vernaculars of India branched off In course 
oftime. * * * * * * ad 

“It has been remarked that several languages 
divide themselves from the first into two at 
branches—one showing a more manly, the other a 
more feminine eharacter; one richer in consonants, 
the other richer in vowels, ete. Tlus we have Greek, 
in its two dialects, the Holic and the Tonic, with their 
subdivisigns, the Doric and Attic. In German, we 
find the High and the Low German; in Celtic, the 
Garhelic and Cymric, as in India the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit; and it is by no means an unlikely explana- 
tion that the stern and strict dialects, the Sanskrit 
the .Eolic, and the Gadhelic, represent the idiom o 
the fathers and perp: ae Wy at publie assemblies ; 
while the soft and simple dialects, the Prakrit, the 
Tonic, and the Cymric, sprang originally from the 
comesti idiom of mothers, sisters, and servants at 
LOMA 

“But whether the influence of the 1 age of 
women be admitted on this large seale or not, certain 
it is, that through a thousand smaller channels their 
idioms everywhere find admission into the domestic 
conversation of the whole family and into the public 
s»eeches of their assemblies. greater the ascen- 
deney of the feminine element in society, the greater 


* Published by Seribner & Co., New York ; for sale 
by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 





the influence of their language on the language of a 
family or a clan, a village or a town.” 

In our country, where the fusion of classes is so 
constantly carried on, where men rise from poverty 
and obscurity to the highest public positions, and 
finally where so much depends upon the faculty of 
speech, it is especially necessary that we should learn 
in the very cradle the grammar and the diction of 
our native English. In this matter example is more 
powerful than precept, and the speech of his asso- 
ciates will be that of the child. How important, 
then, that the language of his mother, his sisters, and 
his nurse with whom he probably passes four-fifths 
of the first ten years, shall be pure and correct! 

We often hear even well-educated people disputing 
over a grammatical point which a very slight know- 
ledge of philology would explain. But even more 
important is the acquaintance which we obtain from 
this science with the derivation of our words. A flood 
of light is thrown upon the history and present 
meaning of our language by the discovery of its 
origin. Nothing is more impressive to a child, or 
more tends to fix the meaning of a term in his me- 
mory, than to show how it came to signify what it 
does, by some simple transition from an ordinary 
physical action. We are conscious of so much good 
that we ourselves have derived from the process that 
we would urge it upon our sex, who have not gene- 
rally the advantage of studying Latin etymology, 
that they should become familiar with the past his- 
tory of every word whose meaning they do not tho- 
roughly understand. They will help themselves, 
their brothers, husbands, and sons, and add one 
more te the many great services which it is their 
happy lot to render to the world and to humanity. 





DRESS REFORM. 

A socreTy has been lately formed by ladies in 
England, having in view a very desirable object. It 
is styled the “* Women's Dress Association,” and, as 
may be supposed from this title, the purpose of those 
engaged in itis to bring about a reformation in femi- 
nine attire. The efforts of the society will be directed 
both against absurd and unwholesome fashions, such 
as monstrous headgear and high-heeled boots, and 
against extravagant expense. The crusade will be 
earried on by both precept and example; and, as the 
queen has always been an admirable pattern, and 
the influence of the French Court will no longer be 
exerted in the opposite direction, the ladies engaged 
in this warfare against vanity and folly may have 
good hope of attaining some real success. 

We must protest, however, against the assumption 
that women themselves are entirely to blame for 
those absurdities and extravagancies in attire. If 
our readers will carry their recollections or their 
reading a little distance back, they will find that not 
long ago the women were outdone in such matters 
by the other sex. In the time of Queen Elizabeth the 
court gallants outshone the dames in brilliancy and 
expensiveness of dress. Sir Percie Shafton’s charac- 
ter, like all that Seott depicted, was drawn with his- 
torical truth; ahd that courtly knight’s description 
of his wardrobe shows it to have surpassed even the 
remarkable list of dresses in which Miss Flora Mc- 
Flimsy could discover “nothing to wear.” Going 
back only to the last century, we find that our great- 
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grandfathers, in their ruffles and peach-colored coats, 
rivalled, if they did not outshine, their brocaded and 
red-heeled dames. . 

But now a graver era has come for men. Life has 
taken a more serious and earnest cast. Their busi- 
ness now, if they would be respected, is not to shine 
in courts or ball-rooms, but to do something which 
will help on the world’s progress. They must work 
and think; they must lay Atlantic cables, construct 
Pacifie railroads, dig Suez canals, make some useful 
discovery in science, produce some work of art or 
literature, or at least take part in some labor which 
will benefit their kind, if they desire to gain she 
applause of their contemporaries or the approval of 
their own consciences. Absorbed in these duties, 
they have forgotten that the love of the beautiful is 
a part of human nature which needs to be gratified 
quite as much as the desire for material progress; 
or, rather, they have left it to woman to supply alone 
the esthetic and picturesque element in society, and 
have contented themselves with smiling good-hu- 
moredly at the mistakes which she makes in attempt- 
ing, without aid or sympathy, to make up for ‘their 
own deficiencies. 

Let us trust that a time is coming when these 
matters will be better ordered on both sides. Wo- 
men, we have good reason to hope, will become more 
and more conscious that life has too many serious 
duties to allow of devoting any large portion of it to 
mere adornment; and men may discover, at the 
same time, that if a sober and dingy attire suits the 
time of work, there are, or should be, hours of inno- 
cent enjoyment, when the artistic tastes, the love of 
graceful outlines and brilliant colors require to be 
satisfied. Even Atlantic cables and Suez canals will 
not reconcile people in general to a social world 
entirely of blacks, browns, and grays. If something 
more of elegance, ease, and brightness could be in- 
fused into the stiff and melancholy garb in which 
men present themselves to the public eye on gala 
occasions, the good work of the “Women’s Dress 
Association” would be greatly lightened. The con- 
trast now presented by the two sexes is too absurd 
to last. There is surely a point, which good taste and 
good sense can define, at which they may properly 
meet in this matter—a fashion or system of plain and 
neat attire for work-day dutjes, and of brighter hues 
and more graceful lines for times when the natural 
love of beauty, or, to speak in scientific phrase, the 
sense of ideality, may rightly be gratified. 


THE USE OF WEALTH. 

IN this age and country of large fortunes, rapidly 
acquired, it is a pleasure to know that many of those 
who have gained great wealth have disdained to 
spend it in ostentation or self-indulgence, and have 
devoted it tothe benefit of others. The names of 
Lawrence, Vassar, Astor, Cornell, Rush, and many 
more that might be mentioned, will long be held in 
grateful remembrance for such well-directed liberal- 
ity. The acts of such men should be, and doubtless 
will be, examples which others who are equally for- 
tunate in the race of life will follow, te their own 
honor and to the great gain of their fellow-country- 
men. 

There are other examples, less generally known, 
which now and then come to light, and should not 
be allowed to pass unnoticed. Such a one is found 
in the character and acts of a very excellent lady, 
the late Mrs. William B. Astor, whose death, recorded 
a few weeks ago, has brought to the knowledge of 
the public a course of steady, thoughtful, and unob- 
trusive benevolence, of which previously only a few 
personal friends were aware. Mrs. Astor was the 
daughter of General Armstrong, who was distin- 
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guished in the war of the Revolution, and in that of 
1812. Her mother was a sister of Chancellor Living- 
ston. Her husband’s generosity and public spirit 
are sufficiently shown by the large additions made 
by him to the noble public library which the city of 
New York, and we may say the whole country (for 
it is free to all), owes to his father’s bequest. With 
such a parentage, and such a counsellor and seconder 
at home, it need not surprise us to learn that Mrs. 
Astor found her chief pleasure in the exercise of a 
judicious charity. It is easy for the rich to give, in 
a certain way. For one whose income is overfiow- 
ing, a large subscription to some public or private 
object of benevolence costs merely the drawing of a 
check. But to give in a way which requires the ex- 
ercise of constaut care and supervision on the part 
of the giver, demands genuine kindnegs of heart, 
high principle, and earnest self-devotedness. When 
we learn that Mrs. Astor had an asylum in the coun- 
try near New York, in which fourteen orphan girls 
were always supported and educated, we at once 
perceive that these qualities must have been ele- 
ments in her character; and they were combined 
with the other excellent traits which usually aceom- 
pany them. “Her most distinguished characteris- 
tics,”’ writes one who knew her well, “ were simplicity 
and industry. Her hands were never idle. It were 
well for the present and coming generations to re- 
member this: that the wealthiest woman in our land 
was the simplest and most busy. Her books and 
work were always at hand; as one was laid aside, 
the other was taken up. Her habitual dress was 
simple, yet entirely suitable, with a serupulous neat- 
ness of detail, and a freshness most attractive.” 

When it is added that her religious feelings were 
deep and strong, and that, while her charities and 
kindnesses were many and great, they were at the 
same time as far as possible so conferred that, as 
her friend writes, “‘ the left hand knew not what the 
right hand did,’ we have an example presented 
which, if followed by all the possessors of wealth, 
would do much to transform society, and would 
reconcile the most discontented minds to the ime- 
qualities of fortune. 


A HINDOO LADY’S LECTURE. 

Tue British occupation of India has doubtless led 
to some sad resuits, especially in former times, but 
it must be admitted that the benefits which it has 
conferred on that country have outweighed these 
evils. The abolition of the dreadful custom of sut- 
tee, with all the degrading ideas connected with it, 
would alone be sufficient to compensate for more 
oppression and injustice than the European eon- 
querors can be fairly charged with. The improve- 
ment in the general condition of women is benefit of 
vast impertance. An evidence of this improvement 
is shown in a report, published by a Madras paper, 
of a lecture recently delivered in that city, as the 
first of a series, by a Hindoo lady of high caste. 
Her name, strange to our ears, but doubtless noble 
in Hindoo, was Sree Rungamba Garu. The lecture 
was delivered in the Telugu language, and the sub- 
ject announced was “Human Being.”’ This rather 
extensive subject was, however, hardly noticed in 
the first lecture, which was merely preliminary, and 
was devoted, with good judgment, to removing any 
prejudice which might be felt against such an effort 
onthe partofawaman. Ituppears that the meeting 
was attended by a large number of Hindoo gentlemen 
and pundits, as well as by native ladies. 

The lecturer, while modestly admitting the general 
inferiority of women to men in point of learning, 
took occasion to remind her audience of the nu- 
merous examples recorded in Jndian history, of 
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ladies, even of royal blood, who were distinguished 
not only for their knowledge of various sciences and 
arts, but as having delivered lectures, and given in- 
struction to their husbands and others. She then 
referred to other learned women of India, both of 
ancient and modern times, who had acquired the 
title of pundits, or doctors, and to their noted lite- 
rary works. She alluded to the “ Female Improve- 
ment Society” of Calcutta, and to the highly improved 
mental condition of women in Europe and America. 
In view of all these facts, she thought she could not 
be considered by wise men as trespassing beyond 
the assigned province of Hindoo women in comply- 
ing with a request to deliver a lecture, especially 
when her object was the advancement of the educa- 
tioa of her own sex. At the conclusion of the lec- 
ture, several native gentlemen, including a professor 
in the Presidency College, and a “Sanskrit pundit,” 
expressed their satisfaction with it, and their assent 
to the lecturer’s views. 

An occurrence like this certainly marks a great 
advance in India, and affords a fair promise for the 
future of that great and splendid region, the home 
of more than the tenth part of the human race. 
When in that country a woman is welcomed as an 
advocate of the education of women, we have reason 
to hope that the chains of caste, of ignorance, and 
of Pagan custom, which have hitherto weighed so 
heavily upon them, are loosening and ready to fall. 


BOOKS FOR HOME READING. 

WE have lying before us a new book from the press 
of Messrs. Harper, which we think will supply a 
want long felt in literature. It is called “* Music and 
Morals,” and the author, who is evidently both an 
accomplished musician and a very intelligent ob- 
server, endeavors to show that the sphere of music 
is all-embracing; that every mood and emotion 
finds expression in it; that rational characteristics 
impress themselves upon it; that it has a distinct 
mgral character; and that, to a certain extent, it 
shows the composer’s very self, as a book does 
that of the author. He explains why German mnu- 
sic is superior to Italian or French music; what 
are the peculiar excellences and defects of each of 
the great musicians; what musicians can draw from 
nature, and what they must elaborate ; the effect of 
music upon the composer, the singer, and the lis- 
tener; and many more things, at onee so interesting 
and so little known, that we predict for his book a 
wide circulation. We shall give one or two extracts 
within the next month for our readers. In the 
meantime we commend it tothem heartily. Women, 
almost all of whom have some acquaintance with 
music, and many of whom have so excelled both as 
singers and instrumentalists, will find here, in a 
pleasant and readable shape, as much information 
and as good philosophy as we have ever seen col- 
lected upon the important and interesting subject of 
harmony and its connection with our daily life. 


NEWSPAPERS EDITED BY LADIES. 

We have four of these on our table; all seem pros- 
pering. . 

The Heathen Woman's Friend, edited by Mrs. 
Wm. F. Warren, and published in Boston, is devoted 
to Foreign Mission work, under the sanction of the 
Methodist Episcopal Board. The paper is well man- 
aged. We gained from it our reports of Miss Swain’s 
medical successes. 

The True Woman, edited by Mrs. Charlotte M. 
McKay, and published in Baltimore, Md., is a sound 
conservative guide on the political status of women. 
We commend it to those who desire to enlarge their 
sphere of usefulness—in & womanly way. 














The Christian Woman has completed its first year 
successfully, and numbers about ten thousand sub- 
scribers. Organ of The Pastor's and Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation” of the Methodist Episcopal churches, it has 
a wide field of work. Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer is 
admirably fitted for its editorial management. To di- 
minish the evils and sufferings of our social systeim, 
by teaching the Gospel to the poor, the ignorant, 
and the sinful, is the plan of this truly Christian 
association. The success has been most encourag- 
ing. 

Women and her Work will be noticed next month. 
We have communications and books that will also 
receive attention. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

THE Cost OF A SuNSET.—The author of that agree- 
able book, “‘My Summer in a Garden,” replies to 
the question, “Does gardening pay?” by some re- 
marks which are both amusing and suggestive. He 
says :— 

“It is so difficult to define what is meant by pay- 
ing. As I look at it, you may as well ask, ‘Does a 
sunset pay?’ I know that a sunset is commonly 
looked on as a cheap entertainment; but it is really 
one of the most expensive. It is true that we can all 
have front seats, and we donot exactly need to dress 
for it as we do for the opera, but the conditions un- 
der which it is to be enjoyed are rather dear. Among 
them I should name a good suit of clothes, including 
some trifling ornament. I should also add a good 
dinner, well cooked and digestible; and the cost of 
a fair education, extended, perhaps, through gene- 
rations in which sensibility and love of beauty grew. 
What I mean is, that if a man is hungry and naked, 
and half a savage, or with the love of beauty unde- 
veloped in him, a sunset is thrown away on him; so 
that it appears that the conditions ef the enjoyment 
. a sunset are as costly as anything in our civiliza- 
tion.” 

If these truths make a sunset a dear enjoyment. 
they give a new value toeducation. They show that 
the money and time we spend in training our chii- 
dren in kifowledge and refinement will secure them 
a “free admission’ to many of the most delightful 
entertainments the world can offer; for the charm 
of a landscape, a fine building, a picture, or even of 
a flower, like that of a sunset, is all in the eye of a 
beholder. 


Lapy ARTISsts.—Here are some interesting items 
of “art news” from abroad :— 

“Miss Jessie Macgregor pecentiy carried off the 
highest honors at the British Royal Academy in his- 
torical —— This prize has been given once 
before to @ woman. Another woman, Miss J. C. 
Smith, received at the same time the silver medal 
for the best drawing from the antique.” 

“Mrs. Morrell and Miss Gardner, two American 
ladies who occupy a studio together in Paris, are at 

resent both engaged upon large and important pic- 
ures. Mrs. Morrell has upon the easel a canvas 
eight feet by nine, which represents the “ First Battle 
of the Pilgrims,” us described by Longfellow. Miss 
Gardner’s picture represents Cinderella in her hour 
of triumph, at the moment of the trying on of the 
slipper. Both pictures are highly spoken of by the 
Paris critics. 


To CORRESFUNDENTS.— We have several articles on 
hand that will be noticed in our next number. 

Edward Jameson.—Wrote you January 20th. Let 
ter returned as uncalled for. Why is it that authors 
do not take their letters from the post-oflice ? 

“ After All.”"—No stamp for reply. 

“ Taloosa.”—The author sent no stamp. 

“Mrs. L. F.” is respectfully informed that we do 
not need any new contributors this year. 

Rev. H. A. Guild.—You sent no stamp for a reply. 
There are thirteen Fremonts in the United States, 
and you don’t say what State your Fremont is in. 
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Health Department 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE 


TIGHT LACING. 


Ovr attention has been called to this subject by 
the receipt of a curious though evidently genuine 
letter, the writer of which, a young lady, desiring to 
know our opinion upon tight lacing, and whether 
we regarded it injurious or not. She stated that 
for five years she had laced herself perseveringly, 
and during that time had reduced her waist from 
twenty-four inches in circumference to eighteen, 
and yet remained in apparent health. <A friend of 
hers had also followed the same course, and had 
lessened the size of her waist to fifteen inches, in- 
structing her nurse “not to let the lace slip in the 
least, though she was being tightened until she 
could hardly breathe.”” This lady was stated to be 
as “healthy and strong as any one,” although she 
had been seen to “faint twice while she was being 
tightened.”” Comments upon such facts as these— 
which have been closely paralleled in our own ex- 
perience, so that we can vouch for their being neither 
impossible or improbable—would seem almost un- 
necessary; but as this presents a favorable oppor- 
tunity, we have chosen to specify, in as concise a 
manner as possible, a few of the evils which this 
wicked habit entails upon its foolish followers. Let 
us consider for a moment the nature of the subject 
in question. 

In the construction of our bodies, a strong and 
solid frame work—the bones—are provided to give 
firmness and strength to the fabric, and to bestow 
individual character on the body. In the limbs they 
are hollow and cylindrical, and here they constitute 
the organs of support and locomotion; in the trunk 


and head they are flattened and arched, forming | 


cavities for the reception of the more important 
vital organs, and admirably adapted by their con- 
formation and structure to afford protection and 
permit of their healthy and unrestrained action. 
This we call the skeleton, and in its various cavities 
are situated, each in its appropriate position, the 
immediate organs of animal life. In the skull we 
have the brain, the great nervous centre, the author 
and regulator of all things corporal. In the thorax 
we have the lungs, whose office it is to aerate the 
blood and remove from the body the carbonic acid 


which is continually accumulating from the destruc- | 


tion and breaking down of the tissues; the heart, 
the great organ of the circulation, which keeps the 
blood in constant motion, whirling it through the 
arteries and back through the veins, again to take it 
up, to send it on its journey again. In the abdomen 
we have the kidneys and the liver, organs intended 
te purify the blood, and rid it of useless and effete 
materials; the stomach, to act as a receptacle for 
food ; and its fellow laborers, the pancreas, the duo- 
denum, and small intestines, to furnish digestive 
fluids with it, and assist in the digestive process; 
the lacteals and lymphatics to take up the food after 
it isin proper condition, and carry it into the circu- 
lation to be changed into solid bone and muscle; the 
nerves, the veins, the arteries, and other organs of 
special function which go to make up the perfection 
of the animal organism. Between these two great 
cavities we have the diaphragm, a strong muscular 
partition, separating the two, and constituting the 
principal muscle of respiration. 

Now, during every moment of our existence, these 
organs, with the single exception of those belonging 
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to the digestive system, which are at rest during the 


| intervals of digestion (or ought to be), are in con- 
| stant and unremitting motion. The diaphragm is 
| continually contracting and relaxing, enlarging and 
diminishing the cavity of the thorax; the lungs are 
inflating and collapsing ; the heart pumping the blood 
| into the bloodvessels; the kidneys, and liver, and 
| stomach are active at duty, and everything is all ex- 
| citement and commotion. No organ is asleep or off 
| of duty. All are up and wide awake, and faithfully 
performing their various duties. All goes on quietly 
and harmoniously, for there is nothing to interfere, 
and thus they will continue always, if unabused, and 
nature be allowed her sway. 

Being thus aware of the healthful and natural con- 
ditions of these important organs of our body, and 
the intimate relation that exists between the one 
and the other, it will require no great exercise of 
| reason or judgment to appreciate at once the effects 
| of interference with their functions. Nature makes 
nothing useless or redundant, and is never guilty of 
a misfit or malappropriation. Everything is perfect 
for the furtherance of her purposes, and attempts of 
any kind at improvements in our hands are certain 
to breed disturbance. 

Now what are the effects of tight lacing—of forci- 
bly constricting the abdominal walls—and crowding 
the great organs of the interior into half their ordi- 
nary space? Imagine the entire body in a similar 
position, and a very good idea of the condition of 
things will be arrived at. Put aman’s hand or arm 
in a vice and squeeze it up to half its natural size, 
and see what use he can make of it. Tie a ligature 
tightly around a finger or a limb, and see how soon 
it becomes benumbed and lifeless. And this is just 
what is being done, only in a more moderate man- 
ner, When a woman tightly laces herself. All of the 
great and important organs of the interior of her 
body are bound down and pressed against, and suf- 
focated, and all is disarrangement and confusion, and 
healthful action of every kind no longer a possibility. 
| As a result of this practice we find, therefore, a long 
| list of trying and troublesome ills. 
| Ist. Tight lacing seriously limits, indeed almost 
| annihilates, the respiratory movements of the dia- 
phragm, for the pinch comes just on that portion of 
| the ribs to which this great muscle is attached, and 
squeezes them together so as to throw it almost or 
| altogether out of work. The lungs do not then ap. 
| propriate the proper amount of air; the blood is not 
completely aerated, and carbonie acid accumulates. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| This substance, in sufficient quantities, is, as every 
one is aware, a deadly poison, and its effect upon the 
| system when thus continually present, even though 
| in limited quantities, is extremely injurious. 

2d. The corset, by constant pressure upon the 
muscles which support the spine, impairs their nu- 
trition, an@ pains in the back and weakness are more 
or less constantly present. 

3d. Not only does the corset thus interfere with 
the growth and nutrition of the muscles, but by its 
pressure upon the bust, often produces much dis- 
comfort. The glands are so squeezed, and especially 
the nipples are so flattened, from an early period 
after puberty, that when the time comes for nursing 
an infant, the young mother finds, either that she 
cannot suckle at all, or must do so in great misery 
from inflamed nipples, abscesses, etc. 

4th. The digestive process is more or less inter- 
fered with, from the cramped condition of the 
stomach and other digestive organs, and dyspepsia, 
with its train of horrible evils, is often induced. 

5th. The liver and other emunctories of the body, 
| from their strained and unnatural position, do not 
' perform their office of purifying the blood properly, 
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and languor, debility, and headaches arise as a con- 


sequence, 

6th. The bowels, for similar reasons, are slow and 
imperfect in their action, and constipation, bad 
breath, and offensive exhalations from the skin 
ensue. 

wth. The nerves and bloodvessels are irritated and 
interfered with, and cold hands and feet, fainting 
fits, and hysteria, are common occurrences. 

And thus we might continue almost indefinitely 
upon the many unhealthful influenees that are en- 
cendered by this foolish habit. The subject is almost 
an inexhaustible one, and if the ladies knew how 
many of their aches and ills really came, directly 
and indirectly, from this prolifie cause, we are cer- 


tain they would “loosen up” a little and give old | 
nature a little more “leeway.” We look upon the | 


practice as an inexcusable and an abominable one, 
and believe that a more indefensible sin against the 


laws of health does not exist upon the face of the | 


civilized earth. 








fiterarp ‘lotices. 


From J. M. Stroppart & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP. By the au- 
thor of “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.” This is, 
unequivocally, the best book Mr. Arthur has ever 
written. Into its production he has thrown the very 
best of himself—his whole mind and purpose, his 
hatred of the liquor traffic, and his desire to see the 
triumph of the temperance cause. It is a startling 
book ; but, sad and tragic as its incidents are, they 
are daily paralleled in real life. In truth, he deals 
mainly in facts, and his characters are some of them 
living people. The sketch he gives of the “ Tempe- 
rance Blessing’ is true in every particular, and 
Charles Heritage is the real name of an actual per- 
son. His statistics are ali correct, being drawn from 
prison and other records and carefully revised by 
competent persons, that no error might by any pos- 
sibility creep into them. It is a book which all 
temperance men and all temperance organizations 
should circulate by every means in their power, and, 
in the present awakening interest in regard to local 
option and other temperance laws, it may be pro- 
ductive of unbounded good. Sold exclusively by 
subscription. 

From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila- 
delphia:— 

VESTA. By Hester A. Benedict. This little book 
is a collection of poems by a young but already pop- 
ular writer, the longest poem of which gives its 
name to the volume. Mrs. Benedict’s poems are 
characterized by their delicacy of sentiment, their 
imaginativeness, their happy fancies of expression, 
and their musical rhythmic flow. “ Vesta” is a story 
of mother love and mother loss, at times really pow- 
erful in its passion, though some portions of it betray 
a tendency toward an imitation of Tennyson. The 
volume is in all respects pleasing, and will introduce 
the public to a writer well worthy of its approval 


From J. B. Lrpprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ISRAEL MORT OVERMAN: A Story of the Mine. 
By John Saunders. We find this book an exceed- 
ingly interesting picture of life among the miners in 
the neighborhood of a Welsh coal mine. Of the in- 
terests which centre around such a place, of the 
perits and dangers encountered, of the courage and 
self-sacrifice to be witnessed, this book gives a faith- 
ful record, and will please every reader. 


From PORTER & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

| THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. By William 
| Still. Mr. Still, the author of this work, was for 
| many years connected with the anti-slavery office in 
Philadelphia, and chairman of the Acting Vigilant 
Cominittee of the Philadelphia branch of the Under- 
ground Railroad. The records which he has kept are 
the only records of the Underground Railroad in 
existence ; consequently this volume is the only book 
of the kind which it is possible to publish with any 
guarantee of the authenticity of its stated facts. He 
gives in it facts, narratives, letters, etc., relating 
“the hardships, hair-breadth escapes, and death- 
struggies of the slaves in their efforts for freedom, as 
related by themselves and others or witnessed by 
the author.” The volume is handsomely illustrated 
by seventy fine engravings by Bensell, Schell, and 
others, and portraits copied from photographs. It is 
sold only by subseription. 

From Harper & Brorusrs, New York, through 
| J. B. Lippincott & Co., and CLAXTON, REMSEN, & 
| HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

ANCIENT AMERICA, in Notes on American 
Archeology. By John D. Baldwin, A. M., author of 
“ Pre-Historic Nations.”’ One of the most interesting 
subjects, and one which, it is strange to say, has 
| received very little attention indeed from American 

writers, is that relating to the antiquities which are 

found seattered over our country, and which date 
back to a period concerning which tradition even 
has nothing to say. There have been brief sketches 
by travellers, recording imperfectly what they saw, 
with perhaps a hazarded guess as to their origin; 
there are also heavy quartos and folios, in French, 

Spanish, and English, each treating of some particu- 
| lar department of the subject; but these are not 

accessible to the general reader, nor has there ever 

been any volume on the general subject of American 
| Archzeology prepared for popular use. Mr. Baldwin 

has attempted the preparation of such a volume, and 

has produced an exceedingly readable book, full of 
| valuable and curious information. The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are from authentic sketches, 
and add much to the interest of the volume. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY LORD 
| BROUGHAM, Written by Himself. In three vol- 
umes. Vol. III. Asachronicle of past events, and 
a history of English politics and English politiciars 
in a past generation, the autobiography of Lord 
Brougham is an exeeedingly valuable contribution 
to English literature. Dating in its commencement 
away back to what seems a remote period, it does 
| not, even in its third and closing volume, approximate 
times which we might even relatively call recent, as 
the records close before the accession of the present 
incumbent of the English throne. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. JOHN 
WESLEY, M. A., Founder of the Methodists. By the 
Rev. L. Tyerman. In three volumes. Vol. II. This 
volume opens in the year 1748, and carries forward the 
events of Wesley’s life for a period of twenty years, 
in which are embraced some of its most interesting 
and important events, including, among others, his 
marriage, and cireumstances which followed and 
resulted from it. 

MUSIC AND MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. Ha- 
weis, M.A. This book is divided into four sections 
or “ books,” the first treating of the philosophical, 
moral, and emotional phases of music; the second 
| giving biographical sketches of the most noted com- 

posers, with references to their works; the third 
| relating to the various musical instruments, their 
| origin and subsequent improvements ; and the fourth 
| devoted to critical dissertations on muaic and mu- 
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sical authors, styles of performing, teaching, and 
composing, etc. ete. The book will be found a pleas- 
ing one for either the professional musician or the 
amateur. 

NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, on 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians and the Epistle 


to the Galatians. By Albert Barnes, author of “ Lec. | 


tures on the Evidences of Christianity,’ ete. Re- 
vised edition. A work of acknowledged merit and 
authority among orthodox Christians. 

MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Annie Thomas, 
author of “On Guard,” ete. 

CECIL’S TRYST. A Novel. By the author of 
“Carlyon’s Year,” ete. Two novels, of average me- 
rit and interest, belonging to Harper’s “ Library of 
Select Novels.” 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
Jd. B. Lipprxcort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. By Rev. Stofford A. 
Brooke, M.A. This is a collection of sermons, 
preached in St. James’ Chapel, London, discussing 


various subjects of importance and interest. The | 
two first sermons relate to “‘The Fitness of Chris- | 


tianity for Mankind; and in these, says their au- 


thor, are outlined the main thought and purpose of | 


the entire volume, which is, ‘that the ideas which 
Christ made manifest on earth are capable of endless 
expansion, to suit the wants of men in every age; and 


that they do expand, developing into new forms, of | 


larger import and wider application in a direct pro- 
portion to the progress of mankind, of which they 
are both root and sap.’’ The spirit of these sermons 
is liberal and progressive, without in the least tend- 
ing toward infidelity. 

THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Charles Duke Yonge, Regius Professor 
of Modern History and English Literature in Queen's 
College, Belfast. A comprehensive and exhaustive 
work, beginning with the writers of the lith cen- 


tury, and mentioning critically all authors—poets, | 
novelists, essayists, historians, and orators, down to | 
Dickens and Thackeray. There are copious quota. | 


tians made from the writers discussed, so that the 

volume really seems to form an epitomized library. 
MABEL LEE. A Novel. By the author of ‘ Mor- 

ton House,’ ete. Theauthor of this book hasalready 


taken his or her place in the front rank of American | 


writers, and this volume will do much toward in- 
creasing a well-won popularity. The story is hand- 
somely illustrated. 

RIGHTED AT LAST. .A Novel. A characteristic 


and interesting story of New England life by an | 


anonymous author, who need not have withheld his 


or her name through any misgivings as to the real ; 


merits of the story or its reception by the reading 
public. 

From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
Porter & CoaTEs, Philadelphia :— 

-BRAZEN GATES. A True History of the Blos- 
soms which grew in the Garden at Cragenfels. 
Compiled by Christabel Goldsmith, and Preface by 


the author of “ Widow Goldsmith's Daughter.” <A | 
pretty, fanciful story, from the pen of one who knows | 


well how to stir the imaginations and touch the 
hearts of her readers. Those who have read “The 
Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,” and its lively sequel, 
will be pleased to learn that “ Brazen Gates” is sup- 
posed to be Christabel’s first literary venture. Read 
it and judge for yourselves what the young lady’s 
literary talents are. 

TRUE AS STEEL. A Novel. By Marion Harland. 





: ; 
Deservedly ranking among the first of American 


| Story writers, Marion Harland does not prostitute 

her exceptional talents to the purpose of merely 

charming the fancy and holding captive the atten- 

tion of her readers. Underlying the story there is 
| always a purpose—a lesson to teach, or a prineiple 
to illustrate, which lends color and force to her 
writings. This is never obtrusive—never mars in 
any manner the interest or excellence of the story, 
as a less skilled writer would be sure to make it so; 
but i¢ is nevertheless plainly there, and its force is 
felt and acknowledged, and, we trust, profited by. 
“True as Steel” is a story of wifely love and deyo- 
tion under the most trying circumstances, and it is 
| beautifully and effectively told. 

ANTIDOTE TO “THE GATES AJAR.” By J. 
S. W. Although this little pamphlet has reached its 
“tenth thousand” in England and this country, we 
do not apprehend any serious check upon the sale of 
“Gates Ajar.” The author merely combats the 
imaginings of Miss Phelps concerning the future 
world, by his own imaginings concerning the same 
place. 

RESOLUTION ; or, the Soul of Power. By A. S, 
Rowe, author of **A Long Look Ahead,” ete. Mr. 
Rowe is not a sensational writer, and his story de- 
pends rather on his delineations of character, care- 
fuland life-like working up of incidents, and elevated 
sentiments, to attract his readers. 

In consequence of the increasing magnitude of 
their publishing business, G. W. Carleton & ‘Co. are 
compelled to remove from their present elegant 
quarters at the Wofth House, and will, in a few 
days, open their new and larger establishment under 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

From J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., New York, 
through J. A. Bancrort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE RIVAL COLLECTION OF PROSE AND 
POETRY, for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and Pub- 
lic Readers. By Martin Larkin. This promises to 
be an excellent class book for the use of schools; but 
it will be found a no less valuable addition to the 
| private library, as the selections are made with ex- 
cellent taste from the best American and English 
authors; and the person of moderate means who 
may not be able to obtain the works of all these au- 
thors, will in this book possess some of their choicest 
| productions. ‘ 


From ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

TRAVELS IN ARABIA, Compiled and arranged 
by Bayard Taylor. An exceedingly interesting vol- 
ume of travel and adventure among the Arabs in 
the desert, belonging to the “Illustrated Library of 
Travel, Exploration, and Adventure,” now in course 
of publication. The volume is handsomely illus- 
trated. 

From THE NATIONAL TEMPERAYCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION HovusE, New York, through J. C. Gar- 
RIGvES & Co., Philadelphia:— 

AT LION’S MOUTH. By Miss Mary Dwinell 
Chellis, author of “* Temperance Doctor,” ete. This 
| book, strongly temperance in character, is intended 
especially as an addition to Sabbath-school libraries, 
for which purpose it is admirably adapted. 


From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
| through ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

THOUGHT HIVES. By Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler. 
| This is a coHlection of tracts or skort appeals upon 
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religious subjects, written by this celebrated divine, 
so well known to all who have spent much time in 
New York. The style is pungent, and abounding in 
metaphor. The printing, paper, and general appear- 
ance of the work, are beyond praise. There is no 
moxe substantial publishers than the Messrs. Carter. 

From GOULD & LINCOLN, Boston :— 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF HUGH MILLER. 
2 vols. By Peter Bayne. 
with the family of Mr. Miller, the publishers have 
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By a special arrangement | 


brought out an American edition of this interesting | 


work, which we suppose few of those who have en- 
joyed his books will fail to read. 
is-one of the most instructive on record. 
his way up by sheer force of intellect and character 
to a high position among scientific men, and to the 
editorship of an influential paper. His private life 
is as interesting as his public career, and will help 
us to understand many of the events which mark his 
course. The editor of the book succeeded Mr. Mil- 
ler in the management of the Witness, and possesses 


Hugh Miller's life 
He worked | 


every qualification for his task. We commend the | 


book to our readers. 

THE BREMEN LECTURES. Translated by Rev. 
D. Heagh. 
lectures delivered in Bremen in the beginning of 
1869, upon various portions of the Bible, its doctrines 
and commands, by eminent Dutch theologians. 
Some of the titles are, “ Miracles,” “The Person of 
Jesus Christ,” “The Authenticity of our Gospel,” 
“Christianity and Culture.” It is well printed and 
bound, and will doubtless prove a valuable adjunct 
to the theological student. 

GOD WITH US. By the Rev. Alvah Hovey, D. D. 
This work is an essay upon the person and work of 
Christ, together with an examination of Dr. Bush 
pell's “ Viearlous Sacrifice,” with which the auther 
does net catirely agree It appears to be written by 
a man of abllily and logical force. 


From J. © Tirntos & Co.. Reston 
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pleasant and readable shape, as much informatio 
aml as good philosophy as we have ever seen col- 
lected upon the important and interesting subject of 
harmony and its connection with our daily life. 


tures. 





slipper. 
NEWSPAPERS EDITED BY LADIES. PP 
WE have four of these on our table ; all seem pros- 
ering. 
‘ The He-then Woman's Friend, edited by Mrs. 
Wm. F. W .ren, and published in Boston, is devoted 
to Foreign Mission work, under the sanction of the 
Methodist Episcopal Board. ‘The paper is well man- 
We galne! from it our reports of Miss Swata's 


eee 


4 al succeese | “Taloosa.” 
The True Woman, edited by Mv* Charlotte M 


MeKay, and published in Baltimore, Md., is a sound 
couservative guide on the political status of women. 
We commend it to those who desire to enlarge their 
sphere of usefulness—in a womanly way. 


The contents of this book are a series of | 


tures. Mrs. Morrell has upon the easel a canvas 
| eight feet by nine, which represents the “ First Battle 


of the Pilgrims,” as descr fe . 
Gardner's picture ee Cinderella in ber hour 


ri h, at the moment of the trying on of the 
ci ae ae pictures are highly spoken of by the 


Paris critics. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.— We have several articles on 
hand that will be noticed in our next number. 
Edward Jameson.—Wrote you January Wth. Let 
ter returned as uncalled for. 
do not take their letters from the post-office ? 
“ After All."—No stamp for reply. 


“Drs. L. F.” is respectfully informed that we do 
not need any new contributors this year. 

Rev. 1. A. Guild.—You sent bo stamp for a reply. 
There are thirteen Fremonts in the United States, 
and you don't say what State your Fremont ts ia 


Goden’s Brm-€bair. 


JUNE, 1872. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—“A Visit to the Armorer.” In 
this capital picture the stalwart armorer, who may 
himself have done good execution with some such 
instrument as he holds in his hands, seems to be 
explaining its uses to the juveniles who-have paid a 
visit to his workshop, in the lower regions of the 
castle or “ moated hall’ which is their paternal resi- 
dence. He is manifestly eloquent in its praise. The 
boy listens thoughtfully, while he scrutinizes the 
weapon closely. His sister looks wonderingly and 
half fearfully into the face of the man, and holds the 
arm of her brother, as if for protection. By the way, 
she handles her pretty little pet dog most uncom 
fortably ; but the excitement of the story may, it is 
presumed, plead justification for the neglect of her 
favorite. The figures of the youthful pair form an 
elegant contrast with that of the rough and stout 
armorer, and the trio are most effectively grouped. 

The sixth of the Lolipop etchings is given in this 
number—The Supper-Room. This is an excellent 
and correct view of the excitement which attends 
the feeding of the guests at such parties as the Miss 
Lolipops of the day give to their friends. Gentle 
men’s coats and ladies’ dresses are ruined on such 
occasions, and many of the guests go home withous 
getting anything to eat. 

The colored fashion plate and extension sheet are 
filled with an elegant array of the latest styles of 
dresses and articles suited for the tollet 

A large sheet of braiding and embroidery patterns 
is given as an estra in this number 
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WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 
April lith, 1872. 

On the evening of March l4th, the Ambassadors 
from Japan gave a magnificent reception at the Ar- 
lington in return for the reception in their honor at 
Masonic Temple. Mr. Mori, the resident Chargé 
d’ Affaires, stood beside the Prime Minister, the 
Prince Iwakura, while the four Chief Ambassadors, 
Kido, Okuba, Ito, and Yamagusti, ranged next in 
order, and after these, the remaining members and 


secretaries of the Embassy, fifty or sixty in number. 


The guests were presented by Mr. Mori to the 
Prince, and afterwards passing en, bowed or shook 
hands with the others. 


decorated, but the dining-room was superb. This | 


was the reom of the evening, as on either side the 
long tables were wide promenades, sufficient for all 
the guests, where they met and chatted with friends, 
and admired the elegant tables and splendid deco- 
rations. American and Japanese flags alternating, 
covered the walls entirely, while Japanese emblems 
and festoons of evergreens clustered on every hand. 
Temples of confectionery, vountains of moss and 
flowers, Japanese lilies being in the ascendant, 
decorated the tables, which were filled with every 
delicacy. A fine band of musie sat at the upper end 
af the room, playing all the evening, and the whole 
scene was one of rare beauty and enjoyment. Many 
members of the press, all the Cabinet Ministers, 
with their ladies, many officers of the army and 
navy, with their families, and almost all the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, were present with 
Uewlr families 

im the evening before, the Chief Ambassadors 
dined with the President, together with Mr. Mort 
inet Ministers, the View Presiden, Chief 
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The parlors were elegantly | 





| mission, leave for England soon. This pleasant 

; couple entertained their friends in the most genial 

| and pleasant manner, and all will rejoice to see them 
on their return in the autumn. 

The “Tuesdays” of Mrs. Thoman B. Bryan have 

‘ been among the most pleasing receptions of the past 
| season. Mrs. Bryan is a most queenly lady, and her 
house is rich with paintings, sculpture, bronzes, and 
other treasures gathered abroad. Mrs. B. will pass 
the summer at her beautiful prairie home near Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Attorney-General Williams, 
Mrs. Speaker Blaine, and others, have resumed their 
| “morning” receptions since the close of Lent. Gail 
Hamilton is still the guest of Mrs. Blaine. 
| The grand Calico Charity Ball was a very brilliant 
| affair. Silk and tarlatane skirts, with ‘* Dolly Var- 
| den” overdresses, were the order of the evening. 
Many of these were beautiful, and a were gay. 
The hall was beautifully decorated for the occasion 
| with hangings of misty tarlatane, evergreens, hang- 
ing-baskets, flowers, and singing-birds. A large 
{ sum was realized for the poor, and many garments 
were contributed, as every lady brought a contribu- 
tion in clothing. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames still makes her winter 
home in Washington, from whence she sends out 
her letters for every day in the year. Mrs. Wilmot, 
the widow of the famous “ Wilmot Proviso,’ mem 
ber of Congress, also resides here, as does the widow 
of the late Henry Schooleraft, the distinguished In 
dian historian. M. EN 


Tare attention of our readers is called to the adver 
tieement of Mesera. Freeman & Borr's clothing ware 
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arteries and back through the veins, again to take it 
up, to send it on its journey again. In the abdomen 
we have the kidneys and the liver, organs intended 
te purify the blood, and rid it of useless and effete 
materials; the stomach, to act as a receptacle for 


. food ; and its fellow laborers, the pancreas, the duo- 


denum, and small intestines, to furnish digestive 
fluids with it, and assist in the digestive process; 
the lacteals and lymphatics to take up the food after 
it isin proper condition, and carry it into the eireu- 
lation to be changed into solid bone and muscle; the 
nerves, the veins, the arteries, and other organs of 
apecial function which go te make up the perfection 
Petween t e two ereat 
cavities we have the diaphragm, « strong museniar 
partition, «parating the two, and constituting the 
Principal muscle of respiration 

Now, durtag every moment of our eulstence, these 
organs, with the single exeeption of those belonging 


of the antes! oecrantem 


| muscles which support the spine, impais tue wu 
| trition, and pains in the back and weakness are more 
or less constantly present. 

3d. Not only does the corset thus interfere with 
the growth and nutrition of the musctes, but by its 
pressure upon the bust, often produces much dis- 
comfort. The glands are so squeezed, and especially 
the nipples are so flattened, from an early period 
after puberty, that when the time comes for nursing 
an infant, the young mother finds, elther that she 
cannot suckle at all, or must do so in great misery 
from inflamed nipples, abscesses, etc, 

4th. The digestive process is more or less inter 
fered with, from the eramped eondition of the 
| stomach and other digestive organs, and dy »opata, 
| with its train of horrible ¢¥Ms, is often Induced. 

‘th. The liver and other emunctu fies of the bady, 

from their strained and unnatural position, de net 

perform their ofSce of purifying the blood property, 
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and languor, debility, and headaches arise as a con- | 


sequence. 

6th. The bowels, for similar reasons, are slow and 
imperfect in their action, and constipation, bad 
breath, and offensive exhalations from the skin 
ensue. 

jth, The nerves and blood vessels are irritated and 
interfered with, and cold hands and feet, fainting 
fits, and hysteria, are common occurrences. 

And thus we might continue almost indefinitely 
upon the many unhealthful influences that are en- 
gendered by this foolish habit. The subject is almost 
an inexhaustible one, and if the ladies knew hoay 
many of their aches and ilis really came, directly 
and indirectly, from this prolific cause, we are cer- 
tain they would “loosen up” a little and give old 
nature a little more “leeway.”’ We look upon the 
practice as an inexcusable and an abominable one, 
and believe that a more indefensible sin against the 
laws of health does not exist upon the face of the 
civilized earth. 








Hiterary Jotices. 


From J. M. Stoppart & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP. By the au- 
thor of “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.” This is, 
unequivocally, the best book Mr. Arthur has ever 
written. Into its production he has thrown the very 
best of himseif—his whole mind and purpose, his 
hatred of the liquor traffic, and his desire to see the 
triumph of the temperance cause. It is a startling 
book; but, sad and tragic as its incidents are, they 
are daily paralleled in real life. In truth, he deals 
mainly in facts, and his characters are some of them 
living people. The sketch he gives of the ‘‘ Tempe- 
rance Blessing” is true in every particular, and 
Charles Heritage is the real name of an actual per- 
son. His statistics are all correct, being drawn from 
prison and other records and carefully revised by 
competent persons, that no error might by any pos- 
sibility creep into them. It is a book which all 
temperance men and all temperance organizations 
should circulate by every means in their power, and, 
in the present awakening interest in regard to local 
option and other temperance laws, it may be pro- 
ductive of unbounded good. Sold exclusively by 
subscription. 
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From Porrer & Coarss, Philadelphia:— 
THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. By William 
Mr. Still, the author of this work, was for 


' many years connected with the anti-slavery office in 


Phiiadelphia, and chairman of the Acting Vigilant 
Comnnittee of the Philadelphia branch of the Under- 
ground Railroad. The records which he has kept are 
the only records of the Underground Railroad in 
existence ; consequently this volume is the only book 


, of the kind which it is possible to publish with any 
| guarantee of the authenticity of its stated facts. He 


gives in it facts, narratives, letters, etc., relating 
“the hardships, hair-breadth escapes, and death- 
struggles of the slaves in their efforts for freedom, as 
related by themselves and others or witnessed by 
the author.” The volume is handsomely illustrated 
by seventy fine engravings by Bensell, Schell, and 
others, and portraits copied from photographs. It is 
sold only by subscription. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
J. B. Lreetncorr & Co., and CLAxTON, REMSEN, & 


| HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 


ANCIENT 
Archeology. 


AMERICA, in Notes on American 
By John D. Baldwin, A. M., author of 


| “ Pre-Historic Nations.’ One of the most interesting 


subjects, and one which, it is strange to say, has 


| received very little attention indeed from American 


| BROUGHAM, Written by Himself. 


From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila- | 


delphia:— 

VESTA. By Hester A. Benedict. This little book 
is a collection of poems by a young but already pop- 
ular writer, the longest poem of which gives its 
name to the volume. Mrs. Benedict's poems are 
characterized by their delicacy of sentiment, their 
imaginativeness, their happy fancies of expression, 
and their musical rhythmic flow. ‘“ Vesta" is a story 
of mother love and mother loss, at times really pow- 
erful in its passion, though some portions of it betray 
a tendency toward an imitation of Tennyson. The 
volume is in all respects pleasing, and will introduce 
the public to a writer well worthy of its approval. 

From J. B. Lrpprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ISRAEL MORT OVERMAN: A Story of the Mine. 
By John Saunders. We find this book an exceed- 
ingly interesting picture of life among the miners in 
the neighborhood of a Welsh coal mine. Of the in- 


terests which centre around such a place, of the 
perils and dangers encountered, of the courage and 
self-sacrifice to be witnessed, this book gives a faith- 
ful record, and will please every reader. 


writers, is that relating to the antiquities which are 
found scattered over our country, and which date 
back to a period concerning which tradition even 
has nothing to say. There have been brief sketches 
by travellers, recording imperfectly what they saw, 
with perhaps a hazarded guess as to their ovigin; 
there are also heavy quartos and folios, in French, 
Spanish, and English, each treating of some particu- 
lar department of the subject; but these are not 
accessible to the general reader, nor has there ever 
been any volume on the general subject of American 
Archzology prepared for popular use. Mr. Baldwin 
has attempted the preparation of such a volume, and 
has produced an exceedingly readable book, full of 
valuable and curious information. The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are from authentic sketches, 
and add much to the interest of the volume. 

THE. LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY LORD 
In three vol- 
umes. Vol. III. Asachronicle of past events, and 
a history of English politics and English politicians 
in a past generation, the autobiography of Lerd 
Brougham is an exceedingly valuable contribution 
to English literature. Dating in its commencement 
away back to what seems a remote period, it does 


| not, eveninits third and closing volume, approximate 


times which we might even relatively call recent, as 
the redords close before the accession of the present 
incumbent of the English throne. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. JOHN 
WESLEY, M. A., Founder of the Methodists. By the 
Rey. L. Tyerman. In three volumes. Vol. II. This 
volume opens in the year 1748, and carries forward the 
events of Wesley's life for a period of twenty years, 
in which are embraced some of its most interesting 
and important events, including, among others, his 
marriage, and circumstances which followed and 
resulted from it. 

MUSIC AND MORALS. By the Rey. H. R. Ha- 
weis, M.A. This book is divided into four sections 
or “ books,” the first treating of the philosophical, 
moral, and emotional phases of music; the second 
giving biographical sketches of the most noted com- 
posers, with references to their works; the third 
relating to the various masical instruments, their 
origin and subsequent improvements ; ane the fourth 
devoted to cr¥ical dissertations on music and mu- 




















sical authors, styles of performing, teaching, and 
composing, etc. etc. The book wil! be found a pleas- 
ing one for either the professional musician or the 
amateur. 

NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, on 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians and the Epistle 
to the Galatians. By Albert Barnes, author of * Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity,” etc. Re- 
vised edition. A work of acknowledged merit and 
authority among orthodox Christians. 

MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Annie Thomas, 
author of “On Guard,” ete. 

CECIL’S TRYST. A Novel. By the author of 
“Carlyon’s Year,” ete. Two novels, of average me- 
rit and interest, belonging to Harper’s “ Library of 
Select Novels.” 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Liprrncott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. By Rev. Stofford A. 
Brooke, M.A. This is a collection of sermons, 
preached in St. James’ Chapel, London, discussing 
various subjects of importance and interest. The 
two first sermons relate to “The Fitness of Chris- 
tianity for Mankind; and in these, says their au- 
thor, are outlined the main thought and purpose of 
the entire volume, which is, “that the ideas which 
Christ made manifest on earth are capable of endless 
expansion, to suit the wants of men in every age; and 
that they do expand, developing into new forms, of 
larger import and wider application in a direct pro- 
portion to the progress of mankind, of which they 
are both root and sap.”’ The spirit of these sermons 
is liberal and progressive, without in the least tend- 
ing toward infidelity. 

THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Charles Duke Yonge, Regius Professor 
of Modern History and English Literature in Queen's 
College, Belfast. A comprehensive and exhaustive 
work, beginning with the writers of the l4th cen- 
tury, and mentioning critically all authors—poets, 
novelists, essayists, historians, and orators, down to 
Dickens and Thackeray. There are copious quota- 
tions made from the writers discussed, so that the 
volume really seems to form an epitomized library. 

MABEL LEE. A Novel. By the author of “ Mor- 
ton House,” ete. Theauthor of this book h4s already 
taken his or her place in the front rank of American 
writers, and this volume will do much toward in- 
creasing a well-won popularity. The story is hand- 
somely illustrated. 

RIGHTED AT LAST. A Novel. A characteristic 
and interesting story of New England life by an 

“anonymous author, who need not have withheld his 
or her name through any misgivings as to the real 
merits of the story or its reception by the reading 
public. 


From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
PorTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

BRAZEN GATES. A True History of the Blos- 
soms which grew in the Garden at Cragenfels. 
Compiled by Christabel Goldsmith, and Preface by 
the author of “ Widow Goldsmith’s Daughter.” A 
pretty, fanciful story, from the pen of one who knows 
well how to stir the imaginations and touch the 
hearts of her readers. Those who have read “The 
Widow Goldsmith's Dafighter,”’ and its lively sequel, 
will be pleased to learn that “ Brazen Gates” is sup- 
posed to be Christabel’s first literary venture. Read 
it and judge for yourselves what the young lady’s 
literary talents are. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
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Deservedly ranking among the first of American 
| story writers, Marion Harland does not prostitute 
| her exceptional talents to the purpose of merely 
charming the fancy and holding captive the atten- 
| tion of her readers. Underlying the story there is 
always a purpose—a lesson to teach, or a principle 
to illustrate, which lends color and force to her 
writings. This is never obtrusive—never mars in 
any manner the interest or excellence of the story, 
| as a less skilled writer would be sure to make it so; 
but it is nevertheless plainly there, and its force is 
felt and acknowledged, and, we trust, profited by. 
“True as Steel” is a story of wifely love and devo- 
tion under the most trying circumstances, and it is 
beautifully and effectively told. 

ANTIDOTE TO “TRE GATES AJAR.” By J. 
8. W. Although this little pamphlet has reached its 
“tenth thousand” in England and this country, we 
do not apprehend any serious check upon the sale of 
“Gates Ajar.” The author merely combats the 
| imaginings of Miss Phelps concerning the future 
| world, by his own imaginings concerning the same 
place. 

RESOLUTION;; or, the Soul of Power. By A. 8, 
Rowe, author of ‘A Long Look Ahead,” ete. Mr. 
Rowe is not a sensational writer, and his story de- 
pends rather on his delineations of character, care- 


| fuland+ife-like working up of incidents, and elevated 
| sentiments, to attract his readers. 





TRUE AS STEEL. A Novel. By Marion Harland. This is a coHection of tracts.or short appeals upon 


In consequence of the increasing magnitude of 
their publishing business, G. W. Carleton & Co. are 
compelled to remove from their present elegant 
quarters at the Worth House, and will, in a few 
days, open their new and larger establishinent under 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

From J. W. ScHERMERHORN & Co., New York, 
through J. A. Bancrort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE RIVAL COLLECTION OF PROSE AND 
POETRY, for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and Pub- 
lic Readers. By Martin Larkin. This promises to 
be an excellent class book for the use of schools; but 


| it will be found a no less valuable addition to the 


private library, as the selections are made with ex- 
cellent taste from the best American and English 
authors; and the person of moderate means who 
may not be able to obtain the works of all these au- 
thors, will in this book possess some of their choicest 
productions. 

‘From ScrIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

TRAVELSIN ARABIA. Compiled and arranged 
by Bayard Taylor. An exceedingly interesting vol- 
ume of travel and adventure among the Arabs in 
the desert, belonging to the “Illustrated Library of 
Travel, Exploration, and Adventure,” now in course 
of publication. The volume is handsomely illus- 
trated. 

From THE NATIONAL TEMPERAYCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION House, New York, through J. C. Gar- 
RIGUES & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AT LION’S MOUTH. By Miss Mary Dwinell 
Chellis, author of ‘‘Temperance Doctor,” ete. This 
book, strongly temperance in character, is intended 


| especially as an addition to Sabbath-school libraries, 


for which purpose it is admirably adapted. 


From ROBERT CARTER & BrotTuers, New York, 
through ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 
THOUGHT HIVES. By Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler. 
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religious subjects, written by this celebrated divine, 
so well known to all who have spent much time in 
New York. The style is pungent, and abounding in 
metaphor. The printing, paper, and general appear- 
ance of the work, are beyond praise. There is no 
more substantial publishers than the Messrs. Carter. 

From GouLp & LINCOLN, Boston :— 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF HUGH MILLER. 
2vols. By Peter Bayne. By a special arrangement 
with the family of Mr. Miller, the publishers have 
brought out an American edition of this interesting 
work, which we suppose few of those who have en- 
joyed his books will fail to read. Hugh Miller's life 
is-one of the most instructive on record. He worked 
his way up by sheer force of intellect and character 
toa high position among scientific men, and to the 
editorship of an influential paper. His private life 
is as interesting as his public career, and will help 
us to understand many of the events which mark his 
course. The editor of the book succeeded Mr. Mil- 
ler in the management of the Witness, and possesses 
every qualification for his task. We commend the 
book to our readers. 

THE BREMEN LECTURES. Translated by Rev. 
D. Heagh. The contents of this book are a series of 
lectures delivered in Bremen in the beginning of 
1869, upon various portions of the Bible, its doctrines 
and commands, by eminent Dutch theologians. 
Some of the titles are, ‘** Miracles,” “The Person of 
Jesus Christ,”’ “The Authenticity of our Gospel,” 
“Christianity and Culture.” It is well printed and 
bound, and will doubtless prove a valuable adjunct 
to the theological student. 

GOD WITH US. By the Rev. Alvah Hovey, D. D. 
This work is an essay upon the person and work of 
Christ, together with an examination of Dr. Busb- 
nell’s “ Vicarious Sacrifice,’ with which the author 
does not entirely agree. It appears to be written by 
a man of ability and logical force. 


From J. E. Triton & Co., Boston :— 

OUR POOR RELATIONS. Last month we no- 
ticed a handsome book from this publishing house, 
and this, in typography and binding, amply sustains 
the character of its fellow. “Our Poor Relations” 
are beasts and birds, the furred and feathered 
tribes, without which so much of our happiness 
woukl be lost. The author is an excellent writer, 
whose whole soul is in his subject, and he has made 
a most readable little book. The illustrations are 
by Ernest Griset. 

From Ler & Sueparp, Boston, through J. B. Lip- 
PrIncoTT & Co., Philadelphia:— 

NORTHERN LANDS; or, Young America in 
Russia and Prussia. By William F. Adams (Oliver 
Optic). A pleasant book of travels, in which the 


adventures of the juvenile travellers are judiciously | 


blended with history and geography, in a way to 
make the book profitable as well asentertaining. It 
is one of the “ Young America Abroad” series. 


From L. Prane & Co., Boston :— 

SCHEM’'S UNIVERSAL STATISTICAL TABLE. 
Edited by Prof. Alexander J. Schem. This is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable work for business and literary 
men. It contains the area of each country, form of 
government and head of the same, population, ex- 
penses, debt, paper money, standing army, navy, 
imports, exports, coins, weights and measures, rail- 
roads, etc. ete. It is prepared on the same basis as 


Habner’s Statistical Table, a German work which 
has run through twenty yearly editions. 





, 
Godey 5 Arm- Chair. 
JUNE, 1872. 

ILLUsTRATIONS.—"‘ A Visit to the Armorer.” In 
this capital picture the stalwart armorer, who may 
himself have done good execution with some such 
instrument as he holds in his hands, seems to be 
explaining its uses to the juveniles who have paid a 
visit to his workshop, in the lower regions of the 
castle or “ moated hall” which is their paternal resi- 
dence. He is manifestly eloquent in its praise. The 
boy listens thoughtfully, while he scrutinizes the 
weapon closely. His sister looks wonderingly and 
half fearfully into the face of the man, and holds the 
arm of her brother, as if for protection. By the way, 
she handles her pretty little pet dog most uncom 
fortably ; but the excitement of the story may, it is 
presumed, plead justification for the neglect of her 
favorite. The figures of the youthful pair form an 
elegant contrast with that of the rough and stout 
armorer, and the trio are most effectively grouped. 

The sixth of the Lolipop etchings is given in this 
number—The Supper-Room. This is an excellent 
and correct view of the excitement which attends 
the feeding of the guests at such parties as the Miss 
Lolipops of the day give to their friends. Gentle- 
men’s coats and ladies’ dresses are ruined on such 
occasions, and many of the guests go home without 
getting anything to eat. 

The colored fashion-plate and extension sheet are 
filled with an elegant array of the latest styles of 
dresses and articles suited for the toilet. 

A large sheet of braiding and embroidery patterns 
is given as an extra in this number. 


Gopery's Lapy’s Book for March, among other 
pleasing illustrations, has the third of Mr. Bensell’s 
clever series of outline sketches entitled ** Miss Loli- 
pop’s Party.” The design before us represents the 
reception, and contains some very clever sketches of 
eharacter. The magazine is, as usual, full of informa- 
tion about the fashions and other matters of interest 
to the ladies.— 7¢legraph, Phila. 

It seems to be taken for granted by some of our 
subscribers that every writer for the Lapy’s Book 
lives in this city. We assure them that it is not so. 
When sending a letter to us to be delivered, senda 
stamp, or the person written to will not receive the 
letter. 

Rogers's Groups.—Perhaps no hidden power ina 
single individual ever developed with more entire 
and rapid success than in the case of John Rogers, 
the maker of statuettes. These little groups caught 
the popular eye and heart, and hence their wonderful 
triumph. At the same time that they please the 
masses, these groups are so true to nature, so exqui- 
site in form and proportion, and so powerful in ex- 
pression, that the best art critics can only praise 
them. They are considered the most recherché of 
all presents for the bride, for the holidays, or from 
any gentleman of taste to his lady friend. They are 
being distributed all over the country, and the taste 
for statuary—a taste heretofore too chaste and clas- 
sical for any but the intellectual, will grow and 
develop till even antique ferms will find a place in 
the cottage as well as the palace. 

PARTIES answering advertisements inserted in the 
Lapy’s Book will please state that they have seen 
them in the Book. They will confer a favor by so 
doing. 
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WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 
April 15th, 1872. 

On the evening of March 14th, the Ambassadors 
from Japan gave a magnificent reception at the Ar- 
lington in return for the reception in their honor at 
Masonic Temple. Mr. Mori, the resident Chargé 
d' Affaires, stood beside the Prime Minister, the 
Prince Iwakura, while the four Chief Ambassadors, 
Kido, Okuba, Ito, and Yamagusti, ranged next in 
order, and after these, the remaining members and 
secretaries of the Embassy, fifty or sixty in number. 
The guests were presented by Mr. Mori to the 
Prince, and afterwards passing en, bowed or shook 
hands with the others. The parlors were elegantly 
decorated, but the dining-room was superb. This 
was the room of the evening, as on either side the 
long tables were wide promenades, sufficient for all 
the guests, where they met and chatted with friends, 
and admired the elegant tables and splendid deco- 
rations. American and Japanese flags alternating, 
covered the walls entirely, while Japanese emblems 
and festoons of evergreens clustered on every hand. 
Temples of confectionery, mountains of moss and 
flowers, Japanese lilies being in the ascendant, 
decorated the tables, which were filled with every 
delicacy. A fine band of music sat at the upper end 
of the room, playing all the evening, and the whole 
scene was one of rare beauty and enjoyment. Many 
members of the press, all the Cabinet Ministers, 
with their ladies, many officers of the army and 
navy, With their families, and almost all the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, were present with 
their families. 

On the evening before, the Chief Ambassadors 
dined with the President, together with Mr. Mori, 
ail the Cabinet Ministers, the Vice-President, Chief 
Justice Chase, and several other distinguished gen- 
tlemen. Mrs. Grant had the table elegantly deco- 
rated with flowers, the Japanese lily being the 
chief attraction. After dinner, the gentlemen re- 
paired to the Blue Room and passed the evening in 
company with the ladies. 

Mr. King, Professor Loomis, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. 
Solomons have all had literary entertainments 
during the month, Mr. King’s being held every Sat- 
urday evening. But the last reunions of the season 
are now over. They were closed last week, Mr. 
Taylor giving his last on Monday, Mr. Solomon on 
Thursday, and Mr. King on Saturday. A great 
number of distinguished persons were present at 
these last meetings, and the exercises were exceed- 
ingly interesting. The Vice-President and Mrs. Col- 
fax, Senator and Mrs. Patterson, Senator and Mrs. 
Sherman, Senator and Mrs. Morrill, and Senator and 
Mrs. Tipton, with Hons. John Coburn, John Hill, 
Judge Niblack, and other members of Congress, 
with their ladies; Mr. Mori, Mr. Takaki, Mr. Yashi- 
wora, Mr. Kawaye, Mr. Kodama, and Mr. Watanabé, 
from Japan; Mr. L’Oisean, of the Turkish Legation ; 
Dr. Chickering, of Boston; Professors Loomis, Tay- 
lor, and Brown; Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. Nealy, and Miss 
Wager, correspondents; Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, the 
novelist; Mrs. Dufour, poetess; Miss Ware, Miss 
Stockton, and Mr. Tweedale, elocutionists; Doctor 
Stone, Vinnie Ream, Clark Mills, and Mr. Dorian, 
sculptors; Messrs. Kaufman, Baumgras, Weyl, 
Poole, Johnson, Shephard, Eicholtz, Miller, Miss 
Searle, and others, painters; and a great many other 
persons distinguished in different walks of life. 

Miss Bertha Gerolt, a young lady of rare beauty 
and accomplishments, and daughter of Baron Gerolt, 
our late Prussian Minister, took the black veil a 
short time ago in the Convent of the Visitation, 
much against the wishes of her friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gurney, of the British Claims Com- 
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mission, leave for England soon. This pleasant 
couple entertained their friends in the most genial 
and pleasant manner, and all will rejvice to see them 
on their return in the autumn. 

The “Tuesdays” of Mrs. Thoman B. Bryan have 
been among the most pleasing receptions of the past 
season. Mrs. Bryan is a most queenly lady, and her 
house is rich with paintings, sculpture, bronzes, and 
other treasures gathered abroad. Mrs. B. will pass 
the summer at her beautiful prairie home near Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Attorney-General Williams, 
Mrs. Speaker Blaine, and others, have resumed their 
“morning” receptions since the close of Lent. Gail 
Hamilton is still the guest of Mrs. Blaine. 

The grand Calico Charity Ball was a very brilliant 
affair. Silk and tarlatane skirts, with ‘* Dolly Var- 
den” overdresses, were the order of the evening. 
Many of these were beautiful, and all were gay. 
The hall was beautifully decorated for the occasion 
with hangings of misty tarlatane, evergreens, hang- 
ing-baskets, flowers, and singing-birds. A large 
sum was realized for the poor, and many garments 
were contributed, as every lady brought a contribu- 
tion in clothing. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames still makes her winter 
home in Washington, from whence she sends out 
her letters for every day in the year. Mrs. Wilmot, 
the widow of the famous ** Wilmot Proviso,"’ mem- 
ber of Congress, also resides here, as does the widow 
of the late Henry Schoolcraft, the distinguished In- 
dian historian. M. E. N. 

Tue attention of our readers is called to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Freeman & Burr's clothing ware- 
house, on the cover. These gentlemen rank with the 
first houses in that line of business in the city of New 
York. Their new system of self-measure enables 
parties in all parts of the country to order direct 
from them, with the certainty of receiving a most 
perfect fit. With them boys’ and children’s clothing 
are a specialty. 


OF the new “ Saratoga stride” the local paper says: 
“It is really hard to do. You have to practice ita 
good deal in your room, and then if you don't get 
your fins—we mean your arms—to hang just right, 
you spoil it aM, and you hear them whisper as you 
pass along: ‘She hasn't got it right.’’’ 

Goop ACCOMMODATIONS FOR Bu6s, BIG AND LIT- 
TLE.—The following we cut from a morning paper :— 


“Homes for ‘Big Bugs.’ Twelve rooms, $8,000 
Your own terms.” 


AMUSING.—The following notice about Wachtel, 
the singer, appeared ia an Eastern publication :— 

“He has undeniably a most superb tenor voice. 
There is no good or fine quality that his voice does 
not possess, and it has a magnetic power over the 
audience that is at times almost maddening. But 
here his merits cease.” 

That, we think, is where they ought to cease. No- 
thing better could be said of a singer. But our critic, 
sorry for the praise he has given, goes on to show 
that he is no singer atall. He uses the following hard 
words in proof: “Something is the matter with his 
arpeggi ; his portamento is out of order; the glottis 
does not come up to the mark; his coup de poitrine 
isn’t exactly the thing ; his saccadé is abrupt, and his 
timbre is a claptrap; but his glorious chest C is some 
compensation.” Now, is not this transparent hum- 
bug? 

Messrs. GARFIELD AND CREELEY, members of 
Congress, will please accept our thanks for public 
documents. 
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IIOLLOWAY’S MUSICAL MONTHLY Jor June contains 
a brilliant and showy salon piece by Ketterer, a 
sparkling piano duet for two performers, by Rhollo, 
two new songs, Alone, and This Heart of Mine, the 
latter especially touching and beautiful, and a 
sprightly little polka, arranged as an easy lesson for 
beginners. The duet is one of the series we are 
publishing this year, and will be found fully equal to 
the Wyoming March, published in the April number. 
Send 40 cents for a copy, or $1 for the three last num- 
bers, to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post-Office, 
Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—Through all the Changing 
Scenes of Life, beautiful sacred solo and quartette, by 
Beckel, 40 cents. Only to Thee I Cling, solo and 
quartette, by Beckel, specially adapted for church or 
social singing, 30. Bring me Blue Violets, beautiful 
new song by Coralie Bell, author of Speak my Name 
in your Home, Nellie, Sunny Days, and Little Clare, 
each 30. Down by the Whispering Sea, by Stewart, 
new edition of this ever-popular favorite, one of the 
sweetest songs ever published. 

Also, Wyoming March, duet, 35. Rhollo’s March, 
duet, 35. Graceful Schottische, by Beckel, beautiful 
piece, and graceful, like its name, 30. Adeline 
Waltz, by Ohm, 30. Ohio Mazourka, brilliant piece 
by Dr. Sutter, 50. Bird of Paradise, showy fantaisie 
by Sydney Smith, 60. Send orders, directed as above, 
to J. Starr Holloway. 


MARION HARLAND’ ‘‘Common Sense in the House- | 


hold” has already reached its tenth edition. The 
Boston Congregationalist says of it: “It is in every 
way a capital guide in all kitchen affairs; common 
sense is emphatically its spirit, and eeonomy and 
convenience, as well as good eating, are the interests 
it serves. 

“In the examination of manuscript written in a 
seraggy, irregular, or blurred hand, it is true enough, 
as an exchange remarks, that many a paper, ably 
composed in so faras the subject-matter is concerned, 
is thrown aside in disgust because of the difficulty 
met by the editor in deciphering it.” 

That’s so; and another matter operating against a 
MS. is a long letter accompanying it. We do not 
seek to know why you send; we have nothing to do 
with your troubles. The only question is whether 
the MS. is worthy of insertion. 

CHARLES V. PECKHAM, 687 Broadway, N. Y., is the 
only importer of human hair who retails. As he 
sells none but the best, and fills orders promptly, he 
is securing for himself a very large country trade. 


NEWSPAPER CARRIERS.—Why not adopt some ar- 
rangement to collect what is due them on the first of 
each month? If such arrangement could be made, 
and we cannot see why it cannot, their money could 
be ready for them on that day, and subscribers would 
know that the amount iscorrect. As it is, they come 
at all times in the month. The master or mistress 
must be hunted up, and they may not have the 
change, or they may be out, and all this time the 
earrier is kept waiting. 

Some idea of the commercial importance of the 
flower-crowing trade may be formed when it is said 
that one of the large perfumers of Paris employs 
annually, 80,000 pounds of orange flowers, 60,0 
pounds of cassia flowers, 54,000 pounds of rose-leaves, 
32,000 pounds of jasmine blossoms, 32,000 pounds of 
violets, 20,000 pounds of tuberose, 16,000 pounds of 
lilac, besides rosemary, mint, thyme, lemon, citron, 
and other odorous plants, in larger proportion. 


THE Norristown Herald says that the proper hymn 





| table, receipt, and tale—the month 


| tive institution of the country. 





| grave error. 


BIG FEELINS. 

Bie feelins doesn’t allers go 
With riches nor with size 

Because my hundred pounds o’ self 
Can tell you otherwise ; 

Though Poverty has stuck so cluss, 
She never let me know 

A single blessin’ upon airth 
That she did not bestow. 

I’ve lacked in every sort o’ thing 
That riches ever buys, 

And yet my feelins seem ter be 
About the same in size; 

I’m saftin sure they’re none the less, 
Because the fates decreed 

That I should feel all sorts o’ ills 
With every sort o’ need. 

My speritz sometimes sink like lead, 
But pride holds on the same— 

The pride of all my loveiiness, 
Besides the eben o’ name; 

And Nature thought she gin enough 
With jenus rich as mine, , 

And meant that all should stand away 
And give me chance ter shine. 

SALLY JERUSHA. 


‘ 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Eoox.—The March number of 
this veteran magazine comes to us with more than 
its ordinary charms, We are bewildered recipro- 
cally by the attractions of fashion, pas work- 

y staple of a 
magazine which is now an accepted and authorita- 
Vho could indicate, 
even by es the number of households 
it has brightened, the hearts it has made happy, 
during its career of nearly half a century? What- 
ever interests a lady, whatever is useful or indispen- 
sable to her, finds its way into this magazine as 
naturally as sparks fly upward. If the genial editor 
and publisher should, with malice prepense, seek to 
make a dull and unattractive magazine, he would 
inevitably fail from constitutional unatness for the 
task.— Phila. Proof Sheet. 

VERY TRUE.—It is common to speak of those 
whom a flirt has jilted as her victims. This is a 
Her real victim is the man whom she 
accepts. A happy simile runs thus: “ A coquette is 
a rose, from whom every fover plucks a leaf; the 
thorn remains for her future husband.” 





A FASHION reporter describes some of the toilettes 
at a recent party at Cheyenne: “The belle of the 
evening was Miss W. She dressed faultlessly in a 
linsey wolsey of the palest shade of café au lait, cut 
en train, and trimmed with Chicago relics. Miss I. 
wore a polonaise made of blue jeans, postilioned in 
the back, cut vis-a-vis with a de trop bias, and gored 
in the most sanguinary manner. She wore no jewel 
but consistency.” 

Why certain stars are not engaged at our theatres 
is a question asked which we can answer. Their 
terms are too high. Some ask five or six hundred 
dollars a night, or half the gross receipts of the 
house; in this latter case leaving the manager out 
of his half to pay rent, salaries, etc. If engaged on 
these terms, the managers must raise the prices, to 
which the publie object. 

CroquEet.—If men’s morality were to be judged by 
their words rather than their actions, what a good 
world this would be! As an illustration, a Western 
preacher some time ago wrote a fierce article against 
he playing of croquet, denouncing it as an immoral 
game. A few days since this same devout shepherd 
was arrested in Boston for forgery, has been tried, 
convicted, and is now serving out a year’s imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary. Excessively pious people 
are always legitimate objects of suspicion. 

It may be remembered by our readers that we de- 
nounced this minister at the time as a hypocrite. It 


to be sung at qur Centennjal celebration is “Old | Wil) be seen by the above that we were correct. We 
Hundred.” , 





are always suspicious of those over righteous. 
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CRUELTY TO CHILDREN.—There is now a protest 
from Washington against the imposition of too much 
work on children in the public schools. A father 
complains that the teachers are sacrificing every- 
thing to the success in “spelling matches’’ of the 
pupils. One of them has a custom of calling up her 
pupils, without regard to age or capacity, to write 
out long lists of words, and every word mis-spelled 
they are required to write twenty-five times after 
school hours. Under this system his own little girl, 
eight years old, had to write six hundred words one 
night, and another, about the same age, had to write 
one thousand. It would be a small matter, of 
course, for a ready penman to write a thousand 
words, but for a child eight years old, who cannot 
form the letters except with slowness and painstak- 
ing effort, it is a.-wearisome and a cruel task. The 
ambition of teachers is frequently without discre- 
tion, and very often needs,to be checked for the 
good of their pupils. When children from seven to 
ten years of age have tasks set them which can be 
accomplished only by work outside the schoolroom, 
where they spend six hours daily, it is high time for 
somebody to interfere. We would ask that when 
such tasks are imposed, that they should be done in 
school, and the teacher obliged to stay there till 
they were completed. 

You say in the last Book that you’are proud of your 
contributors. But I wonder if your contributors are 
not proud of Gopiy. Iam sure we have allas high 
a pride in its fine appearance as you can have. 

Very gratefully yours, D. 





FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE :— 


“A curious ceremony took place last Friday at St. 
Denis—the mariage des rosiéres. The rosiéres are 
poor girls of the town, who, by their merit and good 
conduct, have won a crown of roses and a modest 
marriage portion. The funds for these- annual pre- 
sents or prizes were bequeathed to the town by 
some eccentric old philanthropist; and upon the 
municipal council devolves the onerous care of de- 
ciding upon the most deserving among all the unpor- 
tioned young girls of St. Denis who are about to 
enter wedlock. ‘This year there were seven rosiéres ; 
and the seven marriages took place together, with 
much pomp and pretty ceremonial. The white 
dresses of the brides, the wedding rings, and the 
whole expenses of the weddings and wedding ban- 
quets, are paid by the old philanthropist’s legacy; 
and not the smallest part of the pleasure of the 
present lies in the pride with which the. brides 
march in grand procession throuch the streets to 
church. Leaders of the cortéve wearing new and 
brilliant costumes of blue and gold braid led the 
train; the Ogpheonist Society of St. Denis, banner 
spread and music playing, followed; a piquet d’hon- 
neur, commanded by a sub-jieutenant, escorted the 
guests of the seven weddings: and in the centre of 
the procession—led by no others than the maire, the 
sous-prefet, the lieutenant-colonel in command of 
the garrison, a4 major, and other official personages 
—wvalked the seven brides, dressed in white and 
orange flowers, and followed by the seven bride- 
grooms. After the sevenfold wedding service had 
taken place, the procession returned to the mairie, 
where the brides were presented with the seven 
purses containing their little portions: and then 
each wedding party went its way to partake. of its 
banquet in the restaurant chosen.” . 





WE have received a letter from Hamilton, Canada, 
recommending a knitting-machine. It is not our 
business to advertise it; let the inventor do that. 


ALPHONSE KARR, the gardener poet, has offered a 
bon mot to the world. He was lately presews ata 
banquet given by the disciples of Hahnemann. 


Toasts were given to the health of every medical ce- 
lebrity by everybody, when the president remarked, 
‘*Monsieur Karr, you have not proposed the health 
of any one.”” The poet rose, and medestly replied, 
“T propose the health of the sick.” 


| 
| 
| 
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A Curious TYPOGKAPHICAL BLUNDER.—A funny 
typographical blunder occurred in the columns of 
the Paris Constitutionnel, in connection with M. 
Thiers, who was writing for the paper at the time 
the mistake occurred. It was in the days when 
Thiers was prime minister of France, under Louis 
Philippe, forty years ago. Then, as now, M. Thiers 
was very sensitive upon tlie subject of adverse votes 
of the Chambers, and was always ready to resign his 
office at the slightest provocation. One of these emer- 
gcencies occurred, and M. Thiers sent in his resiena- 
tion, but at an interview with the king he was 
induced to withdraw it. On the same day a noted 
burglar had been captured and brought before the 
juge @ instruction, whom he grossly insulted. The 
Constitutionnel contained the following two items 
about it: ** After his majesty had informed M. Thiers 
of his desire to keep him at the head of the govern- 
ment, the prime minister, deeply moved, replied to 
the king: * You rascally old fellow, I feel like wrench- 
ing your head off!’” The burglar, Jenneuse, was 
captured'yesterday bythe gendarmes. He was taken 
in irons before the juge @’instruction, to whom he 
had the impudence to say: ‘ Your majesty, the confi- 
dence you repose in me touches my heart extremely. 
I shall try my best not to disappoint your expecta- 
tiens.’’”’ The closing paragraphs of the two items 
had, of course, been transposed. 


For this the Boston Transcript is responsible: An 
enthusiastic ritualist, wishing to make a gift to his 
rector at Easter, ordered a beautifully embroidered 
clerical vestment to be made in another city, He 
gave directions that the’ garment sheuld be sent by 
express and marked C. O. D.—and so it was, in the 
most elegant style of fancy needlework, and prom- 
inently upon the back, where it could be plainly seen 
of men and women. 


Perhaps some may not understand that C. O. D. on 
a package means Collect On Delivery. 





A SENTIMENTAL young gentleman recently made 
an observation of a tender nature to a lady during 
the progress of a quadrille; but, as he was afflicted 
with a severe cold. she could not gather whether 


| he had been “nipped in the bud” or “dipped in the 








| mud.” This state of uncertainty is most cruel. 


A GERMAN expressman called at a house in Brook- 
lyn, recently, to deliver a box. He rang the bell, and 
aservant girl opened the door, when the expressman 
said: “Ihave got aschmall pox, and if you likes I 
will carry it up stairs.’ The girl looked horror- 
stricken, and, not relishing the idea of admitting 
aman with the smallpox, slammed, bolted, and barred 
the door in the astonished expressman’s face. 

Ir does seem singular when you go to the theatre 
to see a comic performance, that, while the people in 
the parquet are convulsed with laughter, that the 
upper portion of the house should be in tiers. 





WueEN Burke made one of his famous attacks 
upon the crown civil list, he was several times 
noisily interrupted by somebody who, occupying an 
official position in the household, seemed to think 
himself the special guardian and champion of roy- 
alty. This officious person kept reminding the ora- 
tor every now and then, with vehement interjections, 
of his ony to the king. At last Burke paused in the 
flow of his speech, and declared that he perfectly 
understood it to be his duty to honor the king, but 
he did not thereby feel himself constrained ‘to 
honor the king’s man-seryant, his maid-seryant, his 
ox, and’’—fixing his eyes upon the obnoxious intruder 
—*his ass!” 

A Connecticut obituary reads: ‘Passed to the 
home of the angels from Hartford, Conn., ——, only 
surviving daughter of — —.” 


“New maid and old maid clothing always on 
hand.” 

The above sign did not give satisfaction. 

A FORTUNE-HUNTER gives the following adviee to 
husbands: Settle as much money upon your wife as 
you can, for her second husband, poor fellow! may 


' not have a sixpence. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE, 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Honas & Son, A rchitects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Jormerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


: * 


ASUS 


Tus above design is a beautiful type of suburban 
residence, with a Mansard roof. It is to be con- 
structed this yearin Elmira, N. Y. Great pains have 
been taken with its proportions to make it one of 
the mos. complete residences in the country. It is 
being built for Mr. Reynolds, of Elmira, and its cost, 
when ——— will be $50,000; and will eompare 
favorably, for internal beauty and external grandeur, 
with any of those princely residences built in the 
eity of New York. It will be built of brick, with 
Ohio sandstone finish. As will be observed, the 
dimensions of all its parts are to be upon a grand 
seale. The stairway will be of the most superb kind. 
The Newel pea is to contain a bronze figure, holding 
a globe. The opening of the stair above passes half 
way over the hall, and the wainscoting and railing 
are of a carved pattern of a very grand kind. The 
dining-room is also extremely grand and effective, 
having a conservatory for flowers in the manner of a 
bay, with fountain in the centre. The lower lights 
of glass, being made of mirrors, reflects the plants 
most beautifully. The floor is to be made of orna- 
mental ironwork, with places between the patterns 
for planting the flowers. It is rarely that so much 
[wae are taken with the arrangement. We ask our 
riends and the public to give this design their con- 
sideration, and they will find nothing cramped. Lib- 
erality and thought will be observed in every part of 
this design. Many thousands of buildings, costing 
double the amount, are met with, but few possess the 
grandeur and completeness of the above. The weod- 
work is to be of a new style of finish, invented by 
ourselves. It is far more effective, and possesses 
many advantages over the ordinary architrave. that 
is Eineee around doors and windows, and admits of 
a higher architectural finish by being capable of 
possessing ornamental carvings impossible by the old 
method. We caution all persons building fine man- 
sions not to commence them until every detail draw- 
ing of the parts is fully considered in all their points. 
‘irst Floor.—A, parlor, 2% by 10 feet; B, sitting- 
room, 23 feet 3 inches by 16 feet; C, library, 20 feet 
10 inches by 16 feet 10 inches; D, dining-room, 26 feet 
by 15 feet 9 inches; E, conservatory, 14 by 9 feet: F 
hall, 88 feet 6 inches by 11 feet; G, vestibule, 11 by 8 | 18 feet; K, nursery, 22 by 18 feet; L, lavatory, 6 by 5 
feet; H, butier’s pantry, 12 feet 6 inches by 8 feet: I, | feet; M, back porch, 21 by 10 feet; N, front poroh, 24 
store closet, 8 feet by 5 feet 4 inches; J, kitchen, 18 by by 10 feet. 
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AN EXAMPLE FOR THE LapIEs.— Miss Marie E. 
Stacey, of Hamilton, Ont., has used her Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine.fourteen years, since she was eight 
years of age, principally in mattress and upholstery 
work; has made sweaty large size mattress ticks in 
a day with peeuty of leisure; has earned at least 
$10,000 with it, he family sewing is a pleasant 
amusement, 


WE have received many letters inquiring where 
**Common Sense in the Household,” by Marion Har- 
land, can be procured. We answer, of Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co., 654 Broadway, New York, and the 
price is $1.75, 

“In New Orleans, the superintendent of police 
has issued a general order, forbidding members of 
the force courting whilst on duty.” 


Too bad! In a free country, that a man can’t 
court when it pleases him. Tyrannical superinten- 
deat! 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

a, order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
bea sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. : 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
inade out of post-marks. f 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
sny particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. R. R. C.—Sent pattern March 29th. 

Mrs. C. W.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Miss T. F. W.--Sent pattern 29th. 

Miss 8S. G.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Miss R..G. W.—Sent ring by express 29th. 

Miss E. W. S—Sent bracelets by express 29th, 

M. R.—Sent pattern April 3d. 

E. W.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mr. F. T. L.—Sent wrapper by express 3d. 

L. M.—Sent hair jewelry by express 5th. 

Miss M. T. 8.—Sent breastpin by express 5th. 

Mrs. M. S.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Mrs. Dr. 8S. M.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Miss M. T. S.—Sent earrings by express 16th. 

Miss H. A. 8.—Sent rubber gloves 17th. 

Dr. S. 8S. N.—Sent slippers by express 17th. 

Mr. F. G.—Sent sleeve buttons by express 17th. 

Mrs. Y. H.—Sent silk dress, ete., 18th. 

Mrs. 8S. B.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Miss 8. L.—Sent lead comb 18th. 

A. H. L.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Sephie.—Yes, they ought to have a separate room 
for the piano. It is a nuisance at a watering-place 
for a young woman to come into a parlor and bang 
away at the piano, interrupting all conversation and 
annoying everybody. 

H. B. pet you want our autograph, send stam 
and pay the postage on your letter, and not send it 
under a Congressional frank. You first rob Uncle 
Sam of three cents, and we suppose you thought to 
do the same by us. 

An Englishman—Asks if it is easy to travel about 
in this country with a pet dog. We answer yes, if 
he is dead and his skin stuffed. 

Bettie.—Don’t know of any. 

F. T., Boston, Mass.—What you mean by ralsed 
bead-work we do not know, but we consider all 
work done with beads under that head. We fear 
we will have to lend you our editorial glasses to see 
with, for below we give a list of the different num- 
bers, in which bead ones are contained. And the 
list of part beads and other kinds are very numerous, 
and not gives here. The reason more are not given 
now is that fancy gilt, bronze, or china ones have 
taken the place of worked ones; every year, how- 

er, contains one or more designs: Fig. 3, page 553, 

une, 1855; page 394, November, 1855; page 3a, Oc- 
tober, 1863; page 11, July, 1861; February, 1864, small 
extra page in front of book; page 439, ‘November, 
1867. 

J. R. D.—We do not substantiate the validity cf 
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any article advertised in our Book. This is perfect 
nonsense. ) 

8. E. W.—Of McLean & Hooper, 4 North Eighth 
Street, Phila. 

Ruthie.—l. A gentleman always precedes a lady 
up stairs and follows her down stairs. No. 

Flcrence.—Yes, with intimate friends. 

Alva May.—If there is nothing really objectionable 
in the peaoman. act your own pleasure, but your 
after life will certainly be happier if you drop his 
acquaintance. . 

Maggie M.—You must take the book according te 
the advertisement. The publishers are in Boston, 
Mass. For the other book address G. W. Carleton 
a New York. We do not send books 

y mail. 

Daisy.—We do not profess to be physicians, and 
therefore do not give medical advice. We advise 
you to write to the “ Dispensary of Skin Diseases, 
216 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia,” a well- 
known and reliable institution, devoted entirely to 
diseases of the skin. 

Lona V.—1. On foolseap or any other paper, writing 
on one side only. 2 The editor, 3. That article 
commands no price; every editor is overrun with it. 

. Yes. 5. No. 

Maggie M., New York.—You refer to an article in 
the May number. Would it not have been as well 
to have mentioned the page? We certainly shall not 
take the time to look over the whole number for it. 

Spinnie and Dora.—We cannot tell character from 
handwriting, but we can judge pretty well from the 
matter in a letter, and reading yours it would net be 
favorable. Your questions are too ridicdious to 
answer. 


Sain 





Hashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., vy ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Depariment will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. pb J and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks Jor the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 


Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money ts 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in chqice. 

hen goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of light green silk. The skirt 
is trimmed with two pointed ruffles; polonaise cut 
low square in the waist; the skirt open in the back 
and finished by points; open sleeve, trimmed to cor- 
respond; fan-shaped ornaments in the back of waist. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of lilac silk, made with a 
court train and trimmed with white silk and point 
appliqué lace. Open corsage; short sleeve of lilac 
silk, with white muslin and lace below. Pearl brace- 
lets, earrings, and necklace. 

Fig. 3—Walking dress of écru-colored foulard, 
made with two skirts and tight-fitting sacque. The 
skirts are trimmed with narrow pointed ruffles and 
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bands trimmed with a darker shade of silk. The 
sacque is trimmed with passmenterie ornaments and 
band of silk and small buttons. Hat of the two 
shades, trimmed with lace and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of pink French muslin, made with 
trained skirt and waist, the skirt trimmed with one 
raMe nine inches deep. Overdress of white muslin, 
trimmed with a narrow ruffle, and a broad sash of 
pink ribbon knotted on the right side. Square waist, 
with jacket of white muslin, trimmed with pink silk. 
White lace barbe, and pink velvet in hair. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of blue silk, made with ene 


aimee \4 


skirt, trimmed with six narrow pinked ruffles. Over- | 


dress of illusion, looped up with bunches of pink 
roses; low corsage, with basques; short sleeves, with 
bouquets on the shoulders. The coxsage is trimmed 
with puffs. Hair arranged with curls hanging in the 
back, and half wreath of pink roses. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for chiid of two years, of blue cham- 
bray, made with a ruffle on skirt, low basque waist, 
with white plaited muslin above it. White chip hat, 
trimmed with blue. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDB. 


Figs. land 9.—Front and back view of a braided | 
| by aruche of silk; gray painted handle. 


uppef skirt and sacque. It can be made of wash 
goods braided with white and finished by a cotton 
fringe, or it can be made of plain colored or black 
Cashmere and be worn cool days during the summer. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Front and back view of walking 
dress, made of black grenadine. The underskirt is 
trimmed with four narrow plaited ruffles; the polo- 


naise is open to the waist in the back of skirt and | 
looped at the sides; it is trimmed with ruffles to cor- | 


respond with underskirt. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Front and back view of a travelling 
dress of écru-colored batiste, made with two skirts, 
the lower skirt trimmed with bands of the material 
ofa darker shade than dress; overskirt with revers 
of the same in the back, edged by a ruffle and band 
in front; basque waist, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 6.—Gray silk dress, made with two skirts and 
basque, the lower one trimmed with rufflesand bands 
of brown silk, the upper one with fringe and band 
of silk; basque waist and open sleeves, trimmed to 
correspond. 

Fig. 7.—Lilac silk dress, made with two skirts, 


trimmed with fringe, lace insertion, and puffs ; basque 


waist, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 8.—Suit of white piqué, trimmed with a ruffle 
plaited on the lower skirt. Upper skirt trimmed 
with braiding and fringe. Sacque to correspond. 

Fig. 10.—Garden mitten. This mitten is intended 
for ladies to draw over their hand and arm when 
gardening. 
being plaited to go up over the arm, cut in scallops, 
and bound with scarlet worsted braid. The part to 
fit the hand is made with a thumb, and buttons on 
the back of the hand. It is ornamented all around 
with herring-bone stitch done in scarlet zephyr. 


roses, and velvet. 

Fig. 12—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with green 
ribbon, black lace, and white flowers. 

Fig. 13.—Hat of white chip, trimmed with white 
ribbon, black velvet, and feather. 


white satin ribbon. 

Fig. 15.—Infant's hood, made of white piqué, 
trimmed with fringe and braiding. 

Fig. 16.—Bonnet of fine Leghorn, trimmed with 
black lace, straw-colored ribbon, and feathers ; sear- 
let pomegranates in the face. 


| 
black silk dress. 


OOK AND MAGAZINE. 


Figs. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23.—Different shaped fash- 
ionable linen collars for gentlemen. 

Fig. 24.—Ladies’ night-cap, made in the shape of a 
net, and finished by a plaited ruche of muslin edged 


with lace, muslin bow on top, trimmed with lace. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1—Travelling suit for lady, of flax-colored 
linen, made with an underskirt and loose saecque 
with cape. It is trimmed with a plaited ruffle on 
the underskirt, cut in scallops and edged with lace 
the same color as dress. A row heads the ruffle, with 
an insertion above it. The sacque is trimmed with 
lace and insertion. 

Fig. 2.—Morning dress for lady, made of yellow 
linen, and trimmed with a plaited ruffle of the same, 
headed with small shells. The front part and top of 
the ruffle in back is trimmed with a white fringe, 
headed by shells, as is also the cape and basque 
waist. 

Fig. 3.—Parasol of lilac silk, trimmed with a border 
of thread lace. A ribbon is fastened at the top, and 
finished by a bow at the edge of parasol. Pearl 
handle. 

Fig. 4—Parasol of silver-gray silk, trimmed with 
narrow pinked ruffles put on in points and finished 


Figs. 5 and 7.—Marie Antoinette fichu. This fichu 
is made of plaited muslin, and is trimmed with black 
velvet. It is Vandyked at the edge, and there isa 
bow between each Vandyke. The ends correspond 
in style, and the whole is bordered with Valenciennes 
lace. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of fine white straw, trimmed with 
pink roses and black ribbon; the strings are of silk, 
edged with a narrow ruffle. 

Fig. 8.—Morning cap of white muslin, trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace and bine ribbon. 

Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18.—Fashionable modes of 
making dress sleeves. These sleeves are variously 
trimmed with lace, silk, gimp, ruffles, ribbon, and 
braiding. The shape can be easily seen from illus- 
trations. 

Fiz. 15.—Flannel skirt for child putting on short 
clothes, trimmed with a narrow band of silk em- 
broidery. 

Fig. 16.—Apron for a girl of twelve years. It can 
be made of linen, alpaca, or silk. The scallops are 
bound with braid, and the buttons are placed in them. 

Fig. 17.—Fancy waist, to be worn over a colored or 
It is made of white French musitia, 


| trimmed all around with Valenciennes lace, headed 


It is made of gray linen, the two ruffles | 


by a ribbon with lace medallions on it. The neck is 
cut square, and finished with lace. Short sleeves, 
and bows on the shoulders. 

Fig. 19.—Chemise for a miss of fifteen, made with 
rows of Valenciennes lace, forming a point in front 
and on the shoulders. 

Fiz. 20.—White muslin skirt for lady, made witha 
ruffle around the bottom, trimmed with lace and a 


| puff. 
Fig. 11.—Evening headdress of white lace, pink 


Figs. 21 and 22.—New patterns for ladies’ chemise. 
They are cut tightly gored, without any gathers in 
them. Fiz. 21 has a double ruffie, edged with lace 
around neck and sleeves. Fig. 22 has puffs and in- 
sertion put in in points, in front, cut square in the 


| neck, back and front. 

Fig. 14.—Christening cap for an infant, made of | 
Valenciennes lace and insertion, and trimmed with | 
| consists of back and front breadths, joined on the 


Fig. 23.—Cambrie pinafore for girls from five to 
seven years. This pretty white cambric pinafore 


shoulders. It is trimmed with insertion and plaited 
cambric frills, according to illustration; the pockets 
and front trimming being made in separate oieces, 
and stitched on to the pinafore. Colored bows orna- 


' ment the front and the pockets. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Engravings, Page 516.) 

Fig. 1.--Dress for girl of six years, made of blue 
silk, the skirt trimmed with one ruffie with a heading 
to it. The overdress is of gray, trimmed with blue, 
made low corsage and no sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Zouave suit for boy of seven years, made 
of gray linen, the jacket trimmed with a narrow 
braid. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for girl of seven years. The under- 
skirt is of pale pink lawn; the overskirt and waist 
and sleeves are of white muslin, trimmed with em- 
broidered ruffles. The over waist, cut low square, is 
made of pink silk, cutin seallops, and bound with silk 
braid. White chip hat, trimmed with pink ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Suit for boy of twelve years, of very light 
cassimere, made with an open jacket and vest of 
white pigué. Hat of white straw, with small wing at 
one side. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for girl of five years, of light green 
silk, made with an overskirt and basque, trimmed 
with fringe. White straw hat, trimmed with green 
ribbon and feathers. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

THE little folks must come in for a small share of 
our chat this month, or we fear that they will feel 
that they have been neglected. 

For young girls and misses the polonaise and eape 
are most worn; the shape of the polonaise is similar 
to that on Fig. 1, May number, first side of extension 
sheet, only less bouffant in the back. Many are not 
draped at all, but hangin deep folds behind tothe end 
of the skirt. The cape is a piain round talma, falling 
just to the elbow, and ruffled as the trimming on 
the polonaise. Deeply kilted skirts, with overskirts 
simply hemmed, and a plain basque, are much worn 
by schocl girls. For smaller girls the princess dress 
is worn; this is a Gabrielle, with pointed overskirt, 
and is made up in piqué, with elaborate braiding, 
and inserted bands of embroidery. Loose, low- 
necked, short-sleeved Gabrielles of white muslin, 
ruffied, will be worn over summer poplins, light 
silks, and colored grenadines by little girls. The 
same garment is made of summer silks, with scal- 
loped edges, beneath which plaited muslin frills ap- 
pear. The silk ones, with a high neck-plaited muslin 
or linen waist, makes a very pretty dress. They 
ean be made of plainer dress goods than silk, if de- 
sired, and look very nicely. Handsome dresses of 
last season that are now too short for growing girls 
are lengthened by scalloping the edge of the skirt 
and binding them, and putting underneath a side 
plaiting of the same material, if possible, or else of a 
darker shade. Wash dresses can also be so length- 
ened by putting on a plaiting of colored chambray, 
or of white muslin. The goods worn by girls are of 
the same nature as those already quoted in previous 
months, the only difference being that small figures 
are used, and narrow hair stripes, and white is very 
generally used, more than any color. The kilt suit 
is still retained for boys not wearing pants. For 
cool days the skirt is made of small plaid summer 
poplin, generally black and white, cut bias, for gene- 
ral wear of white piqué. The skirt is laid in deep 
kilt plaits; the front breadth is left plain for a short 
space, and trimmed with two or three rosettes. 
This kilt is buttoned to the belt of a shirt waist of 
plaited muslin. The jacket, made with a vest, is 
also of white piqué. The child’s drawers must not 
be long enough to show; part of the bare limb is 
seen above the long sock. The cap ts a Scotch eap 
of straw, with rosette and band of black velvet. 
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Boys in pants wear dark blue, or gray thin cloth, 
or flannel suits, or linen and different kinds of wash 
goods, made with the Alexis blouse, belted, double 
breasted, and fastened with steel bullet buttons. The 
pantaloons reach to the knee, and buttons are placed 
up the outer seam. These are for boys from four to 
six years of age. Jackets for larger boys invariably 
have vests and Knee pantaloons. Very jaunty suits 
are of very light cloth, striped with black in faint 
lines; the jacket is the English walking coat, with 
long waist, and short slashed back, with the buttons 
behind set wide apart. 

The new and prettiest suits for cool days in sum- 
mer are the new English sailor suits; they are of 
dark blue twilled flannel, and consist of a shirt and 
knee pantaloons. The blouse is simply a sailor’s 
shirt put on over the head, and instead of being 
belted, a rubber band is run in the hem to hold it in 
place around the waist, and this band is elastic 
enough to let the garment be pulled off over the 
head. The shirt is long enough to droop over the 
hips in true sailor fashion; it is not open down the 
front, but is cut very low at the throat, and finished 
with a large sailor collar. A pocket is on the left 
breast. Two thick white cotton cords trim the col- 
jar.and cuffs. A striped black and white linen shirt 
waist is worn beneath, and a black bow is at the 
throat. Cords and six white buttons trim the outside 
seam of the pantaloons. 

For ladies’ dresses, thin goods are being most 
made up this month in preparatiomufor the expected 
brilliant conquests by our fair belles at watering- 
plaees and mountains. White is made up in every 
material and form ; Swiss muslin is chosen for dressy 
suits, made with tucks, puffs, embroidered and lace 
insertion, and edgings, and tiny ruffles, edged by 
narrow lace. Let us give our readers a word of ad- 
vice about the making of these dresses. If you have 
no sewing machine, do not attempt making one; 
there is so much work ona single dress, and work 
that must be done reasonably nice, that unless done 
by a sewing machine, the tiny puffs, tucks, and 
ruffles would take months to complete, and may be 
erushed and destroyed ina single wearing. Do not 
misunderstand us, and imagine we do not speak in 
favor of thin white dresses, for we do not consider 
any dress as beautiful for summer for an afternoon 
or evening, aad especially when worn over a colored 
silk, now so universally adopted. Our idea of a per- 
fect wardrobe for a young bride was one seen last 
summer, she having white dresses of all kinds, and 
only white, except for street wear, some of them 
most elegant, the different toilets being made by the 
colored underskirts and ribbons. But we have 
wandered from our topic. Victoria lawn, and un- 
dressed piqué, with the satin-like stripe called the 
Yosemite stripe, for general wear. The most useful 
overdress for‘these suits is a bouffant polonaise, as 
it may be worn effectively over black or colored 
silks, as well as with the white skirt that completes 
it. White polonaises are made without lining, and 
many for the street are finished by a small talma, 
reaching only to the elbows. The trimming is side 
plaiting, headed by bands of embroidery. When 
polonaises are not used, the waist is a French 
blouse, and the front part of che upper skirt extends 
over the back breadths, giving the effect of a plaited 
postillion. The skirt is trimmed very high, with 
from one to three rows of side plaiting. 

Very tasteful buff linen suits for morning shopping 
and short excursions in the summer, when wash 
dresses are so very desirable, are so easily and sim- 
ply made that the style can easily be carried out at 
home. The skirt is of ordinary walking leneth, 
trimmed with two straight scant flounces, so deep 
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that when sewed on they cover two-thirds of the 
skirt, the top of the upper one coming just below 
the hips. The upper edges of the flounces are gath- 
ered on a cord, while the lower has a three-inch 
hem, in which long deep scallops are cut and finished 
by the narrowest possible edge of imitation Valen- 
ciennes. Worn with this is a loose belted sacque, 
trimmed like the flounces, and just long enough to 
slightly overlap the upper flounce. When well ad- 
justed, this gives the appearance of a blouse waist 
and a third flounce on the skirt. A round collar fin- 
ishes the neck, and a small talma, open up the mid- 
die of the back, scalloped ali around, and edged 
with lace, is added for the street. This suit is very 
effective, and has one very strong point of recom- 
mendation, that of being easily done up, and being 
capable of being done at home. Two colors are 
used, or, rather, two shades of one color. We will 
describe a very beautiful dress seen, to explain our 
meaning, and then pass on to other topics. Lawns 
and French muslins come this season in all the 
beautiful delicate shades in solid colors. The one 
seen was of flax-colored lawa over bois (wood) color. 
These fine firm lawns are trimmed around with Cluny 
of the same flaxen tint, and the Cluny is not only 
dented deep but tasselled, thus presenting a fluffy, 
busy wave, light and elaborate. The quantity of 
flaxen braiding on the bodices and sleeves of these 
lawns would astonish any one but Parisian seam- 
stresses. It looks like twist. Twist passementerie 
is consequently jn great vogue. It is purchased 
ready made up in all sorts of arabesques and designs 
for the back of the waist, front of bodices, and 
sleeves. It is usually set off by having a piece of 
black lace underneath. The écru or raw shades are 
very fashionable, and thus trimmed will be worn 
over blue, pink, rose, and lemon. 

The coquetry of summer toilets consist in the 
pretty bows that are stuck about in most unneces- 
sary places. A bow far up on the left front, another 
on the right shoulder, with short ends hanging be- 
hind; a Watteau bew, with long streamers placed 
just back of the neck,a bew without any ends at the 
back of the belt, a bow at the elbow of ruffled 
sleeves, or a little scarf tied in a bow on the cuffs of 
coat sleeves; these, with two perpendicular rows of 
loops set far back on the upper skirt to hide its plaits 
of drapery, are the jaunty garniture of French suits. 
Ribbon or silk cut two inches wide is used for these 
bows. Our readers should particularly note where 
these bows are placed, as they are to be very much 
worn on white suits made of different colored rib- 
bons. In fact, bows for the hair and neck now form 
a needful accessory to the toilet. They are made in 
the most coquettish manner, and generally of the 
palest tints. Nothing but a colored ribbon is passed 
through many of the ruffs, but for our taste it does 
not look pretty. The Breton heart and fleur-de-lis, 
hanging from a wide velvet, are being much worn 
around the neck, with long velvet ends behind. 

Tortoise-shell combs are worn high, at the head of 
the light flowing braids which form so graceful a 
headdress, provided they are light and sunbearing. 
A ribbon is simply drawn through the hair in front, 
but all the art is required iu the way the ribbon is 
pulled through. It has to wind and look as if it did 
but meander as naturally as a rivulet in mossy banks. 

The Charlotte Corday cap becomes more and more 
fashionable, and is worn by both old and young. 

We must not forget to mention scarfs, which are a 
vast preoccupation at present. It is decided that 
the scarf is either to look Moorish or Lady-of-the- 
Lakeish. That will altogether depend on the mate- 
rial selected. The searf is fastened by one end to 
the left shoulder by means of a bow, and the arma- 





ment will be brought in graceful folds round the 
bosom, to be led under the right arm and pinned 
under the folds of the pannier behind, a little towards 
the right hip, where a knot and ends finish it off. 
Worn in this manner, the scarf is not only a graceful 
trimming and finish, but a light and cool accessory 
for the shoulders, neither mantle nor jacket, for the 
heat of summer. Many of these scarfs will be made 
of the same materials as the dress with which they 
are worn, and will be draped in a variety of different 
ways. 

The Alpine parasol, with stick to be used like a 
cane, or lashed to the belt in tourist fashion, will be 
the popular fashion for the summer. Gray and écru 
pongees, trimmed with ldce of same shade, or with 
deep fringe or a ruffie, ‘will be most used. Very 
expensive ones are also braided with soutache or 
embroidered. English parasols, of dark blue or 


| plum-colored silk, richly fringed, and as large as an 


umbrella, are very stylish. The handles most seen 
are of imitation shell or ivory ; bamboo and rosewood 
sticks are also used. The latest novelty is a revival 
of the old-time canopy-top parasol, with a silver- 
mounted knob and handle. Double-faced silk serge, 
black or brown outside, with blue or pink inside, is 
used for serviceable umbrellas. 

Real lace veils are of plain net, or else have thick 
dots, instead of the lightly-wrought dots formerly 
used. The lace border is about two inches wide. 
The veil is shaped to fall below the chin, sit smoothly 
on the sides, and fall behind in long streamers. Less 
expensive veils are squares of Spanish net, with or 
without dots, edged with a deep border of Spanish 
blonde. Three-cornered veils are also of the same 
material. Jet daggers or arrows, or else dead gold 
pins, fasten the veil over the chignon. 

A most picturesque round hat, called the Dolly 
Varden, is designed to wear with gay chintz suits in 
the country at midsummer. This is a Leghorn or 
chip flat, with a broad, soft brim, not held in shape 
by a stiff wire, but caught up in plaits on each side. 
A cluster of rosebuds is in front, pale blue or écru 
ribbon is twined around the crown and tied in a 
large bow, with streamers behind. Another bunch 
of buds is under the brim on the left, and an ostrich 
plume on the left curls around behind. The brim is 
faced with silk of a becoming color, usually in con- 
trast to that of the trimming. There are long strings 
to tie under the chignon or chin, as the wearer fan- 
cies. The most dressy hats yet seen have high, 
sloping crowns, with very slight dreoping brims, 
and are made of black net and thread lace, row 
after row, gathered around the crown in standing 
frills, and ornamented with very rich jet ornaments, 
in blocks, bands, aigrettes, and sometimes a coronet 
made up of small jet beads. Black straws, sewed 
chip, and split straw round hats are shaped like 
bonnets, with a narrow revers in front, and only re- 
quire strings to transform them into bonnets. The 
turned up revers is faced with a color and lace, a 
great bow is placed in front, a wing at the side, while 
a rose and vine trail down the back. 

We see before us a bewildering array of beautiful 
bonnets, but our space warns us we must hasten by; 
we will merely describe a black thread net one, a 
style ever popular with ladies residing in cities, who 
not only consider them stylish but economical. This 
net is more substantial than tulle, and is made up 
over lace frames, piped with black silk. Real thread 
lace is its garniture, with coronet of jet; the trim- 
ming is massed in front, with a large bow of two 
leaves of lace, with jet butterfiv in the centre, with 
drooping ends of net hanging low behind. Wide lace 
strings are used for these bonnets. Any color of flow- 
ers desired may trim them. FASHION. 
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COLGATE &CO.'S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 














IT DOES MORE WORK, 


MORE K OF WORK, 
AND. R WORK, 


Than any other Machine. 
Offices in all the prdpcipel Cities and Towns 
za 


erica. 


BURNETT'S 


Flavoring Extracts. 


iD use by Popular Hotels and £ ies evorywhore. 


| . OURE SPEEDILY EPPECTED, 

norder to place UPHAM’S ASTHMA 

* Cure within the reach of every 

person afflicted with Spphuethopice has been 

reduced to 50 cents a box. By mail, 75 cents. Trial 

peckage free, Address 5. OC. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth 
treet, Philadelphia, Pa. . Soid by all Dmggists, 


HAI —HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ ;PRICES. 
28 inches long, weight 2% 0oz., only $6 00 
30 inches long, weight 2% oz., only .7 50 
32 inches long, weight 3 0z., only 9 00 
32 inches long, weight 4 oz.,only 12 00 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22.inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion forevening wear. Full sets. 
rally curly. 





BES 














Natu- 


Size. mw ie Retails in N. Y. for 
Medium - - oO - - - $1000 
Lar 7 ® 12 00 


ss 800 . 
Extra Large - 1000. . .~« 1500 
LONG SINGLE CURLS. 


No. 1—18-inch Hair, only - - ~- 9150 
“ 2—20 “ “ “ee ” o 2 00 
“ 2-224 “8 4 . 2. + 300 
ity 4—24 “ “ “ - - 3 50 


“ 58g * “ “ ~ L . 450 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

Established 1843, 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity Street, 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express: or by mall or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of coler and money in 
registered letter or P. O. money order. 

Jorrespondence ‘™swered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. 


% Wanted Pict ure A gent se verywhere. 11,234 retailed 
by one. Send stamp. 





Whitney & Co., Norwich, Conn. | 


Por FAMILIES the UNEQUALED STRENGTH and PURITY 
1," aa OO is bi OB Be ry e 


re. 7 


White cerine penetrates 
the skin withoutinjury, erad- 
icates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth-patches, Black Worms, 
or Grubs. Impurities and Dis- 
colorations of every kind, leav- 
ing it smooth, soft, pliable, 
and of that perfect elearness 
and purity, which constitute 
the really beautiful complex- 
ion. Sold at 299 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by ail Druggists. 


You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
? Weanswer—It costs 
ess than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold b ts, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We have no Agents, but ship 
@irect to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated circular, im 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know) using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories 
U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
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THE: BEST AND CHEAPEST 
HAIR DRESSING in the World 








BUuGiInNn’s 


“PHANTOM.” 


The rapid growth into public favor and the con- 
stantly increasing popul ty of this Beautiful Face 
Powder is due to the simple fact that it gives to the 
skin a clearness and softness and to the complexion 
a dbrilliancy and beauty attainable by the use of no 
other Powder, Lily White, or Tablet in the market. 

25 cents and 50 cents per box. Sample pack- 
ages of the powder free by all druggists. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Wholesale Agent, New York. 


e 
924 Thestnut St.»Phila. 585 Broadway, N-Y..” 
Importers and Manufacturers of Mathematical, 
Optical and Philosophical Instruments, issue 
Printed and Illustrated Catalogues as follows :— 
Patt 1—Mathematical Instruments, 155 pages. 
“ 2—Optical Instruments - 108 pages. 
“ 3-~Magic Lanterns - - 88 pages. 
“ 4~—Philosophical Instruments _ 62 pages. 
Either of which will be forwarded to any address for 10c. 


FREN CE’s 
SELF-SUPPORTING 
TABLE EXTENSION DROP-LEAF, 





FITS ANY — 

SEWING - 
MACHINE : nam 

Can be attached by the 
operator herself, elevated 
for table extension, or 
dropped when not re- 
quired. Holds the material 
up to the needle. Is cheap, 
stron>, convenient and la- 
bor-saying. Sewing Ma- 
chine Co’s ate supplied by 
the Manufacturer. Sample 
sent free on receipt of $5 
or €.0.D. State the kind 
of Machine you wish it for. 
Agents supplied at liberal 
rates. ress 


d. CABMICHAEL, 334 Seventh Ave., N. ¥, 







With Oil Can 
and Needle 
Drawer 








GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 











TRADE MARK, BE ° 
and excellence in cooking. It Is invaluable to Infants, Invalids, and all who need strengthening mourish. 
ment, and keeps in any elimate, . 

For Sale by the Leading Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 
None genuine without the signature of ” 
BARON LIEBIG, P J ‘3 
the inventor, on every jar, thus: 


LIEBIG’S CO.’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 


IS THE ORIGINAL ARTICLE, 


Afid the only one that received the highest premiums—Paris, 1867, 
Havre, 1868, and Amsterdam, 1869; and is the same that is used by 
the English, French, Russian, Prussian, Dutch, Italian, and other 
Governments. 
ONE POUND OF THIS EXTRACT 
contains the nutritive portion of FORTY-FIVE pounds of the BEST 
ZEF, It secures great economy and convenience in housekeepin 


___J. MILHAU’S SONS, Agents,I83 Broadway, and 15 Dey Street, N. Y. 





NMIARION HARLAND, in“Comvon 
SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” page 529, says :— 
“For years I have used no other preparation for 

cleaning Silver than the INDEXICAL,; SILVER ROAP. 

Besides being clean, and easy of application, the Silver 

Soap will not wear away the metal as will whiting or 

chalk, or plate powder, however finely pulverized,’ 
Sold everywhere, Diregtiona with Oake, ° 


Sarroro, Rowinson & Go., Sore MANUFACTURERS, Boston. 
“Economy Is Wealth”— Franklin. 


Ww will people pa: or more for a SEWING 





MAcHINE when will one that has a 
standard reputation, is double thread, complete with 
Table, constructed. u en new practical 

orinciples, runs by 0, exce others? 
hese celebrated mac in 
people who want to save Yabor. 


4” AGENTS WANTED: Meeks neocons to Agents and 
given away to needy famfiies. “For Ctreulars and 3 


duéed prices, address & KLIN AND DIAMO 
8S. M. 0. Box 397, Boston, Mass. . 











Are received only by WM. J. CARLTON, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Bow, New York. 


MoT BRnSs. 
~ cabebes thats ¥ 
A’ MEN MILK SUBSTITUTE. | © 


used and 





ly recommended 
the most eminent physicians. 
V ld by Druggists and Grocers. U 


H. ASTIF & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE, 15 South William 8t,, New York. 


INFANTS. 





4 everywhere, 

cy $7510 $250 per month, oie vod te: 

® male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 

«= COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 

CHINE, This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 

font tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider ia 

a most superior manner. Price only 615. aah 

= licensed and warranted for five years. We will 

pay $1000 for ann machine that will sew a strong- 

| er, mote ‘beautiful, or elastic seam than 

ours. It miake® the astic Lock Stitch.” 

4 Every second stitch can be eut, and ‘still the 

=| cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 

Oo We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month and 

expenses, or a commission from which twicc 

that amount can be made. Address SECOMB 

& OO., Boston, Mass.; Prrtsspure, Pa.; St. 
Louts Mo.; or Cuicago, ILL. 





 IMi&adame Eoy’s 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
Ie acknowled THE BEST 


[ay ARTICLE at kind ever 
Ii made. Numerous Testimo- 


a \- M Mials in its favor are being re- 
E 4 { | ceived from all parts of the United 
TF W States. Lady Agents wanted. 

| ze | HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn, 


ARNoLp & BANNING, New York; 
D, B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 


f] ILY Paid CANVASSING AGENTS. 





Exclusive territory. New monopoly. Sells in 

every family to entire satisfaction. Agents 
wanied. MYERS M’F’G Co., 104 John St., N. Y. 

~ 42 5 AMONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHaw, Alfred, Me. 


pr pereni cured by Bates’ Patent appliances. For 
description, address Simpson & Co., Box 5076 N. Y. 











PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


or Without Wagons. 











WARRANTED EQUAL TO ANY. 
Circulars on application. 


T.C. HOADLEY & CO. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


REBAN’S INTEREST TABLES, This 
Work is probably the most complete in the 
world, A eopy will be sent.on receipt of $4. 
Address L. A. GODEY 
N. E. Cor, Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 

Great attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. Price $2 50 in advance; $3 if not 
paid in advance. Address 


P! R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























AT LESS 





ASKING A BLESSING. Painted by Professor Jordan. Size 20} by 154. 


“ Ay; but wait, good wife, a minute ; 
I have first 'a*word to say: 
Doves know what day to-day is? 
ther, tis our wedding- day! 


* Just as now, we sat at supper 
When the guests had gone away; 
You sat that side, I sat this side, 
Forty years ago to-day! 


“Then what plans we laid together : 
What brave things I meant to do! 
Could we dream to-day would find us 
At this table—ine and you? 


“ISN’T SHE PRETTY?” Painted by the celebrated Lilly M. Spencer. 


Price $2.50. 


MOUNT MERINO—Sunset on the Hudson. 


Price $2.50. 


SPLENDID CHROMOS. 


THAN HALF THE PRICE ASKED IN THE STORES. 


a << A 


Price $3.00. 


* Better so, no doubt—and yet I 
Sometimes think—I cannot tell— 
Had our boys—ah, yes! I know, dear; 
Yes, He doeth all things well. 


“Well, we’ve had our joys and sorrows; 

Shared our smiles as well as tears; 
And—the best of all—I ’ve had your 

Faithful love for forty years! 

** Poor we've been, but not forsaken ; 
Grief we ’ve known, but never shame— 

** Father, for Thy endless mercies 
Still we bless Thy Holy Name !”” 


Size 12} by 16}. 





Painted by Arthur Ponton. Size 19} by 10). 








UNDER THE MISTLETOE. Price $2.50. 

THE OFFER. Price $2.50. Size 12 by 17. 

THE ACCEPTANCE. Price $2.50. Size 12 by 17. 

We will pay the postage on all the pictures. These beautiful parlor ornaments must be 
seen to be appreciated. They far exceed any Chromos yet published. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARD TRIMMINGS. 








This collection comprises a full variety, suitable for trimming all White Fabrics, elegantly 
and economically. 


Pufjings, Plaitings, 
| Flouncings, 


Flutings, Tuckings, 
Rufflings, &c., 


REQUISITE FOR 


LADIES’, CHILDRENS’, AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


ASK FOR THE 





Which . can be Obtained from all Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers. 
An Illustrated Catalogue sent FREE by addressing the Manufacturers. 


KURSHEEDT, KING, & CO., 
190 to 194 South Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
é. 3 
































Kn a Quick Transit— Kole 

te) HAVANT | J) LTZ, ER 
A, ke 
ace” The Question Settled. Waa 


While engineers and capitalists are laying their heads together to send us through space with 
bird-like swiftness, it may be as well to state that the quickest possible transit from a state of 
debility and despondency to a condition of health ind vigor is secured by the use-of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


This most refreshing and delightful of thirst-quenching draughts is a positive specifie for dys- 
pepsia, feverishness, an overflow of bile, constipation, nervous weakness, sick headache, and 
all disorders of the digestive, secretive, and exeretive organs. 


aRAy arAy 
A —n THE TRUE ARTICLE A on 


SI: LZ k R IS PROCURABLE AT ALL s tuhs ih (Ab Ry 


ss 


cecece coeoecccecceccce| 


CFREEMAN Z% BURR, ° 


C CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
C 488 & 4140 Fulton Street, New York. 


THE IMMENSE STOCK, both of s in the piece and the same m late 

wear, embraces all the most desirable Styles and Fabrics manufactured, in color- 

ings adapted to the requirements of all. Facilities for fine Custom Work unequaled. Any gar- 
‘ ment made to measure at few hours’ notice. 


CLOTHING ‘sorau OCCASIONS. 
CLOTHING ‘tor aux OCCUPATIONS. 
CLOTHING tor au CLASSES. 
CLOTHING, for an CLIMATES. 
CLOTHING ‘toran SIZES. 
CLOTHING soran SEASONS. 


© SPRING OVEROOATS, SUITS, BOYS’ SUITS, 
$8 to $30. $10 to $50. 95 to $20, 


C ORDERS } bbe pox & BURR’S NEW SYSTEM for poe lp mae per C 


ER\\ BN “CRIES 
Kl Drug Stores. b> 8 AL 





of which thousands avail themselves, enables parties in all parts o 
BY LETTER the country to order direct from them, with the certainty of receiving the 


| : ,* pl f . 
FILLED. Fashion Sheet SENT FREE ona pplication. peernin oo am, on 


C Boys’ and Children’s Clothing a Specialty. (© 


FECT FIT ATTAINABLE. 














Cccccceccceccececce 











